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PREFACE 


The present work is a revised, enlarged and re-arranged 
edition of my book Early Monastic Buddhism published 
in 1941. On account of many additions, the extent of the 
work has appreciably increased, and so it has been thought 
advisable to confine this volume to the life and teachings of 
the Founder of the religion. Other aspects of Buddhism will 
be treated in another book, to be published shortly. 

In the first two chapters, the pre-Buddhistic religions have 
been treated in more details than what is called for, in order 
to present to our students of Buddhism a picture of what 
were Vedicism and Brahmanism, against which Buddhism 
is claimed to be a revolt, offering a distinctly different path 
for realizing the summum honum. As there are little materials 
for a critical biography of Gautama Buddha, the sketch of 
his early and missionary life has been embellished with a few 
traditional accounts. As regards the teachings of the great 
Master, care has been taken to present only those doctrines 
found in the Sutta Pitaka in Pali, supplementing them 
occasionally by expositions of Vasubandhu in his Ahhi- 
dharmakosa. Nagarjuna in his Madhyamakdrikcl and Buddha- 
ghosa, Yasomitra and Candrakfrli in their commentaries. 
The whole of the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas contain 
a vast mass of doctrinal expositions, a fringe of which 
could be touched in this work, but it is hoped that it 
will serve as a guide and incentive to young scholars who 
may prefer to dive deep into the Pali texts and com¬ 
mentaries for acquiring a more thorough and detailed 
knowledge of the early Buddhist doctrines. 

Before I conclude, I should put on record that 1 
undertook and completed this book at the insistent and 
repeated request of my friend Shri Kanailal Mukherji, 
for which I must offer to him my best thanks. The 



( ii ) 


Manager of the Calcutta Oriental Press, Shri Asoka Ghosh 
B, A. also deserves my thanks tor carefully and patiently 
incorporating the various additions and corrections made 
by me in the proof-stage. Lastly. I should thank my student 
Miss Kshanika Saha M.A. for patiently reading the proofs 
and taking great pains in preparing the Index. 


39 Ramananda Chatterji Street. Nalinaksha Dutt 

Calcutta. 20th July 1960. 
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CHAPTER I 


Pre-Buddhistic Brahmanism 

Buddhism was ushered into existence by a distinguished 
son of India, a prince of the Sakya clan, in the sixth century 
B.C. when there was a new religious and philosophical deve¬ 
lopment not only in India but also in a few countries outside 
India. Brahmanism had then dug its root deep into the Indian 
soil, and spread its branches all over the country. The 
Brahmanical hierarchy was so strong and well-organised that 
the existence of any religious or philosophical view outside the 
Brahmanic fold was almost an impossibility. Still about the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. an unconscious opposition to 
Brahmanism in principle was gaining ground, and the respon¬ 
sibility of giving expression to it devolved on that mastermind, 
Gautama Buddha. 

In order to comprehend what was Gautama Buddha's 
contribution to Indian belief and thought, it is necessary to 
have a bird’s-eye view of the Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic 
religious beliefs, amidst which Buddhism made its appearance. 
An account of these is given here in brief. 

In the earliest Buddhist literature (i.e. Pali) there is no 
reference to the Brahmanas and other ritual-literatures nor 
to the Upani^ads, though there is mention of the Rk, Santa 
and Yajur Vedas and of the four Vakhas : Bavharija (Bahvrea), 
(Adhvaryu), Tittiriyd (Taittiriya) and Chandoka 
(Chandogya).^ There are also references to the four kinds of 
sacrifices: Assamedha, Purisamedha, Vdjapeya, and Samyd- 
pdsa^ as well as to the Vedic seers, viz., Atchaka, Vamaka. 
Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi. Aiigirasa, Bharadvaja. 

1 Dlgha, I, pp. 104, ’237, 240; Maj}hinia, III, p. 200; Addhariya 
refers to White Yajurveda; Tittiriyd to Black Yajurveda; Chandokd to 
Samaveda: and Bavharija to Rgveda. 

2 Sarnyutia, I, p. 76. 
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Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu.^ with the observation that these 
seers were merely hymn-composers with limited knowledge 
and had not visualised the highest god Brahma and hence 
the Vedic hymns were not revelations. These references prove 
that the composers of the Pali Suttantas were more conversant 
with the three Vedas than with the subsequent ritualistic and 
philosophical literatures. 

Some of the Atharvavedic rituals were also in vogue, as is 
evidenced by the list, given in the Brahmajdlasutta, of the 
professions taken up by the Brahmanas, e g., santikamma 
(rituals for averting evils), panidhikamma (rituals for acquir¬ 
ing desired objects^ aggihoma (fire-sacrifice), sappihoma 
(sacrifice with clarified butter), bhutavijjd (chanting of mantras 
for controlling spirits), ahivijjd (spells for removing snake- 
poison) and so forth.^ 

Ancient Brahmanas as depicted in the Pali texts 

An interesting picture of the ancient Brahmanas^ is furni¬ 
shed by one of the oldest Pali texts.* It is as follows: — 
*‘The ancient sages (rsis) were ascetics (tapassino). They ex¬ 
ercised self-control, avoiding the five pleasures of sense. Their 
wealth consisted not of cattle, gold or grains, but of purity 
and learning. They lived on food left at the door of the faith¬ 
ful and used the bed and clothes offered to them reverentially 

1 Dlgha, I, p. 104, 241; Majjliima, II, p. 200; mantanani kattaro 
mantanam pavattaro. Of these names three are found in the Rgveda: 
Vamadeva as the composer of the 4th Mandala, Bharadvaja of the 6th 
and Vaseftha of the 7th. The rest are well known names of the 
Brahmanas and Srauta-sutras, Atthaka is found in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (vii. 17) and iahkhdyana SrautasQtra (xv. 26) as one of the 
sons of Vi^vamitra. VSmaka and Bhagu appear as teachers and sages 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana (x. 6.5.9: vii. 2. l. 11.) while Yamataggi 
(J^madagni) is well known as the rival of Vasistha. Ahgirasa is mention¬ 
ed as a teacher in the Taittir'iya Samhita (iii. 1. 7. 3; vii. 1. 4.1), 

2 Digha, I, p. 9. 

3 Suttanipata, p. 50: Na kho. Brahmana. sandissanti etarahi 
brahmanSl poranarn brahmananam brahmanadhamme ti. 

4 Suttanipata, Brahmanadhammikasutla, 
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by the well-to-do. They were never harmed nor interfered, 
protected as they were by righteousness (dhamma), and their 
access to any house was never barred. They spent forty-eight 
years of their lives as students (brahmaedrins) in quest of 
knowledge and good conduct. Even when they married, they 
practised self-restraint. They held austerities, rectitude, 
tenderness, love and forbearance in high esteem. They per¬ 
formed sacrifices with rice, bed, clothes, clarified butter or 
oil, which they could collect by begging and never killed any 
cows in sacrifices. They possessed a noble stature, a tender 
and bright mien, and remained always engaged in their own 
pursuits. 

In course of time, however, they began to covet king’s 
riches, splendour and objects of pleasure, such as women 
adorned with ornaments, and chariots yoked with stately 
horses. With an eye to these gains, they approached King 
Okkaka (Iksvaku) and persuaded him to celebrate asvamedha^ 
purusamedha, samydprdsa and vdjapeya, and received as fees 
from him gold, women, chariots, horses, cows, beds and 
clothes. Coveting more and more they again persuaded 
king Okkaka to celebrate sacrifices by the ofiering of cows, 
which, they said, constituted also wealth of men as were 
land, gold and grains, and as such were equally fit objects 
for offering. Such slaughter of cows enraged the gods 
Brahma, Indra and even the Asuras and Raksasas and 
multiplied diseases, which were three at first, viz. desire, 
hunger and decrepitude to ninety-eight and further caused 
the appearance of discord among the people, and within a 
household and of acts, impious and improper, among all 
classes of men.” 

It is stated in the Subhasutta} that the Brahmanas were 
expected to observe five Dhammas, viz., saccam (truthfulness), 
tapam (austerity), brahmacariyam (pure moral life), ajjhenam 
(study), and edgam (sacrifice). In the Simdarlka-Bhdradvdja- 
sutta^ there is a reference to the Brahmanas learning Sdvitti 


1 Majjhima, VI, p, 199. 


2 SuUanipdta, p. 79. 
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(Savitrl^Gayatrl) consisting of three pacfas and twenty four 
ak^aras. 

The goal of the Brahmanas, according to the Mahagovinda 
and other Suttas^ was the attainment ofBrahmasahavyata 
i.e. dwelling in the Brahmaloka by acquisition of merit 
through either sacrifices or austere practices {tapasyd). 

The ideal ancient Brahmanas as envisaged in the 
nipdta must have been the seers to whom the author¬ 
ship of the hymns is attributed. They probably belonged to 
the ancient families of priests like Aiigirasas, Atharvans and 
Bhrgus, who, according to Weber, were Indo-Iranian priests, 
and were, as Macdonell says, accorded a place intermediate 
between men and gods.2 i.e. as semi-divine beings. They 
practised self-control and performed sacrifices with honey 
only.’ 

Manu was the first of the sacrificers. He was followed 
by Ahgiras. Bhrgu, Atharvan and others. Okkaka (Iksvaku) 
was the eldest son of Manu. Before the completion of the 
Rgveda, the ceremony of sacrifice was performed by the three 
classes of priests: Brahman. Adhvaryu and Hotr, and the 
practice of giving fees came into vogue. At the time of 
Taywrverfa, the sacrifice became an elaborate and expensive 
affair and the paying of remuneration to the officiating priests 
became compulsory. It is in the period of the Brahmanas 
and ^rauta-sCitras that there was an abnormal increase both 
in the rituals and fees of the officiating priests. 

In the early Rgvedic days, the objects of offering were very 
likely rice, clarified butter, beds and clothes which the 
brahmaedrins could collect from their lay-supporters. The 
explanation, given in the Suttanipdta, that cows were regarded 
as wealth in those days and so they became objects of 
sacrifice, indicates how offering of animals became an integral 
part of a sacrificial ceremony. With the lapse of time the 

1 D'lgha, II. 

2 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 224. 

3 Ibid., p. 224-5: cf. Dlgha, 1.5: Kitiadantasutta, 
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real object of sacrificing cows passed out of people's mind and 
brought in its train the system of offering all kinds of living 
beings in a sacrifice. In one Sutta, Buddha suggested that 
barley was the most innocent and suitable object of oficring 
in a sacrifice. A similar suggestion is found in a late 
BrahmaiuL the Saiapatha, viz., “At first the gods ottered up 
a man as the victim. When he was offered up, the sacrificial 
essence went out of him. it entered into a horse; they offered 
up the horse.” In this way. the horse was replaced by the 
ox, the ox by the goat, and the goat by barley and rice.^ 

This innocent form of sacrifice was continued in the 
Aranyaka period, in which emphasis was laid more on 
meditation and repetition of the Vedic hymns* than on 
sacrificial rituals. Hence, about the 6th century B.C., there 
were sacrifices, in which both animals and objects like barley 
and rice were offered, as also there w'ere Brahmanas, some 
of whom lived a saintly life while others coveted wealth 
through sacrificial rituals. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka^ appears the story that Uruvela 
Kassapa, a great fire-worshipper, just before his conversion 
to Buddhism, had arranged for a great sacrifice 
mahayofinam), In ihQ Saiuyutta Nikaya* \i is said that King 
Pasenadi of Kosala arranged for a big sacrifice, for which 500 
each of bulls, steers, heifers, goats and rams were collected by 
his men much against their will. A similar account appears 
in the Dl^ha Nikiiya'' describing that Brahmana Kutadanta, 
a distinguished teacher imahasala), maintained by King 
Bimbisara, arranged for a sacrifice, for which 700 each of 
bulls, steers, heifers, goats and rams had been led to the 
sacrificial posts. There are a few other such accounts in 

1 Dalai’s History of India, p. 128-9 quoting from Eggeling’s transla¬ 
tion of the I^atapatha Brahmana. CL Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
p. 99; R§i Kapila was against killing of animals in sacrifices. 

2 Keith, op., cit., p. 490. 

3 I. xix. 1. 

5 Dlgha, II. 5. 


4 Samyutta, I, p. 75-6. 
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the Ni^'ya'^ but they are all of the stereotyped form. Each 
of thes e accounts is followed by an instruction of the Teacher, 
bringinf, about a complete transformation of the mind of 
the e g., Uruvela Kassapa said that his aggihutta 

could pr.'cure material gains but not eradicate aiental 
impurities: Kmg Pasenadi became repentant and declared him¬ 
self as ,i lay devotee of Buddha, while Braiimaiia Kufadanta 
was convinred that the right sacrihcc was the taking of refuge 
in the 1 riratna. observance of moral precepts and practice of 
the four mcjitations ijliunas). In the Majjliima Nikciya,^ it 
is pointer out that in a great sacrilice there is scope for rivalry 
and jealousy tor the foremost seat, water and food (aggasanam 
aggodakiini aggapindavi). In the same Nikdya^ there is an 
intcrestir-g account of a sacrifice: A king or a rich Brah- 
mana gets a hermitage (santhdgara) built outside the town, 
and resides there after having his hair and beard shaven and 
putting on rough skins. He is accompanied by his wife and 
priest. He sleeps on the bare ground and lives on a portion 
of the milk of a cow and lends the sacrificial fire. He, how¬ 
ever, orders that for sacrifice so many cows, steers, heifers, 
goats and rams are to be killed, so many trees are to be cut 
down for sacrificial posts, ladle and other wooden requisites. 
From this account it appears that there was also in vogue a 
form of sacrifice which was neither of the Brdhmana nor of 
the Ar any aka type. 

Along with the sacrifices there were also the common forms 
of worship of deities like Indra, Varuna and the four Dik- 
palas: Dhataraftha, Virulha, Virupakkha and Kuvera, as 
also of the Yakkhas like Satagiri/ There was also the belief 
in the purificatory effects of a dip in the sacred rivers like 
Gaiiga, Phalgu, Bahuka, Sarassati, and Payaga.'^ 


1 An^uttara, IV, p. 61 speaks of the niahayanna as gifts without 
any expectation. 

2 MQjjhima, 11, p, 204. 3 Ibid.y 1, p. 343-4. 

4 Il,p.257. 

5 Maiihima, I, p. 39. 
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From the references found in the Nikdyas ;t is ai)parent 
that the Vedic religion as also the BrahmaL^c saciificial 
system were both prevalent at the time of the rise ‘ d Buddhisni, 
A brief survey of the Vedic and the Posi-Vt die religion, 
which just preceded Buddhism, is given here along with that 
of the Upanisadic beliefs and teachings. 

yedic Religion {2000-H00 B. C.) 

The Vedic literature is vast and developed in about a 
thousand years. The earliest text of this literature, the 
Rgveda of 1028 hymns, composed at different times and com¬ 
piled about 1500 B. C., gives an idea of the earliest form of 
religion of the Vedic Indians. The hymns were composed 
mainly by seers (rsis) in praise of certain gods as also for the 
material benefits of their tribal chiefs. The Vedic Indians 
were optimistic in their outlook and wanted to make the most 
of their lives in the present and were not concerned about 
their future existence. There are a few hymns which seem 
to hint at monotheism, viz,, that there is one God beyond all 
gods and natural forces.^ 

Deities: The deities of the hymns were not, in all 
cases, personifications of nature, though many of them were 
of the natural beneficent forces or of calamities that affected 
the people of those days. The former were Dyaus (Sky or 
Heaven), Agni (fire), Siirya (Sun), U^as (Dawn), Vcita (Wind), 
Prthivl (Earth), while the latter were Vrira (the Withholder of 
rains, a dragon, a serpent) Rdksasas (Earth-demons), Vala 
(Caves holding the clouds). Sometimes more than one deity 
represented the same natural forces and vice versa or were 
attributed the identical qualities and functions. This was 
very likely due to the fact that the favourite god of a com¬ 
poser received all the encomiums that came to his mind. 
Some of the deities were conceived as lords or warriors, sally¬ 
ing forth to discharge their functions and thereby conferring 
benefits on mankind, while a few others were regarded as 


1 Cf.Rv.*x. 5,27,38, 129. 
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complementary to each other and were addressed in pairs, 
e g. Dyax aprthivi, Indragni, Suryamasa, 

There are several gods, major and minor. The major 
ones may be classiQed as Celestial, Aerial and Terrestrial. 

The Celestial gods were (i) Dyaus (Sky or Heaven), (ii) the 
Adityas. Mitra and Aryaman, Bhaga, Amsa and Daksa 
(iii) Mitra and Varuna^ (iv) IJsas (Dawn: daughter of the 
Dyaus), (v) Surya, Savitr and Pusan, (vi) Vi$nu, (vii) Vivas- 
vant, (viii) the Ahins, 

The Aerial gods were (i) Indra, (ii) Trita Aptya; (iii) 
Apdm Naplity (iv) Ahi Dudhnya, (v) Aja Ekapad, (vi) 
Mdtarisvan, (vii) Vdyu and VCitci, (viiij Parjanya, (ix) Apsaras, 
(x) Rudra, and (xi) the Manas. 

The Terrestrial gods were (i) Agni, (ii) Brhaspati, (iii) 
Soma, (iv) the Rivers, and (v) Prthivi. 

Besides these gods, there were several others, some of 
whom were of minor importance. The legends relating to 
the origin of these gods are although ostensibly myths, there 
are in them many cosmic truths, e.g., creation of the universe, 
of heaven and the earth with atmospheric space in between, 
appearance of light and sunshine, release of storm-clouds, 
and of water, and the existence of a physical order. There 
are also in them the first attempt to define a social order 
and to formulate the moral laws, of which the presiding 
deity is Varuna, who rewards the. pious and punishes 
the impious. There is also the conception of Rta» the 
law of nature, the law of truth, the laws of customary 
rites and institutions; it is impersonal. There is also the 
conception of one Supreme God, named as Hiranyagarbha 
or Prajapati, Visvakarma being the creator or the world- 
architect. In the Puru^a-SLikta there is a reference to the 
Cosmic person^ with a thousand heads, eyes and feet, pervad¬ 
ing the whole earth and at the same time transcending it. The 
main emphasis was. however, on the worship of the deities by 


I Rv. I. 164-46: X^W, I 
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prayer and offer of gifts to them to win their favours for mate¬ 
rial gains. 

Sacrifices: In the Rgvcdic period the worship of 
deities was performed ceremonially m a sacrifice, which con- 
sisted in inviting gods to the place of offering to take food 
and drink given by the worshipper. I'here were no costly 
gifts of jewels, garments and chariots, as has been the practice 
later. The deities were not visible and so Agni or the sacri¬ 
ficial fire was invoked to convey to the gods the gifts which 
were actually utilised by the priests, the vicegerents of gods 
on earth. 

The only sacrifice that the Rgvedic Indians knew was 
that of Soma, in which the ceremonial pressing of Soma 
formed the essential feature. The gift made were pastoral, 
e.g., milk, curds, melted butter, grain, barley, rice, cakes 
with animal victims on very rare occasions. The Soma 
drinks, occasionally wine and honey, produced ecstasy both 
to the sacrificer and the priests. The main object of this 
sacrifice was to draw the attention of the gods and to win 
their goodwill and so it is said “the god hath accepted 
the offering; he hath become strengthened, he hath won 
greater might..,, may I (the sacrificer) prosper in accordance 
with the prospering of the god”. In the Rgveda there are 
stray references to other sacrifices without any description. 


Po^t'Vcdic Religion 

The sacrificial system was gradually elaborated and 
made complicated in the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda supple¬ 
menting it with the Sdmatis (hymns) to be chanted on 
particular occasions. Many of these Sdmans were, however, 
taken from the Rgveda, In course of time developed the 
Brdhmana literature and the Sraata-sutras, which elaborated 
the rituals to an enormous extent. The performance of a 
sacrifice entailed so much cost and parapharnelia that it 
became almost an exclusive privilege of the richer class. The 
sacrificers could be a Brahmana, a K^^atriya or a Vaisya. The 
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sacrifice lasted from one day to one year and necessitated 
animal victims from one to hundreds. 

For every sacrifice, the first duty of the sacrificer is to 
choose ceremonially his officiating priests, who numbered 
from one to sixteen or seventeen. Of the sixteen officiating 
priests, the Adhvaryu is responsible for the various ritualistic 
duties, while the Hotr is to pour the libations, recite mantras, 
hymns and invoke the gods. The Brahman watches the 
accuracy of ritualistic operations, but he usually remains 
.silent. The other priests are assigned separate duties like 
pressing tlie Soma, kindling the sacrificial fire, making ready 
the implements and so forth. 

After the selection of the officiating priests, the sacrificer 
(Yajamana) has to perform the Dlksa (Consecration) cere¬ 
mony. It is followed by the Upasad ceremony of three days, 
during which the site of the sacrifice is chosen, a hut is 
constructed, the great altar and the fire-hearths are made 
ready, and the Pravargya or the Hot Milk sacrifice is 
performed by offering milk heated in a pot made of sacred 
earth to the Asvins. 

Fire forms the central theme of a sacrifice. There 
are three fires: one is called Gdrhapatya or the fire 
maintained in the house of the sacrificer perpetually, 
the next is Ahavanlya (a fire-place of square shape) 
made specially for the occasion, and the third is Daksina 
fire, a fire-place of half-moon shape placed on the south of 
the Gdrhapatya^ fire. 

After these preliminaries, commences the actual sacrifice, 
each of which has different preparations and ceremonies. On 
completion of the sacrifice, the sacrificer pays the fees to the 
officiating priests. Lastly, the sacrificer takes his purificatory 
bath {Avabhrtha), 

1 In the Anguttara (IV, pp. 41, 45), Ahavanlya, Garhapatya and 
Daksina fires are distorted into dhuneyya, gahapati, and dakkhineyya 
aggi, explaining the first as taking care of parents, the second as looking 
after dependants and the third as gifts to recluses. 
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The more iiDporlant of the sacrifices are (i) 

(ii) the New Moon and Full Moon sacrifices, (iii) the Seasonal 
sacrifices, (iv) hfi\ i\) Nirmlhapasubandha, (vi) the 
Soma sacrifice or AoniF.toma, (vii) Vdjapeya, (viii) Rdjasuya. 
(ix) Asvamedha, (x) SaZ/rns’(sacrificial sessions performed by 
a large number of men), (xi) Sautrdmani. and (xii) Domestic 
sacrifices. There are several other sacrifices and each sacrifice 
has a prescribed programme of rituals and ceremonies. The 
observance of minute details in the performance of a sacri¬ 
fice seems to have been the main religion of the post-Vedic 
Indians, The sacrifices are also given deeper and partially 
philosophical interpretations without, however^ formulating 
any system of philosophy, e.g., they are identified with 
Prajapaii, the Creator of the Universe. Some of the rituals 
are symbolic representations (i) of the origin of cosmos with 
its gods and living beings, (ii) of the regulator of the physical 
and moral laws, (iii) ot the rebirth of a sacrificer, (iv) of his 
attainment of sovereignty and even (v) of complete deliverance 
from worldly existences. 


The Aranyakas 

The philosophical and cogitational aspects of the sacri¬ 
fices received greater stress in another literature called the 
Aranyakas of a date little later than that of the Brdhmanas. 
The Aranyakas are primarily a ritualistic literature, compiled 
specially for those who take to forest-life. In this literature 
the sacrificial rituals are given allegorical interpretations 
and many of the rituals are replaced by cogitation of the 
gods and muttering of mantras. It is enjoined that the 
Aranyaka literature should be studied only by the recluses 
who have gone to the forest and renounced the worldly ties 
altogether. Most of the Brdhmanas have a corresponding 
Aranyaka, There were three classes of men who retired 
to the forests and studied the Aranyakas, They were; 
(a) those who felt unhappy at the impermanence of worldly 
objects; (b) those who wished to attain emancipation by 
comprehending the Hiranyagarbha or the order of creation 
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and (c) those who longed for progeny and cattle,—the 
third being looked upon as persons of the lowest category and 
unworthy of a forest-life. In the Aranyakas the emphasis is 
shifted from external ritualism to internal cogitation as also to 
esotericism, paving the way for the advent of the secret 
teachings of the Vpanisads, and lastly to asceticism. 

The Vpani^ads 

The last sections of the Aranyakas are the JJpanisads^ 
the earliest philosophical literature of the Indians. Though 
there are as many as 108 Upanisads, only six or seven of 
them are regarded as the oldest and the most authoritative. 
In the Upanhads the efficacy and importance of sacrifices 
are not denied, though there are a few doubtful disparaging 
remarks about the sacrificial rituals. In these texts more 
emphasis is laid on the quest of the Truth, the Ultimate 
than on the means like sacrifices for attaining it, but it is 
evident that the performance of sacrifices continued to be the 
core of the religion.^ 

In the Vedas and the Brdhmanas, there are a few refer¬ 
ences to the philosophical outlook of the ancient Indians, and 
it was left to the Upanisads to develop it; but by the time the 
Upanisads appeared, there was a reversal of the general out¬ 
look on the present life, optimism having given way to 
pessimism. As the Upanisads contain only philosophical 
speculations, an outline of the same is given here. 

The optimistic view of life of the Vedic period gave 
place to a pessimistic one, in which the present life with its 
sufferings due to old age, disease and death was no longer 
regarded as desirable and the people were asked to look for 
a life which was eternal, free from Sufferings and beyond 
disease and death, the Amrta^. A number of ascetic 

1 Ranadc, however, remarks in his Constructive Survey of Upanh 
fodic Philosophy, p. 6: “The spirit of the Upanisads is, barring a few 
exceptions here and there, entirely antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine 
of the Br&hmanas 

2 CL Katfia, t. 1* 28; Maitri h 2-7. 
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thinkers^ offered their solutions of the origin of worldly 
beings and objects, and tried to explain the highest truth 
according to their own light. In the Chando^ya^ it is 
said that from the primeval being appeared fire, out of 
which originated water, which in turn produced the earth, 
but according to Katha^ all objects originated from fire, and 
according to Pravahana Jaivali from spaced but the remarka¬ 
ble statements *'asad vd idam agra dsir and **tato vai sad aid- 
yata in the Taittirlya^ and ""naiveha kimeandgra dsld^* in the 
Brhaddranyaka,^ establishing “non-existence of any thing’* at 
the beginning, remind us of the doctrine of ^unyatd of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, as against the contention of the Hinaya- 
nists **pubbd kopi na paiindyatr (the beginning of the world 
is unknown). But the most popular and generally accepted 
interpretation of the origin of world is the one given in the 
Ckdndogya^ **dsid ekam evddvifiyatn'* (there was the Being 
alone and without a second).* 

Likewise, there are different interpretations of the highest 
truth. Upako^ala, disciple of Satyakama Jabala, thought 
that the ultimate reality was the Sun, the Moon or the 
Lightning, while Balaki added to same “the thunder, the wind. 

1 Brhaddranyaka, V. 5.1 (Ranade, op, cit. p. 77): “In the beginning 
verily, the waters alone existed; from the water was born Satya or Truth; 
Satya produced Brahman; Brahman gave birth to PrajSpati and from 
Prajapati were born the gods”. 

Ranade, op., cit, p. 263: King Janaka refers to the various interpreta¬ 
tions given of the highest truth by the different thinkers: 

U) U was Speech, according to Jitvan ^aiiini; 

(b) Breath according to Udauka iSaulayana; 

(c) Eye according to Varku Varsni; 

(d) Ear according to Gardabhi Vipi^a Bharadvaja; 

(e) Mind according to Satyakama Jabala: 

(f) Heart according to Vidagdha Sakalya: 

(g) Self, and not its adjuncts, i.e., ear of ear; mind of mind» 
according to Yajflavalkya. 

2 Chatidogya, vi. 8,4. 3 Kapha, II, 5. 

4 Chdndogya, I. 9. 1. 5 TaUtiriya, 11. 7. 

6 Brhaddranyaka, I. 2. 1-2. 7 Ibid., VI. 2. 14. 

8 Cf, Ranade, op, cit., p, 85. 
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the sky, the fire, the water, the mirror, the image, the echo, 
the sound, the body, the right eye and the left eye/'^ All 
these theories, however, were discounted by the other thinkers, 
who determined the ultimate reality as the Absolute 
(Brahman), out of which appeared the world of beings and 
objects." The Para Brahman or Paramatnian is described in 
the Chandogya^ as the Truth, free from evil and suffering, old 
age and death, hunger and thirst. In the same Upanisad*’ 
the Brahman is described as immanent in the phenomenal 
world and as pervading the body of a being and at the same 
time it is also transcendant. The immanence is illustrated by 
the simile of the disappearance of salt in water and in the 
Brhaddranyaka^ by that of the encasement of a razor in a 
razor case. In this Upanisad the merging of Jivatman in 
Paramatman is also described in an erotic language.® In the 
Svetasvatara^ its presence is traced everywhere in fire, 
waters, plants and beings, while in the Taittiriya^ it is identified 
with existence, consciousness and infinity {satyam jndnam 
ananiam). 

In the Svetd^vatdra^ the Brahman or Atman is conceived 
as a personal God, the Rudra, the source of the phenomenal 
world of beings and objects, the unity behind diversity. He is 
not to be identified with either •‘Nature’' or “Time” and is 
beyond the time distinctions of past, present and future. 

1 Ranade* op, cit,, p. 251-2. 

2 Taiitinya, III. 1.- ChSndogya, III. 14. 1; I 

Brahman (i.e. Para Brahman) becomes Apara Brahman or Hvara to give 
rise to the phenomenal world Out of him originate the beings (tajja), 
live in him {tadan} and are absorbed in him itallam), Cf. Sinha, History 
of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 12. 

3 Chdndogya, Vlll. 7.1. 4 Ibid,, VI. 13.1.3. 

5 Bfhaddranyaka, 1.4. 7. 

6 /*«I.IV.3.2i: ?Rim ftw ftRT ST ^ ^ 

7 Svetd&vatfirQ^ 11.17. 

8 TaitUiiya, Ihh 

9 SvLtdivatara, III. 2. 3; VI. 1-12. 
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Of the various solutions of the ultimate problems, the one 
offered in the ChMdogya and Brhaddranyaka, viz. “Thou art 
That {tat tvam osiY' or “That I am {so* ham)** has been accep¬ 
ted by the majority of Indian philosophers. It enunciates the 
theory of the identity of the individual self with the universal 
self. It forms the keynote of most of the Indian schools of 
thought. 

Aruni and Yajnavalkya were probobly the latest Upa- 
ni§adic teachers to propound the above philosophical teaching. 
In the Brhaddranyaka. the views of Yajnavalkya are given in 
these words: 

(i) Every being has a “Self” and that “Self” is its dearest 
object. It is dearer than one’s wife, son or wealth. The real 
love for the self, however, must not remain confined to one s 
own self but to all “selves” without, existing in beings living 
around us. One must love others because of the “Self” within 
them. It is by means of such real love, that a person can 
have full realisation of the “Self” and thereby attain immorta¬ 
lity. 

(ii) This “Self” is also the highest reality, the Brahman, 
which pervades the universe. It is immanent in all beings and 
things of the world. It maintains the order of the universe, 
regulates the movement of heavenly bodies; in short, it 
creates and uncreates the world. It is both personal and im¬ 
personal. 

(iii) This “Self'^ or Brahman is pure self-consciousness. 
It is different from consciousness in dream or deep sleep, or 
physical consciousness. This self-consciousuess is the Reality, 
the God, the Absolute. It is infinite and kuowable only within 
one’s own self. 

The highest happiness is obtained by real love or full 
realisation of the self and it is dissociated from desire, while 
happiness obtained through love of beings and things of the 
world as such, is temporary and limited, and is associated 
with desire (kdma), consequently with hunger and thirst, 
sorrow and pain, decay and death. 
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The relative position of the individual soul and the pure 
blissful soul is explained in the Upanisads by the conception 
of five sheaths {ko,^a) thus: The grossest koi>a is called 
annamaya, i.e., the body with its sense-organs nourished by 
food (anna); the next kosa contained in the previous one is 
prdnamaya or the vital force iprcina) which keeps the body 
active; the third which is contained in the second is mano* 
maya. the mind, the source of volitions; the fourth ko.^a 
contained in the third is Vijnanamaya or the intellect {vijiiana) 
which discriminates subject from object. Within the fourth 
kosa lies the fifth anandamaya or pure bliss-consciousness, in 
which ceases the distinction of subject and object. It is 
identical with the pure soul. Brahman; hence, it is free, 
infinite, omniscient and transcendental. 

In the Mandukya the relative position of the individual 
soul and the great soul is explained by the four states of 
consciousness attained through meditation (yoga), in which 
the basis for concentration of thoughts is Oni (a-i- u+ m). The 
four states gradually reached in meditation are waking cons- 
ciousness, dream-consciousness, deep sleep-consciousness, and 
self-consciousness, the last being the highest perfect state, the 
merging of individual soul in the great soul.^ 

Apart from meditation, the more common means of 
merging of the fivdtman into the paramdiman is the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge (vidyd) by eradicating ignorance {avidyd), 
which causes misapprehension of the body, sense-organs, 
manas, and buddhi as identical with the fivdtman and conse¬ 
quently leads to bondage of a being with the phenomenal 

1 Mandukya^ 3-7 : 

«ri|;5nn;.i 

.i 

SITRer: .STf?: I 

^ ?itrt w i 
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world. The vidya or perfect knowledge puts an end to the 
distinctions between subject and object, between the individual 
soul and the great soul, and to all conceptions that are due to 
time and space. The means and process of acquiring vidya are 
right action {karma), proper meditation {samadhi and yoga) and 
true knowledge {jfidna). By karma is meant physical discipline 
(brahmacarya) OT self-restraint; by mental discipline 

or withdrawal of mind from sense-objects^ and practice of 
forbearance (titik^d), and by jnana, realisation of the oneness of 
fivdtman and paramdtman and of the absence of any distinc¬ 
tion between subject and object as also of the notion of duality 
and plurality. 

Transmigration of Soul 

The theory of transmigration, says Prof. Ranade, is an 
inheritance from the pre-Aryans, and can be traced also in 
the Rgveda.^ In the Kafka^ there is the famous dialogue 
between Yama and Naciketas, about existence after death. 
Yama remarks that a being is reborn just as a ripened corn 
after decay reappears again. This is similar to the theory 
of dynamism or the law of causation of the Buddhists. 
Quite different from this is the exposition found in the 
Brhaddranyaka*, in which the link between death and rebirth 
of a being rests on the soul, which passes from one existence 
to another. The Prdjna-dtman accompanies the Sdrira^dtman 
and it leaves one body only when it obtains a footing in 
another like a caterpillar leaving one blade of grass for 
another.® 

1 Brhaddranyaka, III, 5. 1 

2 Ranade, op cit., pp., 145 f. 154 

3 Katha,h 1.20.21: ^T; I 

4 Brhaddranyaka, IV. 4. 3. 5 

5 The conception of dtman in the Upanifods bas given rise 
to two views: (i) that the self is similar to a spark issuing out of 
a mass of fire, and (ii) that the self is similar to space within an 
earthen jar. iSahkara gives preference to the second view and describes 
it as eternal, unchanging, undccaying, immaculate. It is not gross, not 
eyes, not life-force, not mind, not doer, it is just pure intelligence. 

2 
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Theory of Karmaphala 

la Kafha and Brhadaranyaka is mentioned that fruits of 
deeds are transmitted to the next existence. The soul 
carries the dead being’s accumulated fruits of deeds {karma¬ 
phala). The reborn being earns merits and demerits on 
account of its past meritorious or demeritorious actions res¬ 
pectively.^ The Kafha^ adds that karman may cause a being 

’»nT!TT ?ra[. i ] 

It pervades the whole body though it is infinitesmally small. At death 
it passes out of the eyes, or skull or some other portion of the body. 

The living self limited by the adjuncts of the body of an individual, 
his sense-organs, mind, intelligence and notion of I-ness becomes an 
empirical self, perceiving pleasant and unpleasant feelings. It is unaware 
of its true nature and is in the grip of nescience; its power and know¬ 
ledge become limited and it becomes an agent, an enjoyer of acts, by 
which it accumulates merits and demerits. 

The Vcdhntists hold the view that the empirical self serves as the 
transmitter of karrnaic effects. It continues after the death of a living 
being and transmigrates from one existence to anoJher. It does not give 
up the old body till it obtains a foothold in another body. In his 
comments on Brahmasutra (III. 1. 1) Sankara states that the dying being 
at the time of his death dreams of his future existence and grows an 
attachment for it, and so the empirical self extends its creative effort; it 
is a continuation or extension {dirghikarana) and not exactly similar to 
the movement of a caterpillar. The empirical self carries with it the 
subtit body {suksma'^arlra — lihga-deha) composed ot three vestures or 
sheaths (ko^a): 

(i) K//mInfln2£7yn=consciousness as an active agent. 

(ii) Manomaya-^viii as instrumental. 

(iii) Pranamaya=^y\Vd\ breath or physical organism as energy. 

This subtle body carries with it all the merits and demerits accumula¬ 
ted in past existences as also nescience (avidya) along with the impres¬ 
sions left by past experiences {purvaprajha janmantariya samskdrdh), 
leaving behind all material elements, gross or subtle. This subtle body 
remains along with the empirical self till the attainment of liberation. 

Brhadaranyaka. 111. 2. 13: | ^ ^ 

I 

2 Katha, If. 2. 7: I 
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to be reborn as an inorganic matter. In the Upanisads 
there is the conception of the Lord of Karman, who adminis¬ 
ters the law and gives fruits according to one’s past deeds. 
He is livara, the Apara Brahman, the dispenser of justice. 
The law of karman as defined by Yajnavalkya is that a person 
is filled with desire {kamamaya evayarn puru$a iti). He wills 
according to his desire, and he acts as he wills. As he acts 
so are the fruits are produced. These fruits control his 
subsequent existence, which, according to Yajnavalkya, is 
generally a better one. For a person without desire the 
ultimate existence is in Brahman.^ 

Pessimism 

Pessimism had its beginning in the Upanisads, in which 
sreyah (seeking the excellent) is pointed as superior to preyaii 
(seeking worldly happiness)^ The Maim Upanisad^ contains 

1 Cf. the exposition of Saiikara and Kamanuja: Sankara admits 
that man is the architect of his destiny and that his karma, 
past and present, must produce fruits which are to be exhausted 
by enjoyment or sufifering. According to the Brahmasutra (111.1,8.), 
karma connotes not only meritorious and demeritorious deeds but also 
fulfilment of duties prescribed for a particular caste [varna) and stage of 
life (airama), as well as performance of sacrifices and expiatory ceremo¬ 
nies {prayaicltta). 

Liberation is to be attained, according to Ramanuja, not only by true 
knowledge {jnUna) but also by karma, by which, he meant, rituals pres¬ 
cribed in the idstras. It is also enjoined in the Vcdantic texts that karma 
should be free from any desire for rewards ini?kdma) and such karma 
can destroy the accumulated effects of one^s past life. Karma is divided 
into three categories ; (i) deed already commenced (prdrabdha), (ii) deed 
already accumulated isancita), and (iii) deed that is being accumulated 
(sarnyojyamdna). Of these three, the first must take its own course while 
the second can be destroyed, and the third prevented by acquisition of 
true knowledge. 

2 Kafha, 1.2.1-2; 1.2.3; cf. Ranade, op> cit,, p. 293. 

3 Mo/M, 1.2-7: 
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a passage, which has parallels in the Buddhist texts. In this 
Upanifad, attention is drawn to the body as the container of 
foul things like ordure, urine, bile, phlegm, semen, mucus, 
etc. It is also subject to lust, anger, envy, etc., separation 
from the desired ones, union with the undesired, and hunger, 
thirst, old age and death. In the Brhadaranyaka^ it is said 
that the recluses seek the eternal and not progeny or wealth 
while in the Chandogyd* appears the statement that the 
knower of the self goes beyond the sea of misery {tarati 
Sokam dtmavii). The Buddhist texts go further and state 
that all that which is constituted (samkhata), be it a being in 
the lowest hell or in the highest heaven, is subject to decay, 
and hence, existence is suffering (dukkha). Buddha therefore 
made the realisation of dukkha as the sine qua non of his 
teaching, the first of the four great truths.* 

Retirement jrom household life 
A pessimistic outlook ultimately leads to renunciation of 
the world and adoption of the life of a recluse. In the Upani- 
fads there is not much of evidence to show that this outlook 
on life came into vogue. Yajnavalkya, the great philosopher 

M.26.28; 

I Cf. Ranade, op. cit-^ pp, 180, 294f. 

1 Brhadaranyaka, IV. 4.22 

2 Clidndogyay VII. 1.3 

3 leading to the knowledge that 

Kamadhatu is full of suffering. 

5 :% = actual realisation of the above, 

leading to the knowledge that 

Bupaand ArOpadhatus are also full 
of suffering. 

5 :^ I =s actual realisation of the above. 

See also infra. 
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and disputant, parted with his wives but he did not eschew 
acquisition of wealth by imparting religious instructions.^ 
Many of the distinguished Upani^adic teachers were married, 
and it is taken for granted in the Upani§ads^ that they could 
impart the deeper teaching to the eldest son or the most 
worthy disciple. In course of parting instructions, the 
teacher often advised his disciples to get married and have 
progeny, and to observe the moral laws of a householder, 
viz., to be respectful to the parents, gwrw and guests\ All 
these indicate that asceticism developed in the post'Upani§adic 
days and not earlier. Leading a chaste holy life (brahmacarya), 
observing certain austerities (tapas), shaving of head 
imiindanamY and begging of alms {bhiksdearydf were 
prescribed for young students but these had nothing to do 
with asceticism or recluse-life. The moral virtues prescribed 
in the Brhadaranyaka and Chemdogya JJpani^ads for the 
students or aspirants for mystic knowledge indicate also that 
they were not meant for recluses. In the former® these arc 
self-control, charity and compassion, and in addition 
mendicancy (bhik^dcaryu) for those who do not wish for sons 
and wealth. In the Chandogyd^ the moral virtues to be 
cultivated are austerity, charity, straightforwardness, harm¬ 
lessness and truthfulness. In this text it is further enjoined 
that a person must not steal gold, drink wine, commit 
adultery in the teacher's family, kill a Brahmana and associate 
with a person who has committed any one of the above- 
mentioned offences. Speaking of the truth is extolled in all 
the Upani^ads, In the Taittiriya^ there are also moral 

1 Brhadaranyaka, I\.1,11 

2 Chdndogya,ULU. 5-6 

3 Tainiriya, I. 11. 1-3 

4 MundaAfl, in. 2.10: ^ 

5 Brhadaranyaka, III. 5. 1: ; Kaimtaki, 11.1: 

?Rl«ri sriq' I 

6 7 Chandogya,m.n-^ 

8 TatUiriya, 1.9; cf. Ranade, op. cit, p. 307-8 
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instructkons intended mainly for householders, viz., respect for 
the law, truthfulness, austerity, self-control, quietude, 
maintaining sacrificial fire, performing agnihotra sacrifice, 
serving guests, being humane and having progeny. Buddhism 
departs wholly from the Upani§adic way of life for attaining 
knowledge and perfection. It insists upon every seeker of 
truth to esehew worldly life and to become a monk or nun, 
living on alms and practising austerities, in which meditations 
formed the essence. 


The IJpani^ads and Buddhism 

Buddhism no doubt appeared in the wake of the early 
Upani.yids and dealt w ith many of the philosophical problems 
mentioned in them. Prof. Radhakrishnan thinks that “early 
Buddhism is a restatement of the thought of the Upani§ads 
from a new standpoint^” The emphasis of the Brdhmana 
texts jii litualism w'aned in the Aronyakas, which, however, 
still maintained the belief in the eflScacy of sacrifices 
and there was a set back in this belief in the Upcini§ads, which 
however did not wholly discard it. Some of the Upani?ads 
recommended offering of oblations to Rudra-. There are 
also stray passages, in which ritualism has been criticised, 
and which has led Prof. Ranade to remark that “the spirit 
of the Upani^ads is, barring a few exceptions here and there, 
entirely antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the 
Brdhrnamis^"" The Upaniyads were the products of a period 
when sacrificial ceremonies were in full swing, continuing 
also in the post-Upani§adic period, and so, the generalisation 
of Prof. Ranade seems to be too wide. Stress has no doubt 
been laid in the Upanisads on “inner sacrifice” or exertions 
directed to the realisation of the self within, but it does not 
suggest that sacrifices were bereft of any efficacy, which 
happened to be the watchword of Gautama Buddha. 

1 Indian Philosophy, p. 361. 

2 Svetd^vataray IV. 22 

3 Ranade^ op. cif., p. 6. 
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There are no doubt many common features boivvcen the 
JJpani^ads and Buddhism, e.g.. pessimistic outicok oh the 
present life, observance of moral laws as a fneai's to 
liberation, conceptions of avidyd and uatfioritp/iK ( octf ine of 
karman and attainment of moksa (liberation). Then! are 
also fundamental differences between the two schools of 
thought for which Buddhism has been criticised in the 
Brahmanical works, e.g., denial of the sanctity of the revealed 
texts, non recognition of the varndsrama-dJjarma, condemna-* 
tion of sacrifices, particularly of those involving 1 illinjj of 
animals, denial of existence of a permanent soui. conse¬ 
quently, of transmigration, non-recognition of any relation 
between the constituted and the unconstiluted. conception 
of Nirvana fundamentally different from that of Brahman, 

Sdhkhya-Yoga 

S a h k h y a-Y o g a: It is mostly out of the Upani^ads that 
the post'Upani§adic systems of thought, both Brahmanic and 
non-Brahmanic have been developed. Of these the Saiikhya sys¬ 
tem may be traced in the Chandogya and Kajha but it was fully 
anticipated in the Svetdsvatara, in which the highest truth is 
retained as the Par'^ Brahman, and emphasis is laid on the 
conception of I^vara, the Apara Brahman, In this Upani:^ad,^ 
mention is made of the origin of Prakrti out of Mahesvara, 
who is the creator (lit. sender = of both the individual 

(fiva^bhoktd) and its object of enjoyment (jagat — bhogya). He 
combines in himself both ignorance {avidyd) and knowledge 
(vidya), hence both of these are eternals, unborn.^ Elsewhere^ 
are mentioned the three sattva, rajas and tamas, the 

sense-organs and their objects, and the five great elements. 
There is also the formulation of the Sankhya philosophy that 
ignorance (avidyd) consists in a puru^a's identifying itself with 
prakrti or the objects of experience while knowledge (vidyd), 
hence liberation, consists in the puru$a^s realization of its 

1 Svetdivatara, iv. 10 2 Ibid., i. 9. 

3 Ibid., i. 4. 
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identity being separate from prakrti. In this Vpani^ad^ there 
are also references to Kapila-r§i and to SMkhya-Yoga^ though 
in a different context. 

The ^vetasvatara Upani^ad, though comparatively late, was 
no doubt pre-Buddhistic and very likely formed the basis 
of the teachings of Alara Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra, 
the spiritual teachers of Siddhartha Gautama as stated in the 
Buddhacarita. The Sahkhya philosophy as it developed may 
be defined thus; 

There are two reals: one is Puru$a or the Eternal Soul; 
it is absolutely pure (suddha), possesses perfect knowledge 
(buddha), remains always liberated (mukta); it is conscious 
(cetana) and is never an object of thought, it is a seer {drasir) 
and remains inactive and acts as a witness (sdk$in) of the 
doings of a being; the other is Prakrti or the Primal Cause, 
which is also eternal but active and mutable iparindmi). The 
appearance of worldly objects takes place on account of 
avidyd (ignorance) of the separateness of the two reals, 
Puru$a and Prakrti, The appearance of the phenomenal 
world, according to this system, is not wholly baseless or a 
delusion, as the primal cause {prakfti) does undergo a 
change, which is confined to characteristics {nimitta) only of the 
basic cause (upaddna). For this reason it is called "satkdrya- 
vada' or the view that cause exists in its effect®. According 
to the Sankhya school, the evolution of Prakrti takes place 
thus: Out of Prakrti issues Mahan or its cosmic aspect or 
Buddhi or psychical aspect. It is the unindividuated cosmic 
intellect which gives rise to Ahamkara (egoism) or individuated 
intellect, which is also a substance, an active agent. In its 


1 ^vetasvatara, v. 2 2 Ibid,, vi. 13. 

3 The untenability of the Sahkhya view, as argued by the 
Buddhists, lies in the fact that it admits two reals with different charac¬ 
teristics, which are not logical, viz. one, Puru^a as unchangeable and 
the other Prakrti as changeable (parindmi). The laiici being real and 
eternally existing (nitya) it is further led to the fallacy that an 
eternal entity undergoes change. 
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sattvika (pure) aspect it leads to the origin of Manas (mind), 
the function of which is deterininate* perception; it is the 
central organ of the sense-organs and their perceptions. 
Ahamkara also gives rise to five subtle essences, Tanmatras, 
which in their turn evolve into five gross elements: earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. Out of these originate the five 
sense-organs: eyes. ears, nose, tongue and body as also the 
five physical organs: speech, feet, hands, anus and generating 
organ. 

The process of evolution as shown in the Buddhacarita^ 
is as follows: The primal or ultimate cause (pmArt/) audits 
evolutes (vikdra) constitute a being (saliva) with the con¬ 
comitants : birth, old age. disease and death. The primal 
cause manifests itself in five great elements (pancabhuta) in 
their minutest states (tanmdtra). egoism (ahamkara) and 
unindividuated (avyakta) cosmic intellect (buddhi or mahdri). 
Their evolutes are the sense-organs of generation and excretion 
and also the mind.2 There is the soul (dtman) which is 

1 Buddhacarita, Ch. XI1. 

2 The Buddhists criticise the Sahkhyans for treating speech, hands 
and feet, etc. as organs of action (karmendriya). They argue that 
a baby, immediately after birth, uses his eyes but does not speak and 
his acquisition of speech takes place after a certain amount of training; 
the organ is really tongue, the act of which is speech and therefore 
speech cannot be an an independent karmendriya. Now hands and 
picking up (dharana) of objects, or feet and moving {viharana) are really 
one and the same, the relation being of that an object {dharmi) and its 
quality (dharma). Hence, the act of picking up by hands and moving 
by feet are not actions in the same sense as eyes see an object, or cars 
hear a sound because seeing and hearing arc functions {dharma) of eyes 
and cars, their actions are on something else. Hands and feet arc 
really secondary organs, the primary being kdyendriya. Again there 
are beings which pick up things without the help of hands or move 
without feet, e. g., serpent.. If hands and feet are organs of action, the 
fingers and toes, throat and teeth should also be treated as organs of 
action. Hence, if is kdyendriya and not hands and feet are the organs 
of action. Upastha or the generating part of the body, on the same 
ground, should not be separated from the body and treated as a separate 
organ. Lastly anus (pay w) is not an organ because all weighty objects 
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conscious of the bod}: This consciousness or awareness is 
intellectJoih which W3S possessed by saints like Kapila, It is 
the absence of intellection that produces the world of beings. 
Those who develop individuation {yyakta) and are unable to 
go beyond the notion of 1-ness get entangled in worldly joys 
and sufferings: while those who discard the notion of I-ness 
and maintain an unindividuated mind go beyond the W’orld of 
pain and pleasure. 

Of the six systems of Brahmanic philosophy the Buddhist 
writers, it seems, had in their minds the Vedanta and Sankhya 
systems only, both of which had developed in the pre- 
Buddhistic days, but the Buddhists were primarily concerned 
with the refutation of the non-Brahmanic systems like Jainism, 
Ajivikism and the materialistic and semi-materialistic schools 
of thought. 


fall through a hole and so do the excretions of a being, or at the most 
the excretions are pushed out by wind and not by anus ; hence anus 
cannot be an organ of action (Abhidharmakosa*VySkhya» 11.6) 



CHAPTER II 


Pre-Buddhistic Non-Brahmauisin 

In some of the early IJpanisads, two or three K§atriyas 
were accredited with philosophical knowledge, which they 
imparted to the Brahroana students. There are instances 
showing that the K.^atnya rulers welcomed and patronised 
philosophical discussions, rewarding liberally the victors in a 
controversy. It is unlikely that there was any change in the 
social structure in the Upani§adic period but it may be surmised 
that the K§atriyas raised their status intellectually though 
not socially. It seems that in the regions outlying the 
Brahmarsi-desa, there was scope for freedom in faith and 
thought and there was less rigidity in Varnasrama-dharmas, 

It is in the non-Brahmanical scriptures of the Jainas and 
and the Buddhists that the K$alriyas are given a status 
superior to the Brahmanas. The founders of the two religions, 
Mahavlra and Sakya Gautama were scions of royal Ksatriya 
families of the Naya and Sakya clans respectively. They were 
no doubt great intellectuals and had the courage to propound 
new solutions of the philosophical problems. Both of these 
thinkers applied their mind to the chief problems of the 
Upani^ads, viz., the nature of soul in its bonded and emanci¬ 
pated state, and arrived at conclusions diametrically opposed 
to each other, Mahavlra admitted the existence of multiple 
souls while Gautama Buddha denied the existence of 
an eternal soul altogether, The former applied logic of 
syadvdda (relative existence) to everything worldly as well as 
to the conception of soul while the latter propounded his law 
of causation (paficcasamuppdda) combined with momentari- 
ncss {k^anikavdda) and established the non-existence of an 
eternal soul, and the dynamic state of worldly beings and 
objects. 
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Both of these leachcrs eschewed ritualism and strongly 
deprecated the killing of living beings, which was so much 
in vocue in the sacriticia] rituals, described above. Their 
religion consisted of ethical duties, meditation and intellectual 
culture. 

Both of them insisted on a recluse life. Mabavtra 
advocated rigorism while Gautama Buddha preferred 
moderation in religious practices. 

Besides these two outstanding religious teachers, there 
were a few others, whose doctrines are found mentioned 
in the Jaina and Buddhist texts. Their doctrines very 
probably did not last long except those of one sect, the 
Ajivikas, whose history can be traced from the days of Asoka 
up to the 14th century A.D. when they became conhned to 
Southern India. Unfortunately, none of the non-Brahmanical 
sects except Jainism and Buddhism have left any literature 
of their own. Our information about these sects is derived 
mostly from the Jaina and Buddhist sources, in which their 
doctrines are criticised and perhaps wrongly represented. 
The views of the founders of these sects as also of Mahavira 
(Nigantha Natapulta) are summarised here. 

Purana Kassapa 

(i) Purana Kassapa seems to be the oldest teacher 
and held views wavering between antinomianism and fatalism. 
His doctrine is that soul remains inactive as in Sahkhya and 
it is the body which acts, hence soul remains unaffected by the 
results of good and bad deeds of the body. A person earns 
neither merit by pious acts such as gifts, sacrifices, or by 
abstinence from evil acts nor demerit by killing, stealing, 
adultery or speaking falsehood. It is rather diflScult to find 
out exactly what was Purana’s views from such cryptic 
statements. It may mean that the body enjoys or suffers 
according to its deeds but not the soul, a doctrine which 
cannot reasonably be refuted by Sankhya or a Vedanta 
schoolman. In Buddhism however soul and body are not 
admitted as two separate entities, not also as identical. 
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Furana's docU'inc is {grouped in the Pali texts as an 
^^Akiriyardda' i e. non-exisieiicc of karmaic d\cQls, Neither 
Sankhya nor Vedanta teaches non-existcnce of karmak 
effects. It is the body or Pr^kni functions and reaps the fruits 
Iff its deeds in this life mid in future existences. Neither 
of these two schools of thought denies the transwieration of 
soul, hence could not ha\c supported Parana Kassapa's viewsf 

Makkiudi Gosdfa 

(ii) M a k k h a 1 i o a ) a, the founder of the Ajivika 
seel, was at first a follower of Parsvanatha, the traditional 
founder of .lainism. One day he observed a sprout growing up 
again after it was trampled down. This changed his outlook 
and he came to the conclusion that beings were subject to re¬ 
animation and not death and destruction. He added to it the 
doctrine that all beings were subject to a fixed series of 
existence from the lowliest to the highest and this scries was 
unchangeable {niyati sahgatibhdva) and every existence had 
its own unalterable characteristic as heat is our fire or coldness 
of ice. He denied the effect of deeds {karma) and energy 
(vlrya). He says that a being is helpless ; he can neither 
help himself nor others ; nor he can attain perfection 
{vimutti) by exertion. He must transmigrate from one 
existence to another, and it is only after repeated existences 
that he attains emancipation {suddhi). The consecutive 
existences of a being including the periods and types of 
existences are unalterably fixed {niyata). The several exis¬ 
tences of a being may be compared to a ball of yarn 
uncoiling itself, the ultimate end of the yarn being hiddhi or 
vimutti or end of existences of a being. He upheld fatalism 
of the extreme type. A being when nearing the end of the 
several spans of its lives becomes a human being. Its existence 
as such is divided into six categories, viz,, (i) black [kanha) as 
bird-catchers, hunters, fishermen etc., (ii) blue (m/a) as ascetics 
observing rigorous practices, including the Buddhists 


1 Cf. Sutra-krtahga in S. B. E„ XLV, p. 237. 
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(:Sakyaputtiya Saiuanas), (ii) Ted (lohita) as monks of the 
Jaina order, (iv) yellow (halidda) as lay-devotees of Acelakas 
and Ajivikas, (v) white (s//AAn) as Ajhika monks like Nanda* 
Vaccha and Sahkicca, and lastly (vi) very white (paramasiikka) 
as Ajivika saints. Buddhaghosa^ has made an attempt to 
explain in detail the various states of existence envisaged in 
Mahkhali Gosala’s doctrines. In the Majjhima Nikaya"^ this 
doctrine is described as ahetuka (denying cause) and akiriya 
(denying the effects of deeds), while in the Ahguttara 
Nikdya^ it is said to be a doctrine which denies effects of 
deeds (kamma), activity (kiriya) and energy (viriya). The 
Ajivikas are included in abrahmacariydvdsas (those who lead 
impure life) and are fond of eulogizing themselves and 
disparaging others '^ In the Jaina literature^ as also in Tamil 
works like the Manimckhalai of the 4th century A.D. and 
Civafuim cittiyar oi the 14tb century, the various stales of 
existence distinguished by colour as black, dark, blue, green, 
red, golden and white have been dealt with in connection with 
the doctrines of the Ajivikas®. The distinctions made by colour, 
though not now intelligible, must have been a prominent 
feature of Ajivikism. It is not unlikely that the term *niyatV 
was introduced into Indian thought by the Ajivikas and it 
cast a definite influence on the Epics, particularly, the 
MahdhharataJ Manu and the compiler of the Hltopadesa tried 
to disabuse the minds of the people of this faith in fatalism 
though Bhartrhari extolled it in his NJtisataka, The Ajivikas. 
it seems, attained great popularity in the post-Asokan age. 
There is a tradition that king Bindusara consulted Pihgalavatsa 
(Janasana in Pali chronicles), an Ajivika monk, for ascertain¬ 
ing which of his two sons. A^oka and Vitasoka would succeed 

1 Sumangatavildsim, pp. 161-4 

2 Majjhima, I. p, 409; cf. II, p. 121 

3 Anguttara, I, p. 287 

4 Majjhima, I, p. 524 

5 Bhagavatisutra,X\',Uttar5dhyayana XXIV. 

6 Basham, History & Doctrines of the Ajivikas, pp, 243ff. 

7 Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 103 
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him to the throne, Asoka's mother was very likely a follower 
or a devotee of the Ajivikas. After Asoka’s demise his grandson 
Dasaratha dedicated a few caves specially to the Ajivika saints, 
showing thereby that the successors of Asoka preferred the 
Ajivikas to the Buddhists. Dr. Basham has collected reliable 
evidences to show that this sect became popular in South India 
and was in existence up to the medieval period.‘ 

Ni^antha Ndtopuiiu 

(iii) N i g a n ( h a N a t a p u t i a (fetterless son of the 
Naya clan) or Maha\ira happened to he an older contemporary 
of Buddha. Like Buddha he came of a noble family, perhaps 
the chief of a clan. He led for some time a married life and 
then renounced the world. He revived the teachings of 
Parsvanatha, and formed an order of monks who practised 
much more austerities than those prescribed for a Buddhist 
monk. His philosophical views are as follows: 

There are nine substances (mivatattra) viz , (i) soul 
(pn 2 ) present in all that is conscious including a tree 
or a fruit; (ii) non-soul {aj'iva) which serves as the basis 
for the functioning of soul ijlva) as body is of the souL 
(iii) merits and demerits {pinna, papa) which are also 
substances produced by actions {karman) of jiva through 
mind, speech and body; (v) impurities (dsrava) which flow 
into the body due to kannaic ejects; (vi) self-control (sanivara) 
which arrests the flow of karmaic effects, and also neutralises 
them; (vii) bondage {bandha) of the soul caused by karmaic 
effects transformed into dsrava and leading to repeated 
existence (satnsdra), (viii) elimination (nirjara) of karmaic 
effects or of dsravas through sainvara as prescribed for the 
Jaina monks; and lastly (ix) liberation (moksa) attained by a 
monk who has perfected himself in the disciplinary practices 
and realised the truth as inculcated in Jainism. 

In Jaina philosophy no deflnite statement (syddvdda) can 
be made about any object, not even about the highest truth. 


1 Basham, op, cit., Ch. X. 
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Every object is subject to three momentary states, viz., origin 
(utpada). continuity {sthiti) and decay (vinma). The object 
in its state of continuity may be regarded as the substance 
(dravya) while in the other two states it is subject to change 
iparySya). According to the Jaina teaching an object is per¬ 
manent from the standpoint of continuity (sthiti), but it is im¬ 
permanent from the other two standpoints. Every 

object has got to be determined from different standpoints, as it 
has several aspects and so there can be no absolute statement 
regarding the nature of an object. This is known as the Jaina 
doctrine of Anekantavdda. In order to have a true knowledge 
of an object, its examination is necessary from various aspects 
and it is by this means alone that the perfect knowledge can 
be attained. For the sake of practical application. Anekan¬ 
tavdda has been condensed into seven members (saptabhahgi), 
i.c., examination from seven different standpoints, e.g., a being 
is (i) permanent; (ii) impermanent; (iii) both permanent and 
and impermanent; (iv ) indescribable; ( v ) permanent and 
indescribable; ('vi) impermanent and indescribable; (vii) both 
permanent and impermanent as also indescribable.' 

The Jaina teachings are presented in the Nikdyas thus: 

(a) Cdtuydmasamvara (the four restraints), viz., (i) to 
be free from passion and desire; (ii) to keep aloof from all 
kinds of traffic; (iii) to get rid of all parigrahas (possessions); 
and (iv) to remain absorbed in meditation of self. 

(b) Tapasyd (asceticism); It is by means of rigorism in 
ascetic practices that the past karmaic effects can be neutrali¬ 
sed and the highest bliss obtained. 

(c) Restraint on physical actions (kayadanda) is more 
important than that on mental thoughts (manodanda). 

(d) Ahimsd (non-hurting of living beings even by 
words or thoughts) is the main ethical doctrine of the Jainas. 


1 Syad asti; syad nasti; syad asti nasti; sySd avaktavya; sySd asti ca 
avaktavya; syad nasti ca avaktavya; syad asti ca nHsti ca avaktavya. 
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This religion with its great emphasis on asceticism and 
rigorism imposed on monks and nuns has maintained its ex¬ 
istence in India up to the present day. Its lay followers how¬ 
ever are limited and still observe many hard and fast rules of 
self-restraint. 

Sanjaya Belaffhiputta 

^iv) Sanjaya Belatthiputta did not give out any 
definite views about the ultimates. He is generally described 
as an agnostic {ajfianavadin), a sceptic unwilling to give any 
definite answer to the ultimate problems* which were, accord¬ 
ing to him. were indeterminable, a view not incompatible 
with Buddha’s declaration that the problems: whether the soul 
is identical with body or not, whether an emancipated being 
exists after death or not, and so forth are also indetermin¬ 
able (avyakata) and should be left aside. Sanjaya, unlike the 
Buddhist thinkers, carried his logic too far inasmuch as he 
refused to give any answer to questions relating even to moral 
responsibility. He is criticised in the Pali texts as an Amard- 
vikkhepikd (eel-wrigglers) but not as an akiriyavddin (non¬ 
believer in karmaic effects). In the Sutrakrtdnga^, the 
Agnostics are criticised as blind men, who cannot themselves 
reach the Truth; how can they guide others to it. A blind 
man guiding another blind either loses the way or follows a 
wrong path. 

Sanjaya happened to be the teacher of Sariputta and 
Moggallana, who joined the Buddhist order along with his 
other disciples and were much impressed by Buddha's 
theory of causation, explaining that the beings of the world 
were in a ceaseless state of flux governed by certain causes 
and conditions. 

Ajita Kesakambalin 

(v) AjitaKesakambalin was a materialist. He 
denies an after-life and so according to him there is no need of 
earning merits by good deeds, sacrifices or service to parents 

1 Sutrakrtaiigay I. 12, 

3 
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There is no spiritual advancement or perfection in knowledge 
likewise. There is no demerit if one commits evil deeds. 
A being is composed of five elements: earth, water, air. fire 
and space (akrda). After death each of these returns to the 
corresponding mass of great elements while the sense-organs 
(indriyas) pass into space. A person's earthly existence ends 
in the funeral pyre. Nothing survives after death {bha$ml- 
bhutasya piinardgamcmam hilah). 

A similar account of the Ndstikas or Cdrvakas is given 
in the Sritrakrtduga^ in which is staled that the five gross 
elements produce Atman. On the dissolution of the elements. 

however, the living beings cease to exist.‘There is neither 

virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond’'.^ 

This doctrine of Ajita is clearly a restatement of the 
Lokayata or Blirhaspatya school of thought. DhLsana, to 
w'hom is attributed this type of doctrine in the Padma Purcina, 
asserts that there is no God The variegated world exists by 
itself. He admits only four elements and not the fifth, dkciscu 
The combination of the four elements produces consciousness 
icaltanyd) as liquor is produced by the fermentation of rice 
and molasses. When everyiliing ends in death, there is no 
^^ense in performing sacrifices or in seeking heaven. It was 
an anti-Vedic movement and established that a being should 
seek his own happiness by whatever means he can devise, and 
not perform acts which arc supposed to bring fruits in the 
next life. It identifies soul with body, a doctrine which has 
been bitterly criticised by Buddha and is classed as annihila- 
tionism iucchedavada), i.e., the doctrine that a being disappears 
for ever with the dissolution of the body. 


Pakudha Kaccayana 

(vi) Pakudha Kaccayana was a pluralist and a 
semi-materialist. Like Ajita he holds that a being is composed 
of seven elements: earth, water, air, fire, pleasure (sukha), paio 


1 Sutraknani^aA, 11. 
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(dukkha) and soul (/7va^. These seven elements are neither 
created nor moulded. They are barren and fixed as a rock 
or a stone-pillar and do not produce anything and do not 
interact on one another. They neither move nor change nor 
hinder one another so as to cause pain or pleasure or 
indifference. Hence, there is no killer nor instigator of 
killing, no hearer nor preacher, no learner nor teacher. If a 
sword passes through the body of a being, it does not destroy 
it but only slips through the interspaces of the elements 
forming the body, It is a form of atomism without any 
parallel. It has been criticised by Buddha as a kind of 
eternalism (sassatavuda) and grouped with Ajita’s teaching 
of annihilationism (uccheJuvada), i.e., everything ends with 
death. 


Hercticcil Doctrines in the Brahmajulasutta 

Besides the doctrines of the six teachers or leaders of 
sects, mentioned above, there were prevalent in the fifth 
century B. C. some more views relating to the world and soul 
and the siwvnum bonutn of a man’s life. These views are 
often referred to in the Nikdyas as those of the Samanch 
Brdhmanas and have been dealt with in detail in the first 
discourse in the Dlgha Nikdya, the Brahmajulasutta, which 
aims to include all the non-Buddhist views by casting wide 
a perfect net. It is also believed by some of the modern 
scholars that the ostensible object of the Sutta is to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the non-Buddhist doctrines prevalent in 
Northern India in Buddha’s days. The Sutta, it seems, has 
no presumption of that kind.* The doctrines of the six 


1 Cf. Samantapasddikd, pp. 60-1: Asoka disrobed those monks 
who held one of the sixty-two views; Majjhima, II. pp. 233-8 explains 
the basic causes of these views; Dr. Thomas writes in his Life of 
Buddha, (p. 199) “They (sixty-two doctrines) are abstract classifications 
of certain principles which appear again and again in the same formal 
recital, and show no evidence of real discussions with living exponents.” 
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heretical teachers, as also the philosophical views found in 
the Upani$cids are beyond the purview of this Sutta, Its 
primary object is to draw up a list of the possible theories 
about the world and soul that might haunt the minds of 
recluses {samana-brcihmanci) who by means of intuition or 
meditation acquired certain powers but could not reach the 
highest state. The so called sixty-two views appear to be a 
systematic exposition of the experiences of a recluse or a 
thinker and have very little to do with the then existing 
opinions. There may be a few agreements between some 
of the sixty-two views and the philosophical tenets embodied 
in the Upani^ads but that does not go to establish that the 
Sutta was composed with any reference to them, the cases of 
agreement being more or less accidental. The Suita, however, 
has served two important purposes, viz-, to disabuse our 
minds of many deep-rooted notions about the world and soul, 
and to caution us against interpreting the doctrine of Buddha 
in the light of our pre-conceived notions. By way of illustra¬ 
tion, it may be pointed out that the notion of dtman as a 
permanent and immaculate entity, existing within our body, 
unaffected by our deeds (karma) is likely to distort the true 
import of the attci or pu^gala of the Buddhist texts, and in 
the same way, the notion of nihilism (ucchedavdda or 
natthattd) may influence the interpretation of anatid or 
sunriatd doctrine of the Buddhists. A typical instance is 
given in the Majjhima Nikdya^ that an eternalist (sassatavddin) 
hears Buddha’s teaching about the attainment of Nibbdna 
by the destruction of passions, desires, wrong views, etc. and 
concludes thereform that Buddha is an annihilationist 
(ucchedavddin). 


Cl. Saddharmapundafika (A.S.)» P» 35: 

1 Majjhima, I, p, 136-1 
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The best purpose that has been served by the Sutta is 
that it shows us how to distinguish Buddha’s doctrines from 
what were not his. In the fifth century B. C. or a little later, 
it was almost impossible for any teacher to give out any fresh 
line of thought without the chance of its being confused with 
one or other of the current doctrines, and this confusion 
could best be avoided by pointing out the pitfalls, in which 
the later interpreters were likely to encounter. This is done 
in the Sutta to a certain extent. Then again, Buddha, like 
other great teachers, had at times recourse to enigmatic 
language, bafliing the attempts of many an erudite commenta¬ 
tor to find out the exact meaning. This Sutta in pointing 
out what Buddhism is not serves therefore as an excellent 
guide for the comprehension of the enigmatic expressions. 
Though the Sutta contains many statements cf doubtful value, 
an exposition of it as a whole may serve to remove many 
our misconceptions. The problems discussed in the Sutta 
are as follows: — 

1. Four kinds of Sassatavddd (Eternalists) 

2. Four kinds of Ekaccasassatavddd (Partial Eternalists) 

3. Four kinds of Antdnantika (Limitists and Unlimitists) 

4. Four kinds of Amardvikkhepikd (Evasive Disputants) 

5. Two kinds of Adhiccasamuppaniku (Fortuitous 

Originists) 

6. Sixteen kinds of Sahhivddd (Upholders of Conscious 

Soul after death) 

7. Eight kinds of Asahhivddd (Upholders of Unconscious 

Soul after death) 

8. Eight kinds of JV’ evasahhindsawiivddd (Upholders of 

neither Conscious nor Unconscious Soul after death) 

9. Seven kinds of Ucchedavddd (Annihilationists) 

10, Five kinds of Dit^hadhammanibbdnavdda (Believers in 
the attainment of Nibbana in this life) 

All of these views have been described in the Buddhist 
texts, whether Hinyanic or Mahayanic, as wrong {micchadifilu) 
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and are attributed to people’s natural inclination of adhering 
to the heresy of individuality (sakkayadifthi), consisting in 
regarding the body or any particular element of it as 
soul.^ 

Speaking about the object of the introduction of this in¬ 
determinable problems into the Buddhist texts. Buddhaghosa^ 
almost echoed what the Mahayana teachers had said, namely, 
that they were necessary for the exposition of Sunnata, by 
which, he, of course, meant only Puggalasuhhata while the 
Mahayanists meant both I udgalasiinyatd and Dharmasiinyatd, 
ill our exposition of the problems we shall follow the 
arrangement of the BrahmajdJasutta adding, where available, 
the arguments of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti as presented in 
the MuiUiy amikavrtti. 


Sassiitiiviidd 

1. lour kinds uf Sassatavcula (Eternalists), i.c., those who 
hold thai the sou! and the world exist eternally^'* 

T he reason assigned by the Bniiimajalasuita as the basis 
of UiiS view iS that sume recluses on account of their spiritual 
advancement develop the power (ablunna) of remembering 
their former births {pubbenivdsdnussati) up to a certain limit. 
They may be divided into three classes in accordance 
with the number of births that can be remembered by them. 
The fourth class refers to those persons who arrive at the 
conclusion that the world and the soul are eternal by means 
of logic and reasoning only, in short, the memories of the 
past and future existences, according to the Sutta, make a 
person a Sassatavadin, for he thinks th^t the world has been 

1 vSec Somyuttay IV, p. 286; also E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha^ 
p. 202; A/, kr., pp. 340, 361: Satkayadrstyupa^amEt sarvadrstyupasa- 
maii; Samyutta, ^ V- 287; ima dilthiyo sakkayaditthiya sali bond. 
See also Pads., I, pp, 149-150. 

2 Sum. ViL. 1, p. 102. Tasma sabbaniiuta-nanassa mahanta-bbava- 

dassanatlharn desanaya ca sunfiata-pakasana-bhavaliham. 

3 Cf. Somyutta, IV, p. 40.* atthatta. 
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rolling on from eternity and will be rolling on for ever and 
that he will be born again and again.' Times out of number 
Buddha was confronted with the question wheiher he was a 
Sassatavadin or not, and every time he had to say that he was 
neither a Sassatavadin nor an Asassatavadin because the 
question of Sassata does not arise in reference to the highest 
truth.2 It should, however, be rcniernbeied that Sassata in 
the Prdi Nikayas does not bear the metaphysicai sense \n 
which it is used in the Upanisads while speaking of the great 
Atman, The Sassatavfidins, according to the Nikayas/^ are 
those who take attd or self as one of the h ve khandhas or 
something apart from them, and hold that it continues for 
ever and without any change. It is stated in the Majjhinui 
JSikdya'^ that the self (attd), according to the Sassatavadins, is 
the speaker, feeler and enjoyer of the fruits of good and evil 
actions (kamma), is permanent (nuca), fixed (dhuva), eternal 
(sassata), unchangeable (aviparitidmadhamma), and is steadfast 
like the so-called eternal objects, viz., the Sun, Moon, ocean, 
earth and mountain. The Buddhists, because of their 
ksanikavdda (momentariness) and the denial of a permanent 
entity, are not prepared to admit that the identical being feels 
the consequences of his action, which as the Niddna-Samyutta 
asserts, would then make them Sassatavadins."^ 


1 Digha, III, p 109-110.’ Atitarn kho aham addhanam janami 
samvatti pi loko, vivatti pi loko, anagatarn ca kho aham addhanam 
janami, sarnvattissali va loko ti, vivattissati va ti. 

2 The Truth or Nibbana, according to Buddha, is uncaused and 
unconditioned (ahetu-appaccaya) and hence is non-relative, absolute, 
and is only realisable within one’s ownself (paccattam veditahho 
vinnuhi). It cannot be described by any of the empirical terms, and 
hence the question of eternality or non-eternality docs not arise. 

3 Majjhima, 1, pp. 98, 182. 

4 Majjhima, I, p. 8; Papaheasudani, I, p. 71. 

5 Samyutta, II, p. 20: So karoti so patisamvediyatiti kho Kassapa 
adito sato sayaqikataqi dukkhan ti iti vadarp sassatam ctarp pareti, 

Cf M. Vr., p. 344. 
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Sassatavada ami Sanikhya 

The only Brahmanic school of philosophy, to which the 
Sassatavada bears resemblance, is the Sanikhya. According to 
this school, there are two distinct eternals, the Vurusa and 
the Vnikrti, the former corresponding to Attd and the latter to 
Loka, with this difference that, according to the Sassatavadins, 
the soul is an active agent while the Purusa (== eternal attd) of 
the Sanikhya is an inactive onlooker, the active agents being 
Aha/ikiira, the principle of individuation, which, hov/cver, 
issues out of the Prakrti or matter in its primeval form. The 
eternal Loka of the Sassatavadins is the evolved world in its 
variety.' 

Four kinch; of Ekaccasassatavddd 

II. Ekaccasassatavddd (Partial Eternalists), i.e., those who 
hold that one of the three classes of the higher gods exists 
eternally while the rest do not do so; or those who contend 
that the body or the organs of sense are impermanent while 
the mind or consciousness (citta^mano^viniidna^aud) is 
permanent. 

The three classes of the higher gods referred to above are 
(A) Abhassara, (B) Khiddapadosika, and (C) 
Manopadosika." 

(A) Abhassara. According to the cosmogonic 
speculations of the Buddhists, as also of some of the Upani§a- 
dic teachers,^ there were in the beginning no beings and the 
first to appear were the Abhassara gods, capable of taking 
shape at will/ feeding themselves only with joy they are 

1 See above, p. 24-25. 

2 DJgha, I, pp. 17 ff.; IIP pp. 28 ff. Cf. Majjhima, I, pp. 326 ff. 

3 Sum. ViEyp. 110: pakatiya nibbatta-sattanam natthitaya sufitlam. 
Taitt. Up. (II. 7): asad va idam agra isit, tato vai sad ajayata. See 
Brhad. Up. 1, 1-2. Cf. the Egg-legend in C//5. Up. 19, 1-3. See also 
RV, X, 129. To this conception, it seems the Chd, Up* (VI, 2,1) refers 
in the following words: Taddhaika ahur asad evedam agra Ssid ekam 
ev§dvitlyam. Tasmad asatal^ saj jSyata iti. 

4 Sum. Vil., I, p. 110: jh^Lnamattena nibbattatti manomay^. 
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self luminous {suyampabha), moving about in the sky and 
getting ail that they desired.' 

After existing lor aeons, there appeared a palace of 
Brahma [Brahma ximana). One of the Abhassara gods came 
to be reborn in the Brahmavimana or the Brahma-world at the 
exhaustion of his merits or the span of his life/' But he fell 
very lonely and wished for companions. Like him other 
Abhassara gods also made their appearance in the Brahma- 
world.^ The first Abhassara god, however, regarded himself 
as Brahnui or Mahabrahma thinking that as it was by means 
of his reflection that otlier beings appeared in the Brahma- 
world, he must be their creator. The other beings were also 
under the impression that the first Abhassara god, Maha- 
brahma. having been in existence before them, must have 
been their lord and originator (issaro katta riinimata.y^ 

The text says further that in course of time, some of these 
beings happened to be reborn in the mortal world and through 
meditation and such other practices could visualize their 
former existences up to their birth in the Brahma world and 
gave out the view that Mahabrahma, who had been existing 
when they were first born, was the creator of all beings and 
was eternal (sassato), whereas the beings who were born after 
Mahabrahma were created by him and hence impermanent 
(asassata). 

This doctrine naturally reminds us of the Upanisadic specu¬ 
lations about the creation of the world by Brahma the 

1 Dlglia, III, pp. 84-5. 

2 D'lgha, I, p. 17, ayukUiaya vd punnakkitayd. Cf, Gita, ix, 21. 

Te tarn hhuktva svargalokam vi^alam 
ksinc punye martyalokam vi^anti. 

3 Brahmakayika bhumi, see Sum, VU„ I, p. 110. 

4 Mahabrahma is described in the Pali texts as; abhibhQ anabhi- 
bhuto anftadatthu-daso vasavatti issaro katta nimmata settho saftjiia 
vasi bhutabhavyanam (the supreme, the unsurpassed, the all-seeing, the 
mighty, the lord, the creator, the maker, the chief, the best, the ruler, 
and the father of all present and future beings). 
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Prajapati, the Primeval Being, who by reflection produced fire, 
which in its turn produced water, which again produced earth 
(food or matter). Through these three elements the Primeval 
Being produced the whole universe. According to the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad the created things and beings are mere 
appearances hence evanescent, while the real, i.e. the eternal 
things are the Primeval Being and the three above-mentioned 
elements.^ 

(B) K h i d d a p a d o s i k a.^ This class of partial 
eternalists holds that the Nimmanarati. Paranimmita-vasavatti 
and such other gods,^ who are not given to excessive pleasure 
and enjoyment (khidclu), exist eternally, while others do not. 
The reason assigned is similar to the previous one, viz., that 
some of these gods were reborn in the mortal world, where 
through meditation and other practices they remembered 
their former births up to the Khiddapadosika-deva stage and 
not further. This led them to hold the belief as above. 

(C) M a n 0 p a d 0 s i k a.^ This class of partial eter¬ 
nalists believe that the Catummaharajika gods.* who do not 
bear ill-will towards one another, exist eternally, while those 
who do, fall from that state and so they are impermanent. 
The reason assigned is similar to the previous one with this 
difference that in this case they remembered up to their 
existence as Catummaharajika gods. 

(D) The Takki Ekaccasassatika; These, 
constituting the fourth class, are the logicians who arrive at 
the conclusion that the soul (^citta^mano=^vihhdm) is 
permanent, unchangeable, steadfast, and so forth, while the 
body is not so. This naturally reminds us of the Maitri 
Upanii^ad^ where the soul is described as pure 
{suddha), tranquil (idnta), eternal (idivata), great by itself 


1 Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 85-7. 

2 I,p. 19; III, p.31. 3 P//., I, p. 114. 

4 D7g/ifl,I,p.21;ni,pp.32-3. 5 Pi7,I,p. 114. 

6 Maitri, II. 3-4. 
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(sve mahimni), and making the body liviiig (anenedam 
iarlraift cetanavat pratifthSpitam). A similar conception is 
found in the Kausitaki and other Upamgads.^ 

Six of the eight forms of the so-called Sassatavddas and 
Ekaccasassatavadas, if critically examined, will be found to be 
based on one of the six abhihnas (higher powers) attained 
by the Arhats, viz., the Pubbenivasanaita (knowledge of 
former births). It is regarded as one of the various but not 
essential attainments of an Arhat. This power may be 
obtained by a person by practising concentration of mind but 
without fully developing insight into the truth, which is an 
essential condition of Arhat-hood. These meditators, who 
have not yet attained the Arhat-stage, but have acquired the 
power of recalling some of their former births, think that 
they have known what is to be known and give an interpreta¬ 
tion of the truth, i.e., of the ultimate beginning and end of 
existence, according to their own past experiences. 

The remaining two classes of speculators, the logicians, 
one holding the soul and the world to be eternal, and the 
other holding the soul to be eternal but not the body, have 
been passed over in the Brahmajalasutta with the remarks 
that opinions are sometimes formed by the logicians who 
depend purely on reasoning and not on meditation. 

Nag^juna assails Sassatavada 

As no attempt has been made in the Brahmajalasutta to 
refute the above-mentioned views, it will be worth while to 
turn to Nagarjuna's Madhyamakarika, in the last chapter of 
which, he takes up for refutation the various doctrines, two 
of which are the Sasvata- and Asaivata-vadas. 

Refuting Saivatavada, Nigarjuna says* that if a person of 
the past could be shown to be the same as that of the present, 

1 See Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanisads, p. 295; Ranade, Con¬ 
structive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 134. 

2 M. Vr., pp. 574-5. 
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then only ^vatavada could stand, but this is not possible as 
it wonld give rise to the contingency of permanency {nityatva) 
of a being as also to the possibility of a being, having a 
particular form of existence, to assume different bodies (lit. 
different forms of existence).' A permanent being should not 
be said to transmigrate, i.e., pass through death and rebirth nor 
can an animal become a human being through good karma, 
without death and rebirth, for. according to the Sa^vatavada, 
a man must remain a man, an animal an animal and that is 
not possible, so iaivatavada is not tenable.’' 

One may however question. “Well, how could §akyamuni 
say, *At that time I was the Cakravarti king Mandhata’. if 
Sakyamuni was not the same as Mandhata”. The object of 
sudi a statement, says Nagarjuna, is (i) to negative the notion 
of complete separateness {anyatvapratigedhakam) and (ii) to 
establish the non-identity (naikatva-pratipadakam) of the two 
existences of a transmigrating being. Admitting that i^akya- 
mnni was not totally different from Mandhata, what harm is 
there in holding that he was identical with Mandhata. 
Nagarjuna’s reply is that, besides the objection of nityatva 
(permanency), it would land us in the absurd position that 
upSddna is responsible for the distinction between the two 
existences and not dtmd. The absurdity is shown thus: Let 
us assume that atmS and upaddna are indistinguishable, and 

1 Ibid., ekagatisthasySpi ninigtttisatpgxhitatvaprasaAgit. That is. 
it would lead to the absurdity of an animal, for instance, (if it is n/iyu) 
to become a man or a god without passing through death. 

2 To comprehend the arguments of NSgarjuna, it should be remem¬ 
bered that .NagSrjuna uses the undermentioned synonyms of the Real 
and the Unreal in the absolute sense. 

The Beal: Nitya^SOivata^SvabhOva^Atmi, meaning that which 
is permanent, remains eternally the same without origin and destruction 
and never undergoes the slightest change, something like the so called 
eternal Him&laya mountains, the Sun, the Moon. 

The Unreal: Anitya=Ai3ivata=:Nil}$vabh3vassAnttimil, meaning 
that which is impermanent and undergoes diange is really non-existing 
like the two Moons seen by a person with diseased eyes. 
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that Stma of the previous existence is the same as the one in 
the present, from this it would follow that upadana (having 
paficaskandhalakfana) of the previous existence is the same as 
that of the present. But this is absurd as no change in 
upadana in two existences is admissible. Then again, if atmd 
and upadana be distinguished as the agent and its object, 
then also it is not proper to say that object (upadana) has 
changed but not its agent (atma, i.e., originator upadatr)} 
Nagarjuna then points out that atmd is inseparable from 
updddna, because it cannot exist apart from the upadana. 
If it is upadana which comes into existence and undergoes 
change on account of ignorance, karma, etc., and not atmd, 
then one has to say that the existence of atmd is without any 
cause (ahetukatvaprasahgdt) and that is impossible according 
to Nagarjuna. Hence dtmd and updddna are not separable. 

Nagarjuna then attacks the position of the Aid&vatavddins.* 
He says that if ‘men’ and the ‘men reborn as gods’ be regard¬ 
ed as different, like the Neem and Mango trees, then only 
the A^a^vatavadins can maintain that the soul of the man has 
been destroyed and a different soul has come into existence, 
but to maintain such a distinction in characteristics as between 
the Neem and Mango trees goes against the theory of the 
characteristic continuity (sarntdndnuvftti) of beings which is 
admitted to exist between ‘men’ and ‘the men reborn as gods' 
and so the position of the A^^vatavadins becomes untenable. 

Nagarjuna. explaining the position of the Sdivatdsdsvata- 
vadins (Pali Ekaccasassatikd =»Paxti&l Eternalists). says 
that according to this class of thinkers, a man when reborn as 
a god should partially give up his human attributes and take 
the divine in their place; so by the destruction of one part of 
his being he is aidivata, and by the retention of the other, he 

1 M. Vf., ch. xviii. 

2 Though it should have been dealt with along with tho doctrines 
of VcchedavSda (see infra) we cannot help treating it here in order to 
bring out the force of N&g&rjuna’s arguments. 
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is isivata. To hold that one part of a being is divine and 
the other human is not proper; hence the position of the 
Saivata^^vatavSdins is untenable.* 

After refuting the three positions mentioned above it be¬ 
comes easy for Nagarjuna to disprove the contention of the 
NaivaiaSvatanSSSSvatavadins He says that one may use the 
expression na iaivata or na aiaivata only when he has shown 
that there was something ia&vata which later on became 
aiaivata. But it has been already shown that the &&ivata and 
asasvata nature of beings cannot be established; hence there 
can be no such being as naivaSasvatanasaivata.^ 

He now rounds up this refutation by examining whether 
there is, in fact, any padartha (thing) going about in this 
beginningless world, the existence of which (thing) we have 
supposed on the basis of the continuous succession of birth 
and death without any beginning. If it could be proved that 
the samskaras,^ or, the self is leaving one gati (lit. state of 
existence) to go to another; from this again, it is going else¬ 
where, then the samara (stream of extstence) could be proved 
to be without a beginning. But this is not possible, because 
a thing which is permanent (nitya) or impermanent (anitya) 
cannot be said to be either coming or going. That being so, is 
it right to say that the stream of existences (sanisara) has a be¬ 
ginning only because of the remoteness and non-perception of 
the beginning of the chain of births and death {janmaparam- 
paraya atidlrghatvena-dyanupalambhat)1 Then again, 
when no entity can be shown as transmigrating (samsartur 
abhavdt), how can the stream of existences {sarnsdra) be 

1 Nag&rjuna, it seems, is evading the issue here. The contention 
of the Sisvatiiavatavidins is that the soul is divine and immortal while 
the body is not so. NSgErjuna here is not distinguishing the soul from 
the body. He is refuting those only who hold that the soul is one of 
the constituents of the body, or is at least not distinguishable form the 
body. This, however, is never accepted by the Br&hmanic SdhatavSdins. 

2 M. Vf., p. 529. 

3 M. Vr., p. 586; cf. Ibid., p. 529. Su^sJldrassiaccumuIated effect o£ 
deeds of past existences, both mental and physical. 
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said to have a beginning or not? So it is quite wrong to hold 
that there is something {kaicit padarthah) which has been 
going about in this beginningless world and which can be 
perceived. There is. in fact, nothing eternal (§dsvata) and 
so it is meaningless to think of anything as non-eternal (nia- 
Svata), or both, or neither of the two.* 

Antanantika 

III. Four kinds of Antanantika (limitists and unlimitists). 
The Antanantika are those who hold that 

(a) the world is limited in extent and circular in shape; 

(b) the world is unlimited in extent and is without any 
end; 

(c) the world is limited upwards and downwards, but un¬ 
limited breadthwise; 

(d) the world is neither limited nor unlimited (in any 
direction whatsoever.)® 

The reasons assigned for these conclusions are as follows; 
Some meditators who take the hnite and circular world as 
their object of meditation and do not extend it to all the 
world systems (CakkavdlasY arrive at the first conclusion- 
Those who take all the Cakkavalas as their object of medi¬ 
tation. arrive at the second,* while those who take the 
Cakkavalas limited upwards and downwards but unlimited 
breadthwise as their object of meditation, arrive at the third.* 

1 For NagUrjuna’s position see M. Fr., pp. 537,591. 

2 In the usual enumeration of ditthis, only first and secondare 
mentioned. See e g., Path., 1. p-153. 

3 A Cakrav&)a has a Sun and a Moon as also a multitude of stars 
moving around the Mahlmeru. 

4 See also Patis., I. p. 152-3. 

5 As an approach to this view we may point to the theory of the 
origin of the world in the A/loreyopani^eif, where the heaven and the 
earth are conceived as “encompassed on the upper and nether sides by 
regions of water.” Ranade. op., cit., p. 95. In the Buddhist cosmology 
a chiliocosm consisting of 1,000 or more worlds is encompassed by a 
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These three classes of speculators are, in fact, not con¬ 
cerned about the ultimate end of the world. They speak 
about the finiteness and infiniteness of the shape of the world. 
The first three conclusions are, according to the Sutta, 
nothing but the three kinds of experiences obtained gradually 
through meditation. The author of the Siitta wants to show 
that those who have one of these experiences but have not 
yet obtained the highest conception of Sunnata,^ give out 
one’s own individual experience as the true conception of 
the universe. In Buddhist cosmology the universe is believed 
to be composed of an infinite number of world-systems, of 
which one thousand or one million or one thousand millions 
form a chiliocosm.2 

As regards those who reach the fourth conclusion, the text 
says they are logicians who depend on pure arguments. The 
Buddhist logicians are evidently responsible for the fourth 
theory. Their characteristic method of exposition of all 
metaphysical topics is by the fourfold process {catu$kotika)^ 
It is. as a rule, not applied to empirical objects. By this 
fourfold process it is contended that the world is non-existent 
as the Sunyatavadins hold, or is only a creation of the mind 
as the Vijnanavadins assert, and hence the question of the 
attributes of anta and ananta with reference to the world does 
not arise. 

Sasarjuna^s Comment 

The exposition of the four Antanantadi views given above 
relates to cosmogony and appears to be a little laboured due, 

gigantic wall. See McGovern. Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, 

Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p, 89. 

1 Cf Sum. Vil., p. 123: Imasmim pi Brahmajale hettha ditthi- 
vasena desana uuhita. upari suflfiatapakasanam ggatam. 

2 In Mahayana cosmology, the universe is composed of as many 
worlds as the sands of the Ganges, i.e.. innumerable, incalculable. Cf. 
Eddington, The Expanding Universe, (1946). p, 4: 

A hundred thousand million stars make one Galaxy. 

A hundred thousand million Galaxies make one Universe. 

3 Viz., hoti\ na hoti; hoti ca na hoti ca\ rPeva hoti na na hoti. 
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perhaps, to the expositor’s desire to bring them into a line 
with the previously mentioned Sassatadi views and to attribute 
three of the four views to ecstatic experiences. The exposition 
of these views elsewhere is of quite a different nature and 
sounds reasonable. Nagarjuna has taken op these problems 
in his Madhyamaka-karika and has shown how these are 
untenable. He first states the four positions thus; 

(a) Those, who cannot foresee the future appearance of 
the self or the world (Qtmano lokasya va), regard the world as 
limited {antavan)', 

(b) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world, regard the world as unlimited (na antavan): 

(c) Those, who can foresee the future appearance of the 
self or the world partially and not fully, regard the world as 
both limited and unlimited; 

(d) Those, who cannot foresee the future appearance of 
the self or the world either partially or fully, regard the world 
as neither limited nor unlimited. 

Refuting the above four propositions. Nagarjuna says; 

(a) The existence of paraloka (after-life or after-world) is 
admitted by the Buddhists, hence those who admit it should 
not say that the self or the world has an end because in that 
case there could not be an after-life or after-world. 

(b) Similarly, if the existence of paraloka is admitted, one 
should not say that the self or the world has no end (qrumta) 
because in that case also there cannot be a paraloka. 

(c) The third view that the world is both limited and 
unlimited is not tenable for the following reasons: 

(i) Take for instance, the case of a man reborn as a godi 
if it be held that the skandhas of the man had been destroyed 
at his death (i.e. antavan). then it cannot be said that thqr have 
given rise to a god. They would be like the extii^liiislied 

1 M. Vf.. pp. 536,573,587-591. 

4 
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lamp with exhausted oil and wick. As it is admitted that a 
being reappears after death, it should not be said that the self 
or the world is limited. 

(ii) Applying similar reason, it can be shown that the 
self or the world cannot be said to be unlimited. In the case 
when a man is reborn as a god. if it be said that the skandhas 
of the man had not been destroyed at his death, they could 
not have given rise to a god. The self or the world would 
be endless and indestructible {ananto \indsi) on account of 
not giving up its own form. It is only when the previous 
skandhas cease to exist, and that another set of skandhas 
comes into existence, as a result of the same, hence it is not 
proper to say that the self or the world is unlimited {ananto) 
as the previous skandhas do not exist any further. 

In Buddhism, the repeated existences of a being is nothing 
but the continuous flow of skandhas (skandhasantana), the 
skandhas, however, are being destroyed every moment and 
have fresh existence like the flame of a lamp. In other words, 
the previous set of skandhas is destroyed every moment but 
at the same time it is followed by the appearance of the next. 
It happens uninterruptedly and so it is said to be continuous, 
though it is not strictly so. The flame of a lamp appears to 
be continuous and even identical, but, in fact, it is not so 
because the drop of oil which once fed the flame is exhausted 
and another drop of oil takes its place to feed the flame, 
which therefore cannot be identical with the previous one. 
On account of this apparent uninterruptedness, it is believed 
to be continuous and even identical. Hence to a Buddhist 
philosopher, the self or the world cannot be both limited and 
unlimited, it is ever flowing like a stream undergoing change 
every moment (until it reaches Nirvana). 

Nagarjuna then takes up for refutation the third view of 
both limitedness and unlimitedness. He says that the 
adherents of this view may say that one part of the man (i.e. 
body) is destroyed, hence antavSn; while the other part 
(Le., soul) remains undestroyed, hence anantavdn Nagirjuna 
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in reply says that it is absurd to hold that one part of a 
being is destroyed and the other is not. He. however, as a 
Buddhist philosopher, is not prepared to admit the existence 
of soul and body as two separate entities. He says that, 
according to his opponents, a man. if reborn as a god, should 
be partly human and partly divine, but this is not possible, 
hence the opponents cannot uphold the view of the self or the 
world being both limited and unlimited. 

He then proceeds to show that this partial identity and 
partial change cannot be attributed either to the soul 
(upaddtr) or to the elements of the body (upadana) because 
it has been established* that the soul has no existence of 
its own part from the skandhas, hence to speak of a non¬ 
existing entity as partially the same and partially different is 
absurd on the face of it. 

(d) When the third position is not tenable, i.e., when it 
cannot be said that the self or the world is both limited and 
unlimited, Nagarjuna says that no argument need be adduced 
to refute the fourth view that the self or the world is neither 
limited nor unlimited. 


Amaravik khepikd 

IV. Four kinds of Amaravikkhepikd (evasive disputants). 

There are some thinkers who do not want to draw a line 
of demarcation between good and evil action ; so when they 
are confronted with inquiries about good and evil, they do 
not give a categorical answer, for they believe that they may 
be wrong in their answer and be opposed by others and that 
will produce in their mind either pleasure or displeasure,* 


1 See M. Vr., Ch. XVUI. 

2 Dightt, I, 25; Yatthame assa chando va rSgo va doso vi patigho 
v5 taip mam’ assa mas&. Yaip mam’ ssa musS so mam’ assa vighSto. 
See Sum. Vil., I. p. 1>6. Chando=dubbalarago; rago=balavarago: 
doso=dubbala-kodho; patigho=balava-kodho. 
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which fact proves that he is wrong and guilty of speaking a 
falsehood, and so it will be a hindrance to bis spiritual pro¬ 
gress. Likewise he will have upadana (cause for rebirth) and 
that will also be a hindrance to his further spiritual progress. 

The third class of Amaravikkhepika are those who are 
afraid of facing a well-trained logician about good and evil, 
lest they be vanquished in the dispute and thus be led to 
bear ill-will towards their opponents. This ill will would 
cause hindrance to their spiritual progress.’ 

The fourth class of Amaravikkhepika are those who do 
not give any definite opinion about the ultimate problems, 
e g, whether there is an after-life or not. whether Tatbagata 
exists after death or not. etc. 

These disputants have thus their own good reason for the 
line of action followed by them in view of the fact that good 
(kuiala) and evil (akusala) are relative terms, and no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between them. To a Mahayanist 
or a Vedantist there is ultimately nothing as good or evil, 
and hence no positive statement can be made about them, 
the best course therefore would be either to remain silent or 
evade a positive answer, and the latter course has been pre¬ 
ferred by the Amaravikkhepika. Whatever may have been 
the justification for the disputants becoming Amaravikkbe- 
pika, they were, in the eyes of the Buddhists, men of weak 
intellect and deluded, and supposed to have been generally 
incapable of being true brahmacarins. Hence they were not 
regarded as capable of attaining the highest truth.^ 

Safijaya, one of the six heretical teachers, has been classed 
as an Amaravikkhepika.’ He is described also as an Ajnana- 
vadin, i.e.. a sceptic, who keeps an open mind in regard to the 
ultimate problems. 


1 See B. M, Barua, Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 329. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 521. 

3 See above, p. 33. 
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Adhiccasamuppannika 

V. Two classes of Adhiccasamuppannika (Fortuitous 
Originists), There are some thinkers who hold that the soul 
and the world originate accidentally without any cause 
{adhiccasamuppannika).^ 

(a) The texts speak of one class of such thinkers thus: 
There are some meditators who take up Vdyo-kasina' for 
meditation and then reaching the fourth stage of meditation 
(jhdna) discover that mind is the source of all troubles, and 
so they induce a state in which mind does not function. 
Should they die while thus meditating, they are reborn as 
‘Asannasatta’ (perception-less) gods. Some of these again 
fall from that state by developing sahhd (perception) and are 
reborn in the mortal world where some of them practise 
meditation and develop the power of remembering former 
births. Their memory does not go beyond the Sahhuppdda 
(perception-arising) state, i.e., the time of their fall from 
their position as ‘Asannasatta’ gods, and so they declare that 
the soul and the world originate fortuitously. 

(b) The second class of Adhiccasamuppannika^ com¬ 
prises those who arrive at the above-mentioned conclusion 
through reasoning. As a parallel to this doctrine, we may 
refer to the Lokayatikas or Barhaspatyas who hold that the 
happiness and misery of persons are brought about by the 
laws of naturei and that there is no other cause. It was by 
an accidental combination of elements that the living beings 
such as a peacock of variegated colours or a human being is 

1 lo the Samyutta, 11, p. 20 it is said that Kassapa once asked 
Buddha whether misery is uncaused and is not due to one’s own and 
others’ actions (asayamk&ram aparamk&ram adhiccasamuppannam 
dukkhan rO* See also Dtgha, 111, p. 139. 

2 See Vis, M., p. 172: By vdyo-kasina is meant that the meditator 
fixes his mind on the force of air, moving the tips of shrubs or hair or 
touching his body while blowing through a hole on the wall of his 
meditating room. See also Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p, 10. 

3 Dtgha, 1, p. 53-54; Sarfiyutta, 111, p. 211. 
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born. The conceptions of heaven and hell, merit and demerit^ 
and so forth, according to them, are creations of designing 
minds. The doctrine of Ajita Kesakambalin is similar to 
what has been stated above. According to him, there is no 
preceding cause or condition for the affliction or purification 
of a person and hence there is no need for exertion. It is a 
mistake to think, he says, that one can change the course of 
his life by the observance of precepts or performance of 
rituals or practice of asceticism/ 

Uddhamaghdtanika 

VI. Sixteen kinds of Uddhamdghdtanika-sanhivddins^ 
(those who believe in the existence of a conscious soul after 
death)/ The sixteen conceptions are as follows: — 

(a) Soul is material {rupiY and remains healthy and 
conscious after death (arogo param marand sanhi). This view, 
says Buddhaghosa, is due to the meditator taking the soul as 

1 In the Digha Nikaya (I, p. 30) the five classes of thinkers including 

the Antanantikas dealt with above are called Pubbantakappikas 
(i.e. those who speculate about the beginning of the universe). In the 
Madhyamika-vrtii (pp. 536, 572), however, only the Sa^vatavadins arc 
called Purv^ntikas. while the Antanantikas are qaUed Apar&ntikas 
(i.e. those who speculate about the future of the universe) (Sec also 
Maljhima, II, pp. 228 ff,; I, p. 155). Buddhaghosa remarks in a 

general way that some of those who have developed the power of 
remembering former births {pubbenivdsdnussati) become Pubbantaka¬ 
ppikas, while some who have developed higher vision (dibbacakkhu) 
become Aparantakappikas (Sunia$\,gala Vilasiiii^ I, p. 119), 

2 The Aparantakappikas, according to the Digha NikSya^ arc forty- 
four in number, counting from Uddham&ghgtanikas up to the Dittha- 
dhamma-nibb^nav^dins, while the preceding eighteen are called 
Pubbantakappikas. {Sum. Vil., 1, p. 118-9). 

3 Digha, I, p. 31; Majjhima, II, p. 229. 

4 Rupl att^. 'Rupa’ is usually translated as *form*. On the basis of 
the connotation of 'rupa’ in 'n^marOpa,* 1 think, it should be translated 
by the word 'matter\ In the Buddhist cosmological speculations, 
*rupadb&tu’ means not *the world of forms,* but the 'material world.* 
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the object of his meditation. He further says that such beliefs 
are held by the Ajivikas. From the information collected by 
Dr. Barua, it is apparent that the Ajivikas conceived of soul 
as an entity absolutely pure in its nature, but there is nothing 
to show that the soul, according to the Ajivikas. is material. 

(b) Soul is non-material (arupi) but remains healthy and 
conscious after death. Buddhaghosa thinks that this view is 
due to the meditator reaching the Arupasamapatti stage by 
taking soul {atta) as the nimitta (object of meditation) of 
Arupasamapatti. He attributes to Mahavira a doctrine similar 
to this. Buddhaghosa seems to be correct in his suggestion, 
because the Jainas also describe their soul (jiva) as non¬ 
material (arupa) and formless {amurta\^ 

Likewise ‘Arupadhatu* means not the ‘world of the formless’ but the 
‘non-material world*. 

In the M. Vr., it is clearly stated that nama is a collective name of 
the four arupinah skandha (i.e immaterial skandhas) while rupa is that 
which takes form and olfers obstruction {rupyata iti rupam badhyata 
ityarthah). The Tibetan rendering of rupyate is gslii^- tii run has= 
because it is susceptible of examination and that of badhyate is gnod. 
par, bya. bar, ruh- ii is susceptible of being struck (see M, Vr,, p. 544 
fn.). Cf. Another conception of soul similar to this in the Mahanidana 
Sutta {Dlgha^W, p. 64)- Rupl me paritto atiii ti Rup~i me ananto 
attd ti. It may be observed that if Rupl means ‘form* it cannot be ananta 
(infinite) hence rupl should mean ‘material.’ 

1 Sec Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 309. See also Guerinot, 
La Religion Djaina (Paris, 1826), ch. VI: Vame le dfiva, est le principc 
db la vie, la force vitale- £lle possede une serie de qualites: elle est 
immatbrielle, amourta, sans forme, aroupa .” 

The only point to which 1 want to draw attention is that the word 
"aroupa^ (arupa) should have been rendered into French by the word 
‘immatbrielle’ and ‘amourta’ {amurta) by ‘sans forme’. Mr. Jaini also in 
his Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge, 1916), p. 83, translates amurta by 
the word ‘immaterial’. In the Dravyasamgraha (edited by Sarat 
Chandra Ghosal, 1917, The Sacred Books of the Jainas Series), pp. 4, 5, 
22, amurta is translated by the word ‘formless*. 

Mons. Guerinot, however, does not mention the source from which 
he traced the word *arQpa’. From the Dravya-sarfigraha (p. 22) it is 
apparent that soul, according to the Jainas, in its pure state, is invisible 
and it takes matter (pudgala) when it is afflicted by passions. 
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The next six views are more or.less stereotyped combioa^ 
tions of rupi and arupK anta and ananta. These are as follows: 
The soul after death is 

(c) both material (riipT) and non* material (arupl) 

(b) neither rupi nor arupi 

(e) limilea \unta) 

(f) unlimited {ananta) 

(g) both antavan and anantavan 

(h) neither antavan nor anantavan 
The soul after death is conscious of 

(i) only one object (ekattay 

(j) many objects (nanattay 

(k) limited space or object (parittaY 

(l) unlimited space or object (appamanaY 

The last four views are attributed by Buddhaghosa to the 
various experiences acquired by ecstatic meditation. He 
says that the ninth (i) view is held by those who have attained 
the fourth samapatti, while the tenth (j) by those who have 
not attained any one of the samapattis- The eleventh (k) and 
twelfth (1) are held by those meditators who have for 


] Cf. Brahmakayika (nanatia-kayd ekatta-safihino) and Subhakii;LQ§ 
{ekatta-kaya ekatta-sannino) gods=2nd and 4th Vifiha^atthitis {Dlgha,ll, 
p. 69). 

2 Cf. Manussa ekacce ca deva ekacce ca vinip&tiki {nQnatta-kdyS 
ndnatta-sannino); Abhassara {ekatta-kdyd ndnattasaMino) gods = ist and 
3rd Viflfia^aUhitis {Digha, II, p. 69). 

3 Cf. Majihima, II, p. 13: Sabbaso rupasafiMnacp samatikkamo, 
patighasahfi^nam atthahgamo, nanattasannanam amanasik^ro ananto 
Ikaso ti &k§sSlnafic^yatanam upasampajja viharati ayam catuttho 
vimokkho. 

4 Cf. Majjhima, II, p 229 ; Etam va pan’ ckcsam up&tivattatam 
viflASijakasinam eke abivadanti appamaijain anefijam: for further eluci¬ 
dation, see also Majjhimaf II, p. 13. 
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meditation an object or space or vihhana, limited (paritta) or 
unlimited (appamana). The soul after death has 

(m) unmixed happiness (ekanta-sukhi), e.g., when a 

being is in the third or fourth jhanabhumv, 

(n) unmixed misery (ekanta-dukkhi) e.g., when a being 

is in hell; 

(o) mixture of happiness and misery, e g., when a 

human being is in the mortal world; 

(p) neither happiness nor misery, e.g., when a being is 

in the Vehapphala heaven. 

3uddhaghosa attributes these four views to those who form 
their conception of soul on the basis of the four different kinds 
of future existences as indicated above. 


Uddhamaghatanika-asannivada 

Vll. Eight kinds of Uddhamdghdtanika-asamivddins 
(upholders of the existence of unconscious soul after death). 

Among those who are of opinion that the soul remains 
unconscious but healthy after death {aghdta), the following 
eight conceptions of the soul are current: 

The soul is 

(a) material (rupX) 

(b) non-material {arupt) 

(C'h) both rupi and arupt and so forth as stated above 
in connection with the conscious soul (c-h). 


Uddhamdghatanika-n’ eva sanfiinasannivadd 

VIII. Eight kinds of Vddhamaghdtanika-n' evasannind- 
saMivadins (supporters of the view that the soul after death is 
neither conscious nor unconscious). 
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Among those who adhere to the view that the soul after 
death remains healthy, but is neither conscious nor uncons* 
cious, the following eight opinions exist: 

The soul is (a) material {rupl), (b-h) non^material {arupT) 
and so forth, as shown under the previous head 
‘unconscious soul after death.* 

The opinions placed under the headings *Adhiccasamup- 
pannika’ and ^Uddhamaghatanika’, are formed, says Buddha- 
ghosa. according to the object (kasina) of meditation selected 
by a meditator. He says that the meditators sometimes become 
so much engrossed with the object of their meditation that 
they lose their power of judgment. They are carried away by 
their ecstatic experiences and give out their individual 
experiences as the Truth. In the exposition of the thirty-four 
views given above, he pointed out, as far as possible, how far 
a kasina could be responsible for a particular view.' There 
are some views, however, based on the Buddhist notion of 
heavens and hells, e.g„ attd hoti ekantasukhi ekantadukkhi, 
sukhhdukkhi, and so forth, 

Ucchedavadd 

IX. Seven kinds of Ucchedavddins (Na{that(avddins^=^ 
Annihilationists). The following are the seven different con¬ 
ceptions of soul held by the Annihilationists in a gradual 
ascending order but the soul, in every case, is believed to 
become extinct after death: 

(a) The soul has form (nlpavd) and is made of the four 
elements, and is like the body born of father and 
mother. In short, its composition is similar to that 
of the human being. 

1 An instance is giyen in the Moijhima Nikdya (I, p, 21) sls to how 
a meditator is sometimes bewildered by the object of his meditation. 
Sec Paponcasudam, p, 121-2 commenting on the passage *£ke sama^a- 
brahmana rattim eva sam^nam divU ti ti safljanati, etc.* 

2 Samyutta, IV, p. 401, 
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(b) The soul is heavenly* and has form. It remains in 
the Kamavacara sphere and is nourished by material 
food. 

(c) The soul is heavenly, has form and is of the same 
substance as mind (manomaya). It possesses all the 
parts of the physical body, major and minor, as also 
the organs of sense (indriyas).^ 

(d) The soul is of the same substance as beings of the 
dkdsdnancdyatana^ i.e. like these beings, it has 
neither rupasahhd (perception of material objects) 
nor pafighasaiina (perception of obstructing objects) 
and is indifferent to the distinctions made between 
one thing and another identifying itself with infinite 
space (anantdkcisa). 

(e) The soul is of the same nature as beings of the 
vinnamnanedyatana,* Like these beings it can 
remain beyond the sphere of the Akasanancayatanu- 
paga gods and identifies itself with ‘infinite 
consciousness’ {anantam vinndnam). 

(f) The soul is like the beings of the dkificamdyatana. 
Like these beings, it can stay outside the sphere of 
the Viiinananancayatanupaga gods. 

(g) The soul is similar to the beings of the nevasamid- 
ndsanndyatana,^ and hence superior to the Akin- 
cannayatanupaga gods. This state of the soul is 
considered as the best (panlta) and the most tranquil 
(Santa). It also becomes extinct after death. 

The seven conceptions of the soul arc apparently based on 
the Buddhistic classification of beings as shown below, 

1 Sum. Vil , I, p. 120: Dibbo ti dcvaloke sambhuto (by heavenly 
we mean that it is produced in one of the spheres of K^UnSvacara gods). 

2 Sum. VU.. I, p. 120. It is similar to the RQp^vacara gods. 

3 i.e. similar to the 4th class of ArOp&vacara gods. 

4 i.e. similar to the 3rd class of Arupgvacara gods. 

5 i.e. similar to the 2nd class of ArQp&vacara gods. 

6 i.e. similar to the 1st class of ArOp&vacara gods. 
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namely, two classes of the Kamavacaras, one class of the 
Rupavacaras and four classes of Arupavacaras.* The 
underlying idea of these conceptions is that the soul is made 
of elements that constitute one or other of the above- 
mentioned categories of beings. In short, these theories 
amount almost to the identification of the soul with the body 
{tarn jlvam tarn sarlram), a theory not accepted by any of the 
Buddhist philosophers.‘ 

If we critically examine the views under the head 
Ucchedavada’, we find nothing but the Buddhist conception 
of the seven classes of beings (vinnanatfhitis). First, the soul 
is identified with the body, and then it is shown that as the 
body of beings may be of seven different varieties, so also is 
the soul. The soul may also be interpreted as something 
separate from the body but of the same nature as the body. 

Ditthadkammanibbanavada 

X. Five classes of Dittha-dhammanibbdnavddins (theori- 
sers about the attainment of Nibbana in this life). 

The five classes are as follows: — 

Those who believe that the soul attains Nibbana (perfection) 


1 The subdivisions of the K^rnSvacara beings are as follows 

(a) Beings of Niraya, Tiracchanayoni, Petaloka, Asurabhavana and 
Manussaloka. 

(b) The gods of Catummah^rEjikadevaloka, Tavatiqisabhavana, 
Nimraanaratidevaloka and Paranimmitavasavattidevaloka. 

Those of the Rupavacara gods are ; Brahmaparisajjadevas, Brahma* 
purohitadevas etc. up to Akanitthadevas. 

Those of the Arupavacara gods arc : (a) AkSsanafic^yatana, (b) 
Vihnananaheayatana, (c) Akihcaftn5yatana and (d) NevasaftftanasafiM- 
yatana. 

For further details see McGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, 
pp. 49*50, *60*70 ; A hhidharmakoia, ch. Ill, cf. also *Satta VifttlariaUhi- 
tiyo’ in Digha, II, p. 68-69, 

For Nagarjuna’s refutation of the A^asvatavada (-Ucchedavada), 
Sec ante, p. 45, 

2 See Digha,l,p,\Sl. 
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(a) when it fully enjoys the pleasures of the five senses, 
viz., riipa, rasa, sabda, gundha and spariai 

(b) when it, free from desires (/cnma) and evil thoughts 
and actions {akusala-dhamma). enters into the first jhdna in 
which state, there is reflection (vitakka) and judgment (vicdra) 
and a feeling of joy derived on accouht of dissociation from 
the world; 

(c) when it. in the second Jhana, becomes free from re¬ 
flection and judgment, internally serene, and remains with 
thoughts concentrated, and in the enjoyment of happiness 
derived through meditation; 

(d) when it. in the third jhdna, becomes indifferent to 
happiness and unhappiness, remains conscious of all that is 
happening, and is pervaded by a sense of ease; and 

(e) when it, in the fourth jhdna, after dismissing both 
happiness and unhappiness, pleasure and pain, has a pure 
state having only equanimity (upekkhd) and memory (sati). 

These five views hardly need any comment. The first is 
that of the worldly man running after worldly pleasures and 
may well be compared to the materialistic school of philosophy 
like the Lokayatikas or the Barhaspatyas according to whom 
the summum bonum of human life lies in the full enjoyment 
of the worldly pleasures attainable through wealth yielded by 
cattle-rearing, trade, agriculture etc,‘ The next four views 
refer to the four jhdnas. which are regarded by the Buddhist 
monks as the first four steps in the path of spiritual 
advancement. 


1 See SarvasiddhSntasangraha, edited and translated by Pretn Sundar 
Bose, 1929, p. 7. 



CHAPTER III 


The Religieux in Ancient India 

Samana ■ Brahmana 

The Pali texts furnish us not only with an account of the 
various religious and philosophical views, dealt with in the 
previous chapter, but also with a picture of the religious 
people and their practices. The religieux are broadly referred 
to as Samana-Brahmana. which include the Brahmanas, 
Buddhists. Jainas, AjiVikas and all others professing diSerent 
creeds as also the ascetics (tapassino), practising rigorous 
asceticism. These two terms are found in combination not 
only in the Pali texts but also in the Jaina scriptures,' works 
of Panini and Patanjali,^ records of the Greek historians® and 
inscriptions of Asoka.* In the Sumahgala-vilasml^ Samana 
are distinguished as those who are not Brahmanas by birth 
but have renounced the worldly life while Brahmanas are 
those who are born in Brahmana families, and who are 
interested more in religion and philosophy than in 
secular affairs. According to Patanjali.® Sramanas and 
Brahmanas belong to rival groups, one being always 
opposed to the other. In the Buddhist texts, the 
Wandering recluses (paribbajaka) and Ascetics {tapassino) 

1 Sutra-krtaiiga, II. 6 

2 V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, p. 383*4 

3 Strabo XV. 1. 59: McCrindle (1901), p. 65n.: Fick. Social 
Orgnisation in North India, p. 62-3 

4 Rock Edict Xin 

5 Sum. Vii, 1. p. 102 : pabbajjupagatabhavcna samaijS, jatiyS 
brahmana lokena va samanS ti ca brahmana ti ca evara sammatS, Cf. 
Majjliima, 11, p. 89 : pubbe khattiyo va (vcsso va) suddo va ti «amaa«5 
sa assa antarahits samario t’cva saukbam gacchati; Samyutta, I, p, 45: 
iatihfnS 

6 V. S. Agrawala, op. at., p. 384 
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are generally referred to as Samana. An Ajivika saint is 
described in the Papancasudarii' as a naked Samana. Gotama 
Buddha was very often addressed by the non-Buddhists as 
Samana Gotama. A perfect Jaina monk is called a Samana. 
The word “Samana” is derived from the root sam=to quieten, 
to control. In the Sumangala-vilasinl’‘ a Samana is defined as 
one who has eschewed evil deeds and thoughts, overcoming 
thereby suffering, old age, death and rebirth. In the Mahd- 
assapurasutta* is detailed the duties and obligations of a 
Buddhist monk who is regarded as an ideal Samana* 
Brahmana. Like the Samanas, the Brahmanas are also 
described as persons of perfect purity and sanctity. As a 
rule the Samanas and Brahmanas were looked upon by the 
common folk as saintly persons, deserving respect and 
support. They also received patronage and protection from 
the rulers. As far as spiritual attainment was concerned, no 
distinction was made between a Samana and a Brahmana. 

It may be that the Brahmanas observed the rules of the 
Brahmanic society and performed the rituals and ceremonies 
incumbent upon a Brahmana by birth,* If is not quite correct 
to classify the Samanas and Brahmanas by their observance 
of moral precepts (ftla), or practice of asceticism, (tapo), or 
cultivation of intellectual culture ipanfia), or adoption of the 
different means for emancipation {vimutti)^ It seems to have 

1 Papahcasudani, I, p. 151 

2 K(7.. I, p. 246: samita*p2paU& samano ti veditabbo: see 
also Majjhima, I, p. 280 cf. Dhammapada, 388 : bshitapapo ti brihmapo 
samacariya samano ti vuccati. 

3 Majjhima, I, pp. 271 f. 

4 Cf. V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., p, 314; An ascetic (muni, iramana) 
is required to oSer purodaia (sacrificial cake) to Agni standing in 
knee-deep waters of the Sarasvaii 

5 Cf. Sukumar Dutt’s Early MonocIi/sMi. p. 42: “In the 

Kttssapa-sihanadasutta, the Samanas and Brahmapas are classified toge¬ 
ther as SilavadS, Tapojigucch&vadS, PafIfiSvIidS and VimuttivSda 
Gautama Buddha claims that he excelled others in all these four acquisi¬ 
tions. See also Angutiata, II, p. 200 f. 
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been a common practice for one group of Samana or of 
Brahmana to criticise another on account of mutual rivalry. 
In the list of societies {parisa), Samanas are counted as one 
along with the Brahmana, Khattiya and Gahapati.' 

The Samanas and Brahmanas. i.e., the religieux in general 
may be subdivided thus: — 

(i) Brahmana-Purohitas [Rtviks) 

It has been stated above* that the performance of sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonies was widely prevalent among the Brahmanas 
and Ksatriyas, who believed that it would lead to happiness 
and ultimate good for a long time.’ Celebration of sacri¬ 
fices was an intricate affair and required a good deal of study 
and knowledge of the ritualistic literature. For every impor¬ 
tant sacrifice, services of a number of priests (rtviks) were 
necessary.’ Of the many priests engaged, the main function 
was performed by the Yajurvedic Brahmana called Adhvaryu 
(Addhariya), supervision was made by the Rgvedic Brahmana 
called Brahman (Bahvrca=Bavharija) while the chanting of 
hymns was entrusted to the Samavedic Brahmana, the Udgata 
(Cbandoka). Ail the officiating priests must be pure in des¬ 
cent both from the father’s and mother’s side for seven gene¬ 
rations, proficient in the ritualistic spells (mantra), three 
Vedas and their glossary (nighandu), sacrificial works (ketu- 
bha), etymological treatises, traditional lore (itihdsa). worldly 
sciences (lokdyata) and science of physiognomy. They should 
be ehaste in morals, learned, intelligent and expert in handling 
sacrificial ladles (sujam).^ Kutadanta, a rich Brahmana 
teacher, wanted to learn from Buddha the three kinds of 
sacrifices and their sixteen accessories (tividham yafinasam- 
padam solasa parikkhdram). There can be no doubt that in 

1 Majjhima, I, p. 72: Khattiyaparisa brahmaoaparisS, gahapati- 
parisa samanaparisa 

2 See ante, pp. 1-4 3 Digha, I, p. 136 

4 Sec antCy p. 10 

5 Digha, I, pp. 120. 131; Majjhima, 11, p. 210 

6 Digha, p, 134, 
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order to be qualified as priests, the ofi&ciating Brahmanas had 
to undergo a long course of both practical and theoretical 
training. The priests, according to Panini. were experts in 
sacrificial rituals, proficient in Vedic lore and capable of 
chanting hymns with proper intonation.^ They earned their 
livelihood by officiating as priests in the sacrifices performed 
by the rich. The professional Purohitas formed a class of 
religieux, commanding respect and reverence of the people. 

(/z) Brahmanical Academic Teachers 

In the Tevijja,^ Kilfadanta,^ Subha^ and other suttas we 
come across the names of Cahki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, 
Janussom. Todeyya, Kutadanta and other Brahmanas who are 
described as teachers enjoying the revenues of villages given to 
them by the kings of the country.® These Brahmanas were very 
rich, and known as mahasala^brahmanas. They occasionally 
celebrated sacrifices by spending large sums. These Brahmana 
teachers also possessed all the four qualities of a purohita 
mentioned above. They were of superior class, and had ex¬ 
cellent appearance (brahmavanm brahmavaccasi) and were 
proficient in perfect intonation of Vedic hymns (kalydnavdco 
kalydnavdkkarano)J They taught mantras to 300 to 500 students 
(mdnavakas), who flocked to them from different countries 
{nanddisa nandjanapadd mdnavakd dgacchanti). They comman- 

1 For further details, see V. S. Agrawala op, cit,, p. 372-3 

2 I, pp. 235 f. 3 1, pp. 127f. 

4 Majjhima, II, p. 202 

5 The terms in which this is expressed are the same in every 
account, viz., **K0tadanto brahma^o Khanumatam (Magadhanaip 
brShmai^agamam) ajjhavasti satinakatthodakarp sadhanriam rajabhoggarp 
raftfia Magadhena Seniyena BimbisSrena dinnam rSjadcyyam brabmadey- 
yarp.'' The custom of giving away lands to Brahmanas was common in 
ancient India and it still prevails. 

6 In Kaiika, Varru is interpreted as students of the upper three 
classes. 

7 DlghOy I, p. 114: this attribute was also applied to Buddha; 
see Dighat I, 132. Papini explains it as a synonym of brahmaedrin (V. S. 
Agrawala, op. c/r., p. 81) 

5 
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ded respect of the people, who thought that it would be 
beneath their teacher’s dignity to go to Gotama Buddha for 
discussion, and suggested that the latter should come to him. 
The maxim that guests should be honoured led. however, 
the Brahmana teachers, in some instances, to approach the 
Teacher. These Brahmanas were expected to enter into dis¬ 
cussions with distinguished teachers, who paid visits to their 
countries, in order to convince the people of their great 
erudition. The description of the discussions is, however, 
scanty and one-sided, but it leaves no room for doubt in our 
mind that these Brahmanas were distinguished scholars and 
teachers, and were maintained by the king as such; they were 
not required to officiate at sacrifices as the previously men¬ 
tioned class had to do in order to earn their livelihood. They 
were not exactly religieux but they were their teachers and 
formed a class by themselves. They were criticised by Buddha 
for being mere reciters of the Vedic hymns and for teach¬ 
ing the ways and means for attaining Brahmaloka (Brahma- 
sahavyata), which had neither been visualised by them nor by 
their predecessors, the r$is. the composers of the Vedic 
hymns like Auhaka. Vamaka, etc.' 

(Hi) Anchorites or Hermits 

The system of Hermit life is very old. and was found in 
ancient times in Egypt. Palestine, Syria, and many other 
countries of the East. In India, eremetic life was the earliest 
form of monasticism. In the Aranyaka literature of the pre* 
Buddhistic period, we are introduced to a class of Brahmanas, 
who retired to forests and were commonly known as Vana- 
prasthas. They studied the Aranyakas, resorted to the forest 
and performed sacrifices in their own way by means of 
meditation and chanting of mantras, but there is no indica¬ 
tion in these texts that they practised austerities (tapasya).^ 

1 See above, p. 1-2 

2 For details about the life of thesee Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda, II, pp. 489 ff. See above, p. 11-12. 
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It is in the Upani^ads^ that we come across, for the first 
time, the terms like mw/ii, pravrajirt, and tdpas referring to 
persons living in the forests and practising austerities.^ 

The division of the people in the Upani.sads as Pitrydnists 
and Devaydnists indicates that austerities were regarded as a 
better means for going to the higher planes.^ The Pitr> anists 
were those who lived in the villages, performed sacrifices, 
made gifts, practised austerities, and were engaged in works 
of public utility like the digging of wells etc, and passed to 
the higher regions along the path called Pitrydna but had to 
return to this world;* while the Devayanists were those who 
lived in the forests and practised faith, truthfulness and 
austerities {sraddha, satya. tapasyd), went to the brahmaloka 
along the path called Devaydna and never returned to this 
world.® The latter were certainly Sannydsins who dwelt in 
the forests, practised austerities, wandered about and lived 
on alms. 

The term muni is used in the Pali works in the sense 
of a person who is restrained in word, thought and speech,® 

1 Brhaddranyaka, IV, 4. 22; Chdndogya, II, 23. 1. 

2 In the Rgveda (X. 109. 4; 154. 2. VI. 5.4) the words muni^ yatiy 
tapas and tapasvanu occur but particulars are lacking as to the sense 
they bore at the time. Muni is found to refer to those who read the 
stotras (VII. 56.8), possessed occult powers (X. 136) and wore long 
hairs (Cf. Keiins in X. 136). In the Samhitas and Brdhmanas, the term 
yati occurs, but the details of the life of a yati are again lacking. 

3 Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture^ p. 13. 

4 Chdndogya, VI. 2. Id. 

5 Ibid,, V. 10. 1; Brhaddranyaka, VI. 2. 15. Cf, Dlgha, HI, p. 239 : 
vatena silena v§ tapena brahmacariyena va devo va bhaviss&mi 
devaflflataro ti. 

6 In the Niddesa (I, p. 58) Munis are subdivided into six classes : 
{{) dgdramunayo^those who lead a household life, but know the path 
and doctrine, (ii) andgdramunayo—those who retire from the world and 
know the path and doctrine; (tii) sekhamunayo^those who have 
attained one of the maggas and phalas; (iv) asekhamunayo:=s:ihe Arhats; 
(v) pacce^'n*mM/tuyo=paccekabuddhas; and (vi) mw/j/mwiiflyorssamma- 
sambuddhas. 
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a sage, a good Buddhist, a monk. Like muni, the term 
tapassin in Pali also bears the meaning of a person having 
mastery over his senses.^ It retained also the sense that a 
tapassin is one who resorts to the austere practices of remain¬ 
ing naked, or wearing barks, skins, rough cloths, rags etc. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya.^ there is a reference to Brahniana 
ascetics (r^/s) dwcli. in the forests as also to the belief 
that heavenly existence in after-life could be attained by a 
Brahmana by means of asce icism (tapetia), which was one 
of the five meritorious deeds. Hence, side by side with the 
sacrificial rituals of the Brahmanas, there grew up a belief 
among a certain class of men that h4ddhi (purity), or vimukti 
(emancipation), or svarga (heavenly existence) could be 
obtained by means of self-mortifications alone. In the Pali 
texts, extreme ascetic practices are spoken of generally in 
connection with the paribbdjakas and non-Brahmanic sects. 
The Niganthas, e.g., held that sukha or duhkha or aduhkha- 
asukha-vedand was due to previous karma\ hence, if by 
ascetic practices (tapas) one could purge off the effects of 
his former deeds and avoid performing fresh acts, he 
could put an end to his karma. On the complete stoppage of 
karmaic effects, advent of duhkha would be arrested, and with¬ 
out duhkha there could be no vedand (feeling), and absence 
of vedand would lead to an end of dw/zk/iu for ever.^ Such 
reasoning could not but encourage rigorous ascetic practices 
and in fact it did among the non-Brahmanic religieux/^ 

The ascetic practices appear in the Nikdyas in a stereotyp¬ 
ed form with hardly any change. These may be summarised 
as follows: There are ascetics some of whom remain almost 
naked (acelaka), some are devoid of social manner (/m///ac5ru), 
some take food by licking hand, while some do not accept 

1 Dlgha, III, p, 48 f; A nguttara, IV, p, 84,* Papini equates tdpasa to 

dami, yogi, viveki, tyagi, see Agrawala, op, cit., p. 380. 

2 Majjhima, II, pp. 135, 199. 

3 Majjhima, II, p. 214. Cf. B. C. Law, Mahdvira, p. 67. 

4 Sce/B2.»II. PP-698ff. 
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food if invited or if any courtesy be shown to them or if food 
be offered from any kind of storing vessel or the interior of a 
house or by women in certain circumstances or from a place 
infested with flies, or where dogs look for food. They do not 
drink any intoxicating liquor, restrict their visits for alms 
to one or two or at most seven doors, or limit the quantity 
of alms to one or two or at most seven pots and so forth. 
There are some again who live on self-grown vegetables, fruits, 
or food-rejections, and even grass/ There are some who 
put on barks, rags, skins, rough hair-blankets or feathers. 
There are some who shave their heads and moustaches, take 
to different kinds of sitting postures, use beds of spikes, sleep 
in the open sky or accept for bed whatever comes to them 
by chance. There are some who bathe thrice to wash away 
sins, or are extremely careful in injuring the smallest beings, 
and sometimes even go to the length of not cleaning their 
body lest they might injure any living being. There are some 
who live on cow-dung and such other loathsome food or live 
on just one small fruit and so forth.® It will be observed that 
these ascetic practices are enumerated with a view to show 
that they are not of much use for mental emancipation (citfa- 
vimutti) and that Buddha himself in his Bodhisattva stages 
practised most of these and realised for himself their ineffica¬ 
cy. In the Kassapa-SihanddasuttaJ^ Buddha stales that 
he does not speak ill of all ascetics (tapassino) who lead a 
hard life (lukhajivim) because he knows that some of them 
go after death to the higher worlds while there are many 
others who do not. 

In the account given in the Mahdniddesa^ of the various 

1 P&^ini refers to a class of ascetics who had Uhcchavrtti i.e. living 
on corns, of which the ascetics kept a stock to last for some time, sec 
Agrawala, op, cit,, p. 380. 

2 Dlgha^ 1, Kassapasihanadasutta; Majjliima, 11, Mah^sIhanSda- 
sutta. 

3 Dlg/rfl,I,p. 161;III,p.46f. 

4 The Mah&niddtsa (I, pp. 89) furnishes us with two lists of 
tt\ig\tm{samaf}abrdhmand)^\io seek emancipation through the perfor- 
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superstitious beliefs current among the ancient Indians for the 
attainment of purity, a few ascetic practices are mentioned, 
strict observance of sllas (moral precepts), living the life 
of animals. i,c.. like the elephant, horse, cow and so forth, 
rubbing the body by earth, cow'dung, etc. In the Jatakas also, 
we get a picture of ascetic life,^ but as the dates of composi¬ 
tion of these two works are still under controversy, we leave 
the details for our present purpose. 

From the above accounts it can be concluded that 
rigorous ascetic practices were in vogue in the fifth 
century B.C. 


(iv) Paribbajakas 

The Carakas of the pre-Buddhistic period may be pointed 
out as the forerunners of the Paribbajakas of the Buddhist 
period. In the Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad Bhujyu Lahyayani 
says that he and others travelled in Madra as students, and 
enquired of Sudhanvan about the limits of the world {lokdnam 
antam) and also about the whereabouts of the descendants of 
Parik§it.^ Panini^ speaks of the Carakas as travelling 
scholars, who had passed out of the stages of mdriava 
(students in general) and antevdsin (students residing with the 
teacher). After completing their education in a school 
or gurugrha, they wandered about in order to give a 
finishing touch to their education by acquiring a knowledge 
of the beliefs and customs of different peoples and countries. 

mance of Vat as (vowed observances) and Mutas, The V ata^suddhikas 
are Hatthivatika, Assav., Gov., Kukkurav., K&kav., Vasudevav*, Bala- 
devav,, Punijabhaddav. The Vatasuddhikas are those who in proper 
time rub their body by earth, haritay gomaya, etc.; Majihima, I, p. 387: 
govatika kukkuravatika. Cf. ‘‘Browsers.” “These were solitaries of 
Mesopotamia, and were so called because they lived on grass like cattle” 
ERE.y Vlll, p. 783, 

1 See Indian Culture, IV, pp. 211'216 

2 Br/ifld. r/p.,Ill. 3. 1. 

3 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit.y p. 303 f. 
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In the Saddharmapundarlka^ Caraka is compounded with 
Parivrajaka and classed as a heretic along with the Ajivikas 
and Nirgranthas. In the Pali texts Carakas are replaced by 
Paribbajakas. 

The term "Parivrajaka” (Wandering Recluse) is found in 
the Nirukta.^ It is explained in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
as one who takes pravrajyd (going out from household life) 
with the object of attaining Him.’ Yajnavalkya left his 
wives and took pravrajyd.* In the Upanifads the line of 
demarcation between a Parivrajaka and a Sannyasin (Yati) is 
not very well de&ned and the two almost overlap each other. 
The Sannyasins like the Parivrajakas are said to have been 
in the habit of wandering about.’ 

In the Assaldyanasutta* it is stated that Assalayana. a 
learned and intelligent student, was specially selected to meet 
Gotama Buddha as he had spent a portion of his life as a 
Paribbajaka. In Pali works the Paribbajakas are described 
as Wanderers, whose chief object was to meet distinguished 
religious teachers and philosophers, listen to their 
discourses and enter into discussions with them "on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature lore and 
mysticism”.’ For seven or eight months of the year they 
travel from one place to another. The following is a 
typical description that we get of them in the Nikdyas*: 
"Three hundred paribbajakas were dwelling at a paribbajaka- 
drdma near Rajagaha. They were making great noise and 
were engaged in discussions about kings, ministers, wars, 
.articles of food and luxury, and such other desultory talks. 

1 Sad. Pund..(A.S.),x>.m 

1 Nirukta, 1.14; 11 8 

3 Brhad.Up.,V7-A22 

4 Ibid., IV. 5.1 

5 I bid.. l\. A. 22 

6 Majjhima, II, p. 148: caritatp kbo bhoti paribbSjafcaip. 

7 Buddhist India, p. 141 

8 See, e.g., Digha, III, p. 36 f. 
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They were approached by a distinguished lay-devotee of 
Buddha apparently with the object of having some talks with 
them on religious or philosophical topics. He was followed 
by Buddha, who at the very outset of his talk condemned the 
ascetic practices. Nigrodha, the leader of the parivrajakas, 
endorsed Buddha's view by saying that he and his followers 
also were not in favour of the ascetic practices. Buddha did 
his best to convince them of the excellences of his teaching 
but failed to produce any efTective impression.” Throughout 
the Nikayas are scattered such accounts of Buddha or his 
disciples meeting porivrajakas and discussing with them such 
topics as the nature of soul, value of ascetic life, states 
of consciousness, eternality or finiteness of the world and the 
soul, karma, knowledge of Buddha, etc^ 

The discussion of Buddha with the Paribbajaka Vaccha- 
gotta^ is interesting, and it throws a flood of light on the 
conception of Nibbana, Vaccbagotta placed before the Teacher 
all the indeterminable problems,^ the determination of which 
was regarded by him as not conducive to the attainment of 
emancipation (yimutti). The crucial problem raised by Vaccha- 
gotta was ‘‘whither goes the soul of a person after his attain¬ 
ment of Nibbana?'" Buddha argued that one could visualise 
the existence, origination and destruction of the five consti¬ 
tuents^ of an emancipated person but not their wherabouts after 
his death just as a common man could visualise the fuel and 
flame of a fire but neither of them after the fire became extin¬ 
guished on exhaustion of the fuel. He said that it was too 
deep and subtle for an unenlightened person to realise what 

1 See B. C. Law, Historical Gleanings, pp. 16«20; Buddhistic 
Studies, pp. 89-112; Cf. Sarabaites and Gyrovagi or Circumcclliones. 
*‘The first kind lived together in twos and threes in a monastery, in order 
to live a life without rule or law; the Gyrovagi went from monastery to 
monastery, demanding a lodge for a few days.” ERE., VII, p. 786-7 

2 Majjhima, I, p, 483f 3 See above, p* 36-7 

4 Majihima, I, p. 486 : Iti ruparn iti rupassa samudayo iti rOpassa 
atthagamo, and so on with vedana, sa6fia, sankh^r^ and 
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happened to the flame and fuel, not to speak of the emancipa¬ 
ted person and his constituents after his death. This discussion 
took place in Anathapindikarama at Savatthi After the 
discussion Vacchagotta became a devoted lay discriple of 
Buddha. 

Besides the Paribbajakaramas.^ the villagers and towns* 
people provided Kutuhalasalas'^ where congregated the pari- 
bbajakas as also the teachers and philosophers for religious, 
philosophical and other discussions. Some of the Paribbajakas 
were very distinguished persons, e.g., Anugara, Sakuludayi, 
Varadhara*, Nigrodha, PoUhapada, the last of whom was pro¬ 
vided with a special hermitage by Queen Mallika. Vaccha¬ 
gotta dwelt in a paribbajakarama called Ekapundarika’ on the 
outskirts of Vesali. 

Many of these paribbajakas hailed from the Brahmana 
society, but the majority were non-Brahmanas {anhatitthha). 
As a rule they wandered about and lived on alms collected 
by begging. Instances are not rare of the paribbajakas 
changing their faith and embracing that of the vanquisher in 
arguments. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya^ there are references to a class of 
samanabrahmana who lived in company with female wanderers 
who used to tie the hair on the top of their head (molibaddhii 
paribbajika), while in the Sarnyutta Nikdya, there are refere¬ 
nces to the existence of female wanderers {paribbajika).* 

(v) Sangha or Gana 

The term Sangha or Gana literally means a multitude, e.g. 
of gods, men or animals. It was applied generally to a politi¬ 
cal, professional or commercial body. In Buddha's days it 

1 D'lgha, I, p. 178; Majjhima, II» p. 1 

2 Dlgha, I p. 179; Majjhima, II, p. 2. Papancasudani, III, p. 235 : 
Yattha pana nan^titthiya samanabrahmana nan§vidbam kathaip 
pavattenti. 

3 DJgha, I, p. 178 4 Majjhima, 1, p. 481 

5 Ibid., I, p.305 6 Santyutta, III, pp. 238-240 
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was specially applied to a body of religieux, wandering or 
dwelling in a town or village. In course of time it came to 
be applied to an organised body of religieux, upholding a 
definite philosophical view, observing a particular form of 
discipline, wearing a special type of dress, and/or bearing or 
carrying a significant symbol It is said that once King Aja- 
tasattu expressed to his ministers his desire to listen to the 
teachings of a distinguished religious teacher. He was advised 
by his ministers to approach one of the following teachers, 
viz.. Purana Kassapa. Makkhali Gosala. Niganfha Nalaputta, 
Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana and Sanjaya Belaithi- 
putta, each of whom was described as a leader and teacher of 
a body of recluses, founder of a religious sect, renowned and 
widely recognised, respected by a large number of people, 
long ordained, and advanced in age.* Gautama Buddha is 
also sometimes described as the leader and teacher of a body 
of monks.' From the stereotyped description of these teachers 
it appears that the term Saiigha oy Cana meant a religious 
body subscribing to particular principles and rules of discipi- 
line (ditthi-slla-samanm-samghatabhavena sahgho.f In Bud¬ 
dhism. however, Saftgha became almost a technical term and 
was given the same importance as the Buddha and Dharma. 
All the ecclesiastical acts of the Buddhists were known as 
Sahghakamma; any split in the Sahgha was called Sahgha- 
bheda and so forth. Hence Safigha came to be more and 
more associated with the order of the Buddhist monks and 
nuns than with other religious bodies. The term gam is 
found in connection with the Bodhisattvas in Mahayana 
texts'* as also with the Jaina monks and nuns. 

In the Milindapahha,^ gana is used in the sense of a 

1 Dlyha, 1, p. 47 ; samghi e’eva ganacariyo ca fl&to yasassi tittha- 
karo sadhusammato bahujanassa rattabftu cirapabbajito addbagato vayo 
anupatto. 

2 D'tgha, I, p. lit 3 VimSnavattlwaflhakatltS,p.23i 

4 Saddharmapuifdanka {A S ), pp. 193, 259 

5 Milindapanha, p. 101; S. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 44 
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close body of secular or religious men {tesam tesam rahas- 
saift tesu ganesu yevo carati avasesanarn pihitam), e.g., rmlla 
atott& pabbata dhammagiriya brahmagiriyd nafakd naccaka 
lahghaka pisdca manibhaddd punnabhaddd (baddha), candima- 
suriyd siridevata sivd vasud^vd ghanikd asipdsa bhaddiputta. 
Some of the names indicate a class of religieux, worshipping 
a particular deity. Two names of this list, Vasudcva 
and Puppabhadda appear also in the Mahdniddesa'^ as 
religious sects. The Pisaca of the list may be identified 
with the Pisacillika of the Cullavagga* in which they 
are described as recluses who kept long hair in the nostrils 
and carried a skull for begging food. But the meaning 
attributed to the term Pisaca by Panini seems to be 
applicable here. According to Panini, Piiaca refer to 
warlike tribes of the N.W. Frontier (Gilgit. Chitral, Kafristan) 
who were consumers of raw flesh.* Pabbata of the above 
list were also, according to Pinini, a martial tribe living in the 
mountainous region.* Likewise Dhammagiriya and Brahma- 
giriya were also warriors, who or whose ancestors lived in a 
hilly region called Dhammagiri and Brabmagiri respectively.* 
The three other terms Nalaka, Naccaka* and Lahghaka 
evidently referred to groups of actors, dancers and skippers. 
Ghanika, Asipasa and Bhaddiputta were very likely bodies 
of fighters using a certain type of weapons like swords and 
iron*clubs. 

Another list of bodies of religieux is found in the Ahguttara 
Nikdyd' noticed for the first time by that great scholar Rhys 
Davids in his Buddhist India. It is as follows: Mupdasavako 
Jatilako Magap4iho Tedap<jiko Aviruddbako Gotanoako 
Devadhammiko. In the hfajjhima Nikdya* appear the 

1 See above, p. 6J>-70 fn. 2 Vinaya, 11, pp. 115,134 

3 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 447 4 Ibid., p. 434 

5 Agrawala, op. cii., p. 435 : saPgb&b girieSripafi and girigahvara- 
vSiinah 

6 Sad. Puifd: (A.S.), p. 180 : natanrttakS 

7 Anguitara Ill, p. 276*7; Buddhist India, p. 144*6 

8 Mamma, I, p. 501 ; II, p. 40. 
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names of two paribbajakas Maga^diya and Vekbanassa, 
It is doubtful if they bad any connection with the two 
sects Magandikas and Vekhanassas. The latter was an old 
organised order of hermits, whose duties and ways of living 
have been dealt with in the Vaikhamsa-dharma-sutra and 
Vaikhdnasa-grhya sutra and who are also mentioned in the 
Paficavimia Brdhmana^ and the Taittiriya Aranyaka^. Panini 
mentions three groups pf religieux who followed the 
Bhikfusutras of P^ra^arya and Karmanda.’ They were known 
as Parasarinas and Karmandinas. The name of a Parasariya 
Brahmana occurs in the Nikayas/ Panini also refers to three 
other groups called Kaukkutikas. Dandajinikas and 
Ayah^ulikas,® and explains the term Maskari of Maskari 
Gosala as carriers of bamboo-staff.® Of the other names in 
the list, Mundasavakd meant shaven-headed monks in general 
but applied by the orthodox Brahmanas to the non-Brahmani- 
cal recluses, specially to the Buddhist monks. The Jofilas 
are described in the Vinaya’ as Brahmanical ascetics having 
malted hair, maintaining the perpetual sacrificial fire and 
worshipping a snake-god. It is said that one thousand 
Jatilas were converted by Ootama Buddha to his doctrine. 

It may be concluded from the above stray and scanty 
evidences that the religieux sometimes formed themselves 
into well-knit organised bodies, observing a set of rites, 
ceremonies and rules of discipline, and at the same time, 
professing a particular faith or doctrine. These organizations 
usually recognised one of their members as the leader or the 
teacher. The Paribbajakas, who very often kept an open 
mind, ultimately joined one of these organised bodies, a 
Sahgha or a Gam. 

1 Paiicavimia Brahmana, xiv. 4.7 

2 Taittiriya Aranyaka, xiv. 9.29; See also Buddhist India, p. 144£. 
Vaikhdnasa-irauta-sutra. 

3 Agrawala, op, cit., p, 380 

4 Buddhist India, p, 144-6 5 Agrawala, op. cit., p. 381 

6 /Wd.,p. 380 7 Vinaya,l, p. 30 



CHAPTER IV 


Gautama Buddha 

In the sixth century B. C. the people of Magadha and 
Kosala must have been perplexed with widely diverging and 
conflicting religious and philosophical views as described 
above, and fdt the need of a Teacher who could chalk out a 
path in the wilderness and lead them to the ultimate goaL 
It was at the foot of the mighty Himalayas, at Kapilavastu 
in the Nepalese Terai, appeared in a mortal frame the Great 
Being, who was destined not only to give a turn to the course 
of thoughts and beliefs prevailing in India but also to re¬ 
mould and re-orient the thoughts of the whole of Eastern 
Asia. Such Great Beings appear very rarely in this world 
with a mission to relieve the distress of the people and to 
guide them in the right path, 

Gautama Buddha, it is said, came down to this world 
from the Tusita neaven where he was the presiding 
god. He had reached that heavenly state by acquiring im¬ 
measurable merits in his several previous existences. There 
are two stories, one in the MahSvastu and the other in the 
NidBna-katha. about his past life, in which he was assured by 
Dipaflkara Buddha that he would ultimately attain the supreme 
knowledge (bodhi). The two stories are as follows: — 

I. Mahavastu: Gautama Buddha was once bom as a 
Brahmana’s son known as Megha MSnava. He completed 
his Brahmanic education and came down to the plains of 
the Himavanta to procure the fee to be given to his Guru on 
the termination of his studies. He collected 500 coins 
(puraiws). He then went to see the capital Mpavafi 
and found the city in a festive mood. On enquiry he learnt 
from a beautiful young maiden with seven lotuses in 
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her hand, that the city had been decorated to welcome 
Buddha DIpankara. He thereupeti offered to purchase her 
five lotuses by paying 500 puriinas. He was told that he 
could have them if only he would promise to take her as his 
wife. After remonstrating a little, he agreed to her proposal 
on her assurance that she would not stand in the way of 
his spiritual career. On seeing the glorious appearance 
of Buddha Dipaftkara, he became deeply reverential and 
attained the notion of non-duality {advayasamjm). He 
became a devotee of Buddha by seeing his miraculous 
powers, and expressed his devotion and admiration by 
wiping the lotus-like feet of Buddha by his long hair, and 
while doing so. he developed the aspiration to attain Bodhi. 

II. Nidanakathd: Gautama Buddha was once born as 
Sumedfaa Brahmana at Amaravati in a very rich Brahmana 
family of pure lineage. He lost his parents at an early age. 
He learnt the Brahmanic sciences and was sick of the wealth 
left by his parents. He gave them away in charity and be¬ 
came an ascetic seeking immortality {amatamahanihbdna), 
which was free from origin and decay, pleasure and pain, 
disease and suffering. He realised that as every thing in this 
world had two aspects, positive and negative, so as an anti¬ 
thesis to origin (birth) there must be something unoriginated, 
and he was going to realise it. He went to the Himalayas 
and took up an abode at Dhammaka mountain living only 
on fruits falling from trees. He soon attained perfection in 
meditations and the six higher powers [abhinndy Occasional¬ 
ly he paid visits to the villages for salt and verjuice, and 
one day he came down to Rammaka, a city in a border 
country (paccantadesavisaya). 


I The six abhiUHSs are: IddhI (miraculous power), dibbasota- 
dhttiu (hevenly ear), paracittoMna (others’ thought-reading), pubbe 
luvdsaMna (knowledge of previous births), dibbacakkhu (heavenly eyes), 
and asavttnarit khayaMna (knowledge of the extinction of one's own 
unpurities). 
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At that time Buddha Dipahkara reached the city aod 
stopped at Sudassanamahavihara. Sumedha tapasa found 
all the people busy in making the place neat and tidy for 
welcoming Dipahkara Buddha, and so he also came forward 
to take a share in the work. He was charmed by the glory 
of Buddha’s appearance and wanted to lay down his life for 
him. Lest Oipafikara Buddha should soil his feet in a miry 
place he lay flat on it like a bridge made of jewels {Monipha- 
lakasetu) in order that he and his disciples, who were all perfects 
(arhats), might tread on his body. While so lying, he wished 
that he would not merely attain his own salvation by putting 
an end to the impurities which he could have easily done, 
but he would also become a Buddha in order that he might 
rescue endless beings from the stream of existence. At that 
time, Dipahkara, standing just before his head, made the fore¬ 
cast that the great Jafila ascetic would become a Buddha 
after numberless aeons, and related in detail where he would 
be born, how he would attain the supreme knowledge (bodhi), 
and who would become his chief disciples. The prediction 
was confirmed by many miraculous events including an 
earthquake, and there was no doubt left that Sumedha was a 
"Buddha-bijarnkura” 

Since his existence as Megha Manava or Sumedha Bra- 
famana, the Bodhisatta (i. e. one destined to be the Buddha) 
was born several times to acquire the ten supreme perfections 
(pdramitas) preparatory to Buddhahood,‘ which he attained 
in his last mortal existence as Prince Siddhartha. In his 
penultimate existence, he was born as the lord of the gods of 
the Tu^ita heaven. 

Before his advent into the world, the Bodhisatta 
while in the Tu$ita heaven indicated the time, place and 
family which would suit him best for appearing as a 
human being. He said that the most suitable time for 

1 The ten Piramis or PSramiias ate: dSna, sila, nekkhamma, 
paftfli, viriya, khanti, sacca, adhitthana, metts, and upekktaS. 
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bis birth was the declining epoch of the world, in which 
birth, old age. disease, and death would be prevalent. 
The best Continent, he thought, was Jambudvipa and not 
Purvavideha. Aparagodana and Uttarakuru. The right place 
was a town situated in the middle and not in a border country 
of Jambudvipa. This middle country is described in the Pali 
texts, thus:—On the east, the town Kajahgala, beyond which 
was Mahisala forest; on the south-east, the river Sallavati; on 
the south-west, Setakatinika; on the west the Brahmana village 
Thuna; on the north Usiraddbaja mountain. It was 300 
yojanas in length, 250 in breadth, and 900 in circumference. 

The family suited to him should be of the highest caste 
of the time, and not a low caste like reed-makers, carpenters, 
or Pukku$as. The K$atriyas were looked upon at that time 
as the highest caste, and so he decided to take birth in a 
K^atriya family. 

The gods then surveyed the world and picked up the 
Sakya family of King Suddhodana as the ideal one for his 
birth. They also decided that the Bodhisatta should enter 
into bis mother’s womb in the form of a six tusked white 
elephant with a healthy body and a ruddy head, because 
such a form was interpreted in astrological treatises as 
indicating the birth of a great being endowed with the thirty- 
two signs. 

In the month of Vai^kha under the constellation of 
Pusya. the Bodhisatta in the form of an elephant entered, 
by the right side, into the womb of his mother. His entry into 
bis mother’s womb was heralded by an earthquake and a flash 
of light, illuminating the whole universe and reaching even 
the hellish beings, who lived ever in darkness and never 
saw the Sun and the Moon. 

After the lapse of ten months, the queen felt that the time 
for the birth of the Great Being had arrived and approached the 
Idng with the request to permit her to go to the garden as the 
spiring season had set in, trees were in flowers, birds were 
humming everywhere, and pollens wae being wafted around. 
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The king also needed rest after the long observance of the 
disciplinary restrictions while the queen felt wearied as 
she had been bearing the Great Immaculate Being for ten 
months. The queen was happy and relieved on reaching the 
garden, and moved about among the trees enjoying their 
sott touch and beauty. Then a branch of the Flak^a tree 
bent down and came within the reach of her hand. While 
she held the branch by her right hand and stood there, 
the Bodhisatta stepped down from her right side to the 
earth, clean and untouched by any impurity. As no human 
hands would touch the Great Being, the gods hurried to the 
spot and received the baby in silken cloths with deep 
veneration. A lotus came out of the earth, while the Nagarajas, 
Nanda and Upananda, sent forth two streams of hot and 
cold water to wash him and his mother. The baby took seven 
steps, a lotus issuing out at very step of his, in each of the 
six directions to indicate that he was going to be the 
highest among all beings in all the directions.^ 

For seven days Lumbinivana became a place of great 
festivity, as also of pilgrimage of all Sakyans anf Koliyans. 

It was on the seventh day that the queen, plunging all in 
dire grief, left the mortal world, and departed to the Trayas- 
tririi^a heaven to be reborn there as a goddess of exquisite 
beauty and virtue. 

At that time, there dwelt in the Himalayas the distio* 
guished ascetic R$i Asita, who had obtained the five higher 
powers (abhinna). By his divine eye-sight he came to know 
of the birth of the Great Being and went to Kapilavastu, 
flying through air along with his nephew, Naradatta {alias 
Nalaka), to pay his homage. He was received by the king 
with due honour and courtesies. After congratulating the 
king on the birth of the prince, the ascetic expressed his 

1 Majjhima, Ill. p. 123 adds that the Bodhisatta not only took seven 
steps but also uttered the following words **Aggo 'ham asmi lokassa, 
settho 'ham asmi lokassa^ jeffho 'ham asmi lokassa, ayam antimS jUth 
n'atthi dSni punabbhavo ti. 

6 
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desire to see the baby. who. the king thought, was then 
asleep, and so solicited the ascetic to wait till he awoke. 
The ascetic corrected the king by telling him that such 
a Being could not sleep long, and usually remained awake. 
He was thereupon taken to the baby, whose thirty two 
signs^ were noticed by him; the signs prognosticated that 
he would either become a sovereign ruler, or a recluse, a 
Tathagata, a Samyaksambuddha. The hermit’s eyes became 
wet with tears, at which the king was upset and enquired of 
the reasons for his shedding tears. Rsi Asita explained to the 
king that he felt sad not because anything evil would befall 
the prince but because he would not live up to the time when 
the baby would grow up and preach the truth to rescue beings 
from the bonds of misery and cycles of existence. On hear¬ 
ing the words of the ascetic, the king felt relieved, and offered 
his respects to the baby. The ascetic then instructed his 
nephew to become a disciple of the baby as soon as he would 
become the Buddha. 

When the Bodhisatta was a little older, he with his friends 
went out to a village to see the ploughing of delds.* There 
he found a quiet place under a Jambu tree. He sat down 
there thinking of the hardship of worldly life and became 
absorbed in meditation, rising from the first to the fourth 
stage of meditation. At that time five ascetics, possess¬ 
ing supernormal powers, were flying through air. Their 
progress was suddenly arrested when they were about to cross 
over the Jambu tree. They felt surprised, and on looking 
down, found the Great Being seated there in medita¬ 
tion. They came down to the earth and adored him with 
suitable words. While looking for his son, the king reached 
the place to find him immersed in meditation. He at once 
removed his royal insignia and saluted him with folded 
hands. 

1 Dlfiha, III, p. t42 f. 

2 In Pali tradition, the occasion is described as the ceremonial 
putting of the plough to the fields by the king. 
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When the Bodhisatta became a youth, the Sakyans met 
together and suggested to the king that he should get his son 
married. Though the Bodhisatta was averse to all sorts of 
worldly ties, he however agreed to marry a girl as an expedient 
to convince the common man that one, enjoying worldly 
pleasures, could rise above them like a lotus growing in mud 
and rising above water. He ascertained that the previous 
Bodhisattas also contracted marriages, and so he set out the 
qualities which should be possessed by his bride. The royal 
priest went to different places, searching for a bride for the 
prince, and at last found out the daughter of Dandapani 
endowed with all the virtues and qualities required by 
the Bodhisatta. The king however preferred to give an 
opportunity to the prince himself to select his own 
bride, and so he invited all marriageable Sakyan mai¬ 
dens to his palace to take from his hand presents of 
artificial flowers made of costly metals and jewels. On the 
seventh day of the announcement, the maidens congregated 
in the palace and were dazzled by the beauty and glory 
of the prince. It was only Gopa. daughter of Danda¬ 
pani, who could withstand the glory, kept herself at a distance, 
gazing at him. When her turn came to meet him. 
she advanced towards him quietly and received not only 
the best of the flowers but also his very costly finger-ring. 
It was evident to all present that the choice of the prince 
fell on Gopa and this was noticed by the king’s emissaries, 
who hurried to the king to give the good news. 

King Suddhodana thereupon sent the marriage proposal 
for his son to Dandapani. who hesitated, and enquired about 
the attainments and capabilities of the prince, who had 
grown up amidst luxuries in the royal palace The king 
became a little depressed as he apprehended that Dandapani’s 
doubts about the prince’s abilities might have some basis. 
Finding the king slightly dejected, the prince told him 
to his great relief, that he was able to compete with any 
body in any arts and crafts, martial exploits, and exhibition 
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of physical prowess. He requested the king to arrange a 
display of skill by all the Sakyan youths. The king readily 
assented, making all the necessary arrangements for a display, 
and invited the Sakyan youths to take part in the competition. 
The arrangements included among other items the following: 
(i) throwing the carcass of an elephant to the farthest dis* 
tance. (ii) showing knowledge of scripts, for which the 
teacher Vi^vamitra was selected as the judge, (iii) skill 
and accuracy in arithmetical calculations, for which the 
master accountant Arjuna acted as the judge, (v) shooting 
arrows (for which the prince took up the unwieldy bow of 
his forefather Sirnhahanu). (vi) wrestling, (vii) accomplish¬ 
ment in fine arts, such as music, dancing, singing, (viii) com¬ 
posing books and poems, (ix) knowledge of astrological and 
other sciences and (x) erudition in Brahmanical literature, 
logic, philosophy, economics, and politics. 

The winner in all these contests was promised the hand of 
Ya^odhara, who, holding the banner of victory, watched the 
contests. Devadatta, Sundarananda and several others vied 
with one another but they were all surpassed by the Prince. 
Even Arjuna the master-accountant w'as overawed by the 
prince’s power of calculations. As the prince came out victori¬ 
ous in all the contests, he was given the hand of Ya^odhara 
by her father Dandapant with the utmost pleasure. 

With Yasodhara the Bodhisatta enjoyed his family life 
for some time. One night King Suddhodana dreamt that his 
son clad in yellow robes and surrounded by gods was going 
to leave the palace. He got up from his bed and made 
anxious enquiries about the whereabouts of his son. On 
receiving the news that bis son was sleeping in the palace, his 
anxieties were allayed but he made lavish arrangements 
for the prince's enjoyment and had the palace guarded by 
exceedingly strong gates, which could only be opened and 
closed by hundreds of men. 

The following morning, the Prince expressed his desire to 
go out to the forests and ordered his charioteer to make his 
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chariot ready. The king, on being intimated about the prin¬ 
ce’s desire for excursion, asked the prince to wait for a week. 
During the seven days, the king ordered his officers to take 
every precaution that the prince might not come across any un¬ 
pleasant sight. After the city had been cleaned and decorated, 
the charioteer took out the prince in the royal chariot, and 
while passing through the city, the gods created an old man 
with shrivelled skin and grey hairs, toothless and hunch¬ 
backed, leaning on a stick, and placed him in the sight of the 
prince and the charioteer only. The prince enquired of the 
charioteer about the man and learnt that every human being 
must one day reach that stage. He was very much moved 
at the sight and returned to the palace. On enquiry of the 
king about the prince’s sudden return, the charioteer in¬ 
formed him about the old man and the effect of the sight 
on the prince’s mind. The king took further precautions, 
but on the second day of his excursion, the prince and 
the charioteer saw a man suffering from fever, breathing 
heavily and grovelling in his own excrements. Like the pre¬ 
vious day, the prince learnt the actual state of things from 
the charioteer and returned to the palace. On the third day, 
the prince and the charioteer came across a dead man carri¬ 
ed on a bier to the cremation ground with his relatives crying 
and lamenting. The prince likewise became aware of the 
fact that every human being was subject to death and lost his 
his desire to go out on an excursion. On the fourth day he 
saw a yellow robed person of quiet demeanour with full 
control over his senses, walking with steady steps and 
carrying a bowl in his hands. The prince on enquiry learnt 
from the charioteer that the person had given up his home- 
life, and was living as a recluse, seeking release from the cycles 
of existence. The prince’s heart was elated at the thought that 
he could also become a recluse and find the way to deliverance. 
He felt happy and enjoyed himself to his heart’s content in 
the garden. 

When he was disporting himself in the pleasure garden. 
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the king’s messengers brought him the news of the birth of 
of his son. On getting the news, he did not feel very happy, 
and apprehended that it might cause hindrance to his inten¬ 
tion to retire from worldly life. He uttered *Rahulo jato' 
(enemy is born). The king, hearing what the prince had 
uttered, named the baby as Rahula. On his way back to the 
palace, in his rich and luxurious royal dress, he was seen 
by a distant relative of his called Kisa Gotami, who uttered 
the stanza : 

Nibbuta nuna sa mata 
Nibbuio nuna so pita 
Nibbuta nuna sa nari 

Yassa ’yam idiso pati. 

[ Happy indeed is the mother who has such a son; surely 
happy IS his faiher. Happy also is that woman who has got 
such a husband. 1 

The word nibbuta struck the prince, and he understood 
it ID the sense of serenity and quietude. He was so pleased 
with the word that he took out his collar of jewels and sent 
it as a present to Kisa Gotami, who regarded it as an indica¬ 
tion of his fancy for her. The prince returned to the palace and 
was being entertained by female musicians, but his mind 
was elsewhere, and he did not feel the least attraction for 
the entertainments. 

The Bodhisatta, thinking it improper that he should retire 
without his father’s consent, approached the king at early 
dawn when the Sun had not yet arisen. The rays issuing forth 
from his body illumined the palace and took the king aback. 
He asked for permission to retire from worldly life, but as 
the king protested against his intention, the prince said that 
he would not seek retirement if the king would grant him 
only four boons, viz., that he would not be subject to old 
age, disease, death and rebirth. Realising the absurdity of 
the demands, the king and Mahaprajapati multiplied the 
guards and entertainers in order that the prince might not, 
by any means, leave the palace. The gods however came 
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down to nullify the efforts of the king and his men lo 
obstruct the prince's retirement. 

King Suddhoduna, unable to give any reply to the prince, 
remained silent. The prince returned to his apartment and 
found that the female musicians were sleeping with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, some gnawing their teeth, others foaming 
at the mouth with saliva trickling down, some muttering 
and some lying in unseemly postures. He felt that he 
was in a cremation ground or among ogresses. The scene set 
him ihinking about his own body, which, on introspection, 
appeared to him to be only a bag of filth. He made up his 
mind at once to leave the palace to become a recluse. 

The Prince called Chandaka, and asked him to get his favou¬ 
rite horse Karifhaka ready for his departure from the palace. 
He would not listen to the remonstrances and importunities 
of Chandaka, who wanted him to retire at an old age, and 
convinced Chandaka by sound reasonings of the necesssity 
of his immediate retirement. He then left the palace on 
horse-back taking Chandaka with him. He rode for the whole 
night, crossed the territories of the Sakyas, Koliyas, Mallas, 
and Maineyas, and at dawn he got down from the horse¬ 
back. He gave away his royal jewelleries lo Chandaka and 
asked him to go back with the horse to Kapilavastu. He cut 
the top-knot of his hairs by his sword and threw it in the air 
when it was taken up to heavens by the Trayastrim^a gods. 
He wanted to give up his royal dress and was looking for a 
yellow robe when a god appeared before him in the form of 
a hunter, wearing a yellow cloth. He exchanged his costly 
dress with the hunter’s apparel and became a properly dressed 
paribbajaka (wandering recluse). The gods felt happy to find 
the Bodhisatta as a full fledged recluse. 

While Chandaka returned to Kapilavastu and broke the 
heart-rending news to the ladies of the place, the prince 
proceeded on foot in quest of the Truth. He was invited by 
two Brahmana female hermits and then by Raivata Brahmar$i 
and Rajaka Tridan^ika to stay in their hermitages, but he 
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politely declined their invitation, walked farther till he reached 
Va i^ail where be stopped at the hermitage of Ara^a Kalima, 
On enquiry about Arada Kalama’s attainments, he learnt that 
he had reached the seventh stage of meditation (samapatti) 
called Akihcafinayatana (in which one’s mind seeks nothing). 
He joined the band of his disciples whose number was then 
three hundred and within a short time by the application of 
of his strong will {chanda), energy (viriya), self-recollected- 
ness (sati), meditation (samddhi) and intellection (pahm) 
he attained the seventh samapatti. He was requested by 
Arada to stay on in his hermitage as a fellow-teacher of his 
disciples, but he declined saying that he was not satisfied 
with the attainment, as it did not appear to him to be the 
final liberation. He left Vaisall and proceeded towards 
Rajagrha, entering into the city by the gate near the hot 
spring. While on begging round, his glorious appearance 
and serene demeanour struck with awe and wonder the 
townspeople, who hurried to the palace and gave the king 
the news of the arrival of a Great Being. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the king met him and offered a half share 
of his kingdom, which was politely declined by the Bodhi- 
satta, who pointed out to him the evils of fleeting worldly 
pleasures. He then proceeded to the outskirts of Rajagrha 
and stopped at the hermitage of Rudraka Ramaputra. On 
enquiry he learnt that Rudraka could rise to the eighth stage 
of meditation (samapatti), called N'evasaManasamSyatana, 
in which the sense-perception was neither active nor dead. It 
was a stage higher than that reached by Arada Kalama 
but was a still an attainment confined to the constituted world 
(samkhata) and lower than the transcendental (lokottara) 
ensuring peace and rest, the end of misery, the ultimate, 
the Nirvana, Impressed by his extraordinary ability in quickly 
attaining the N'evasafihdrasaMyatana stage with slight exer¬ 
tion. five Brahmana followers of Rudraka preferred to follow 
Gautama. 

The Bodhisatta along with his five new companions went 
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to Gaya^Ir$a Hill and found there many ascetics given to 
rigorous practices of self-mortification for spiritual elevation 
but he observed that they had not freed themselves wholly 
from worldly attachments. Inspite of their extreme asceticism 
they were far away from obtaining even the superhuman 
powers, not to speak of the true insight and knowledge. They 
were trying to produce Ore out of wet woods. He realised 
that fire could only be produced out of dry woods, in other 
words, by one who had got rid of worldly attachment 
thoroughly and as for himself, this he had already done. 

He then walked towards Uruvela senani-gama and was 
pleased with the sight of the river Neranjara with water 
almost overflowing the banks. 

He made up his mind here to take up his independent 
line of sadhand and decided first to take to rigorous ascetic 
practices, and these he practised for six long years. He 
exerted so strenously that sweat came out of his armpit even 
in extreme winter, his breath was arrested in such a way that 
he was occasionally taken by the people as dead. His body 
turned into a bare skeleton without any flesh or blood, and 
the bones were linked together barely by a chain of sinews. 
For not washing bis body for a long time, a hard crust of 
earth formed around his body, and the golden colour of his 
body became dark black. Thus emaciated, one day in a 
swoon he fell down on the earth. 

The Bodhisatta then realised that asceticism alone would 
not lead to perfect knowledge, and remembered his experience 
of trances at the Kr§igrama (see above, p. 82). He thereupon 
decided to change his line of practices by taking food and 
making his body strong. 

At that time lived at Uruvela, Sujata, daughter of the 
landowner Senani. When a son was born to her, she took 
the vow of making offerings to the god residing in the 
Nyagrodha tree. In the sixth year of the Bodhisatta’s ascetic- 
life. she made a grand preparation for offering milk-rice to the 
tree-god on the full-moon day in the month of VaiSakha. 
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The Great Being, emitting rays of light, was then seated 
under the Nyagrodha tree. The maid servant was struck by 
the sight and hurried to Sujata to give her the news that the 
tree-god had descended from the tree and was seated under¬ 
neath it to receive her offerings. Sujata took a new golden 
vessel and poure'i he milk-rice into it. She was delighted 
to see the god in flesh and blood, and offered him the bowl 
of milk-rice.* The Great Being accepted the food, went to 
the river to take his bath and then took his food for the first 
time after a fast of fortynine days, during which period he 
had neither bath nor even mouth-wash. 

His five Brahmana ascetic-companions found that the 
Bodhisatta had failed to achieve the goal by arduous ascetic 
practices and now he wanted to reach the goal by partaking of 
food and leading an easy life. They were disappointed and 
left him in disgust and went to the deer-park near Banaras. 

After refreshing himself with food and bath, the Bodhi¬ 
satta proceeded with steady steps towards the Bodhi tree. 
The serpent king Kalika watched his footsteps while his 
queen Suvarnaprabhasa eulogized him with appropriate 
words. He came across a grass-cutter (yavasika) called 
Svastika and begged of him some grass to prepare his seat 
for meditation. He then took his seat under the Bodhi tree 
with the unflinching resolution that his body might dry up. 
his flesh and bones might decay but he would not leave the 
seat without attaining bodhi.^ While he was thus seated for 
the attainment of final liberation, he was watched by several 
gods who assembled there from the worlds of the six 
directions. 

Mara was frightened at the determination of the Bodhi¬ 
satta and apprehended that he was going to lose his rulership 
over the realm of Kama. He called out his army and armed 

1 In the Lalitavistara, the tradition about milk-rice is quite 
different 

2 Cf. PadhSnasutta 
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them to the teeth. Thus arrayed with valiant soldiers, Mara 
proceeded to attack the Bodhisatta. Mara and his whole 
army were frightened by the mere opening of his mouth, 
and they thought that they were being attacked by a 
sword when he just passed his hand over his head. 
They began to throw heavy missiles at him. but alas! 
they found that these turned into flowers and remained 
hanging on the Bodhi tree. They were then addressed by the 
Bodhisatta with the words that their lord Mara had no 
doubt attained many extraordinary powers by the performance 
of sacrifices, and that he had also performed similar sacri¬ 
fices, and in addition, he had made numberless gifts, including 
his own limbs, not to speak of his wealth and property, and 
as a proof, he pointed to the Mother Earth, which quaked 
again and again, confirming his statement. 

Mara was much disappointed, and departed from the 
battle-field to devise milder means to divert the Bodhisatta 
from his determination to seek enlightenment. He asked his 
lovely daughters to exhibit their charms to entice him They 
came in a body and made their utmost attempt by sweet 
words and alluring movements of limbs to seduce the great 
saint but all their efforts were of no avail. The Bodhisatta 
remained seated unmoved like a rock. He at last smiled 
and explained to them the evil effects of sense-enjoyments, 
transient nature of worldly pleasures, lust as the cause of 
repeated existences, and the body as a store-house of filth. 
His words fell on the deaf ears of Mara’s daughters, who 
made further attempts to allure him but all their endeavours 
failed. 

Failing to produce any effect on his mind and 
resolution, Mara’s daughters admitted their defeat and 
told their father that the Bodhisatta was completely devoid 
of attachment, hatred and delusion and that he could see 
through all the feminine wiles and was not in the least affected 
by the same. They were convinced that no power on earth 
and heaven could defeat him and on the contrary he had the 
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ability to rout Mara’s army quite easily.' After totally 
routing Mara’s army, be took his seat under the Bodhi tree 
with incomparable firmness. 

The Bodhisatta immersed himself in meditation, rising 
gradually from the first to the fourth jhana. While in the 
fourth jhana he obtained, in the first watch of the night, 
the divine eyes and clear insight by which he could know the 
nature of all beings. In the second watch he developed the 
power of knowing a being’s past existences, and in the third 
watch of the night he realised that the last vestige of his 
impurities was totally extinct (asava-khaya-hana). At this 
stage he comprehended the truth that all that bad origin must 
have decay, and while cogitating on this fact, be discovered 
the law of causation (pajicca-samuppada), in which ignorance 
{avijja) of the truth formed the basic cause of all worldly 
sufferings. He then reflected on the law of causation in the 
reverse order and discerned that the removal of avijja was 
the only means for reaching the goal, the ultimate. He then 
obtained an insight into the four truths: suffering (dukkha), 
its origin {samudaya), its decay {nirodha) and the path to 
its decay imagga). At dawn he visualised the highest Truth, 
the Bodhi. and thereby became the fully enlightened, the 
Buddha or Prabuddha. He realised the evanescent nature of 
phenomenal objects and at the same time the reality of the 
ultimate, the end of existence {bhutakofi). 

After this unique achievement. He passed seven weeks 
in the following manner: 

He remained seated for one week under the Bodhi tree enjoy* 
ing serene pleasure (prityaharavyuha) on the fulfilment of bis 
mission, viz., putting an end to birth, old age. and death once 
for all. In the second week he took long strolls meditative* 
ly, while in the third week he remained gazing at the Bodhi 
tree and musing over the way in which he reached the Truth. 

1 Th« fight between Mara and Bodhisattva has been developed in 
Chapter 11 of the Mahasannipttta-RatnahetudhtlraQl'Sutra. See digit 
Mttmscripts, Vol. IV. 
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In the fourth week he again had short strolls. It was in this 
week that he was approached by Mara with the request that 
he should now enter into parinibbana (final demise). Buddha 
could not oblige him and said that he could not comply with 
his wishes until and unless he had seen his disciples well 
trained in his teachings and the Order of his monks well 
organised and well established. He spent the fifth week 
in the palace of Mucilinda, the serpyent king, who stood 
guard on him by entwining his body and shading him 
from sun and rain by his hood. He passed from Mucilinda’s 
palace to the Nyagrodha tree (see p. 89) of the goat-herd, who 
was then a god and passed the sixth week meditating under 
it. He passed the seventh week under the Tarayana tree, 
where he met the two traders Trapu$a and Bhallika passing 
from the southern to northern countries. 

The two traders were intimated by some gods, who had 
been, in previous existences, their relatives, about the presence 
of Buddha in the neighbourhood and were advised by them 
to offer honey and such other food to the great saint. They 
readily acted according to their directions. As Buddha bad 
no bowl to receive the offering, the four divine guardians of 
the world hurried to the spot with four bowls of gold and 
jewels. He rejected them and took a bowl made of stone. 
Trapu^a and Bhallika had the good luck of offering the first 
food to Buddha after his attainment of Bodhi, and thereby 
becoming the first lay-devotees of the Teacher. 

During the seventh week, when Buddha was resting under 
the Tarayana tree, it occurred to him that the truth visualised 
by him was too deep and subtle to be comprehended by men 
of average intellect. Further it was inexpressible in words, 
beyond disputations, quiescent by nature, unconstituted, 
ending all objective existence, attachment, hatred and delu¬ 
sion. It would be sheer waste of his energy if he would make 
an attempt to propagate the Truth. Mahabrahma came to 
know his thoughts and solicited him to preach the truth. He 
pointed out that it could be comprehended by some beings 
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who were spiritually advanced and whose intellect was much 
above the average. He also pointed out that Magadha was 
at that time full of wrong views, and unless the true doctrine 
was preached, the people would be more and more bewilder¬ 
ed and led on the wrong path.' Buddha then cast his divine 
eyes over the world and found that there were different types 
of beings, some of whom would be capable of comprehend¬ 
ing his doctrine. He then tried to find out the best persons, 
who would be able to derive benefit from his teachings. He 
first thought of Rudraka Ramaputra and then of Arada 
Kalama but as they were both dead at the time, he decided to 
preach his doctrines to the five Brahraana ascetics dwelling 
then at the deer-park near Banaras. He observed that they 
were well advanced spiritually and capable of comprehend¬ 
ing his teachings. He left Gaya and took the road to Bana¬ 
ras. On the way he met an Ajivika ascetic, who was stiuck 
by his bright and serene appearance and wanted to know who 
was his teacher. Buddha replied that there was none equal 
to him, not to speak of a teacher of his, he was the fully 
enlightened.* After parting with the Ajivika ascetic, he 
went northwards and reached the bank of the Ganges where 
he asked a ferryman to take him across the river, but as he 
asked for fare. Buddha crossed it through air. The ferryman 
felt very much aggrieved and so did king Bimbisara, and 
thenceforth the king ordered his ferrymen to carry all recluses 
without any fare. He then reached Banaras and had his 
usual begging round. 


1 See Ariyapariyesana sutta in MajiNma, I. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 171: 

Sabbabhibhu sabbavidu aham asmi 
sabbcsu dhammesu anupalitto 
sabbanjaho tanhakkhayc vimutto 

sayam abhinnaya kam uddiseyyarn, 

Na me acariyo atthi sadtso me na vijjati 

sadevakasmin lokasmin natthi me pafipuggalo. 



CHAPTER V 


Missionary Life of Buddha 

Buddha’s missionary activity extended from his twenty- 
fifth year up to the end of his earthly existence. It com¬ 
menced at Sarnath. From the city of Banaras, Buddha 
proceeded to the deerpark. called Isipatana (lit. rendezvous 
of ascetics) to impart his teachings to his quondam com¬ 
panions. the five Brahmanas. 

Realising that it w'ould not to be easy for him to convince 
all the five ascetics together of the Truth discovered by him, 
Buddha directed two of them to go out to collect alms, while 
he gave exposition of his doctrines to the remaining three, 
who again were sent out for collecting alms on the following 
day, and he imparted his instructions to the other two. He 
first explained to them that the life of ease as led by a house¬ 
holder as also the life of rigorous asceticism adopted by some 
ascetics were the two extremes, which should be avoided, and 
a middle path should be followed. The middle path consisted 
(i) of restraint in words, action and means of livelihood 
{samma vaca, kammanta and ajiva), (ii) of complete control 
over one’s mind, i.e., by means of resolution and exertion 
to earn merit and discard demerit, by self-recollectedness 
and by meditation {samma sahkappa, vaydma, sati, samddhi) 
and lastly (iii) of acquisition of perfect knowledge {samma 
ditthi) i.e., realisation of the four truths and the twelve-fold 
law of causation* 

He then explained to them the four truths, of which the 
first is dukkha “unhappy is existence in this world,” as it is 
evanescent and accompanied by repeated births, old age, 
disease and death. The second truth is dukkhasamudaya 
“the cause of unhappiness or suffering is desire or thirst” 


1 See infra 
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which appears repeatedly and goes on increasing in a worldly 
man’s life, the worst form of thirst being the strong desire of 
a being at the time of its death to be born again. He 
expatiated on the second truth by supplementing it with an 
exposition of the law of causation (paficcasamiippada). 
The third truth is dukkhanirodha “cessation of unhappiness 
or suffering’’, which can be obtained by complete eradication 
of desire or thirst. The fourth truth is anhahgikamagga “the 
path and means for ending unhappiness and suffering’’ con¬ 
sisting of the eightfold practices known as the middle path.* 

The above discourse and its exposition cleared up the 
vision of the five Brahmana ascetics. On the fifth day when 
all the five had got some insight into the teachings. Buddha 
delivered the Anattalakkhanasutta. in which he gave out the 
basic doctrine of his religion, viz., that there was no such entity 
as a self (attd—dtman) apart from the constituents (khandhas) 
of a being.= 

Very little is known about the personal histories of the first 
five converts. The only information that can be gathered 
from the traditions is as follows— 

(1) Anfidta-Kon4ahha or Ajnata Kaundinya came of a 
rich Brahmana family of Dronavastu, near Kapilavastu. He 
studied the Vedas aud other Brahmanical sdstras. He was 
one of the Brahmanas invited by King Suddhodana to ascer¬ 
tain the future of Prince Suddhartha. He was the oldest of 
the five Brahmanas. who practised asceticism with the 
Bodhisatta and was the first disciple to comprehend Buddha’s 
teachings. 

(2) Bhaddiya was the second Brahmana. who compre¬ 
hended Buddha’s teachings, 

(3) Vappa belonged to the Vasettha family of Kapila¬ 
vastu. He became a sotapanna on the second day of Buddha’s 
visit to Rsipattana. 

(4-5) Mahandma and Assaji were the two juniors among 
the five Brahmanas and were the last two persons to derive 


1 See infra 


2 See infra 
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benefit from the teachings. Mahanama made a very good 
impression on Citta-gahapati and received from him the 
gift of Ambatakavana, while Assaji became famous for 
attracting Sariputia to Buddhism by uttering the verse 
dhamma hetuppabhavd, 

After converting the five Brahmanas. Buddha stayed on 
for some at R^ipattana, when very probably Purna Maitraya- 
niputra, Nalaka and Sabhiya. who were all recluses, expressed 
appreciation of Buddha’s teachingswithout. however, becoming 
monks although it is stated in the Mdhdvastu^ that they 
were ordained by Buddha with the formula “Come O monks” 
(ehi bhikfu). These three recluses joined the Buddhist order a 
little later in the first or second year of Buddha’s ministry and 
became distinguished monks. 

Purna Maitrdyamputra was the son of a rich Brahmana 
of Dronavastu (in Kosala) near Kapilavastu. He was the 
sister’s son of Annata Kondanna, who gave him ordination at 
Kapilavastu, soon after Buddha’s departure from Banaras. 
He met Buddha for the first time at Savattbl and became an 
arhat. 

Ndlaka of Katyayana-gotra was the second son of the 
royal priest of the king of Avantl. His maternal uncle was 
Asita R$i, who dwelt at the Vindhya Hills. He taught all the 
idstras to Nalaka’s elder brother Uttara, who became a teacher 
at Markata in Avantl. Nalaka learnt from his elder brother 
all the idstras and went to the Vindhya Hills and became an 
ascetic-disciple of R$i Asita. When Buddha was staying at 
Banaras after delivering the first discourse, Nalaka sought 
ordination from the Teacher, who complied with his wishes 
readily.* 

1 In the Maha vastu illh p, 311 fL) and Abhini^kramai^-sutra 
(Romantic Legend, etc., pp. 274 ff.) the conversions of POrpa Maitrt- 
yapiputra, Nalaka, nephew of Asita and Sabhiya, son of a 
famous female disputant are introduced before the conversion of Yaia, 
the Sresthiputra. 

2 The above episode appears in the N&lakasutta of the Suttanip&ta 
and it is said that the N&lakasutta was delivered seven days after the 

7 
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Sabhiya was the son of a famous female dialectician 
of the South. He was given education in arts and sciences 
and specially in dialectics and the literature of the Pari- 
vrajakas. While roaming all over the sixteen countries 
(janapadas) as a wanderer (Parivrajaka), he reached Banaras 
and there entered into a discussion with Buddha, and was 
much impressed with the answers given by him to his queries. 
He was given ordination then and there.^ 

Yaia : When Buddha was staying at Rsipattana, there lived 
in the city of Banaras a very rich merchant's son called Ya^a or 
Yasoda. One midnight he walked out of the palace and was 
strolling in the open air near the river bank exclaiming aloud 
**upaddutam vata bho upassaffham vata bho*' (I am in trouble. 
I am in distress). This was overheard by Buddha who was 
then sitting on the bank of the river Varuna and who found 
that Ya^a had accumulated so much merits in his past exis¬ 
tences that he was to attain emancipation in this life. Buddha 
asked him to come near him and delivered to Ya6a first the 
discourse on the merit of gifts, observance of precepts, means 
of attaining heavenly existences and evils of enjoying 
worldly pleasures.^ When he found that the discourse had 
the desired effect of softening his mind and making him fit to 
receive higher spiritual instructions, he imparted to him the 
mysteries of the four truths, which included the law of causa¬ 
tion. Then and there Yana’s eyes of insight and knowledge 
became clear and he attained complete liberation along with 
miraculous powers. 

After a long and anxious search. Yana’s parents 
were happy to find their beloved son but felt sorry to 
see him bent upon becoming a recluse. But when they 

Dhamma^cakkappavattana-SHtta. The only point to be considered is 
that in Pali tradition Nalaka is not identified with MahSk^tyayana as 
has been done in the Mahdvastu, 

1 The above story appears in Pali texts (SutfanipHta) as well, but 
the meeting of Sabhiya and Buddha is placed at Veluvana. 

2 danakatham sllakatham saf^gakatham kdnidnam ddlnavam sam» 
kilesam. 
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realised that their son had attained great spiritual merits, 
they became reconciled to their fortune of parting with their 
son. They became lay-devotees of the Teacher. 

Hearing that Ya^a had become a monk and a disciple 
of Buddha, his four friends, all belonging to Sre$thi families, 
viz., Vimala, Subahu, Purna (Punnaji) and Gavampati and 
fifty others joined the order of monks. Of these four, 
Gavampati became a renowned monk possessed of miraculous 
powers (iddhi). He dwelt at Anjanavana in Saketa and 
ultimately attained arhathood*^ 

Buddha’s group of disciples now reached the figure 
fiftynine, who were all free from bondage of worldly attach¬ 
ment. The Teacher praised them for attaining full 
emancipation and asked them to wander forth in different 
directions, no two persons taking the same way, for the 
benefit and happiness of many, and to preach his 
doctrines which had an excellent beginning, middle and end, 
and to instruct the people to become true brahmaedrins. 
He believed that there were persons, who had spiritual 
advancement but needed a little more instruction to attain 
perfection. It is for them particularly he started his mission¬ 
ary organization. As for himself he said that he was 
going to Gaya5ir§a to preach the Truth." 

On his way he came across thirty youths of respectable^ 
families enjoying their time with their wives in the forest. 
One of the youths had a hired girl-friend, who slipped 
away with some of the valuables of the party. When look¬ 
ing for this woman they came across Buddha and enquired 
of him if he had seen her. They were told by the 
Teacher to seek their own self and not the woman. This 
instruction brought sudden change in their minds and they 
became disciples of Buddha.* 

1 Pockhill, Life of Buddha^ p. 149. Gavampati was very ill at the 
time of the first Council and died soon after. 

2 I, p. 21, 

3 Vinaya, I, p. 34-35. 
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Ka^yapas : Buddha reached Gaya^ir§a and wanted to 
convert the ascetics, the Brahmar§is and Rajar$is, dwelling 
there. He first went to the sacrificial hall of the Jafila 
Kaiyapas and asked for permission to stay in their hermitage. 
The Jatilas pleaded want of space and pointed out to him the 
place for sacrificial fire as the only spot which was available, 
but warned him saying that there dwelt a highly venomous 
serpent {ndgd), Buddha accepted the offer and stayed there, 
passing the whole night in deep meditation. He was enveloped 
by the poisonous gas emitted by the serpent, which, however, 
on findusg him serene, quiet and unmoved in the least, became 
mild, bent down its hood, worshipping him. In the morning, 
the Kasyapas. who pitied Buddha for his unfortunate choice 
of the place for rest, were taken aback when they saw the 
Teacher not only hale and hearty but carrying the serpent in 
his bowl. After exhibiting some other miraculous powers 
of his, Buddha overawed the Ka^yapas and made them his 
disciples. He delivered to them the sermon Adittapariydya- 
sutta, in which the explained that the real fire consisted of 
attachment (rdga), hatred (dve^a) and delusion (moha), and 
that the same was produced by sense-perceptions caused by 
the contact of sense-organs with their objects. 

On listening to this discourse Uruvilva Kasyapa realised 
what the real tire was and gave up his belief in the eflBcacy 
of maintaining sacrificial fire. He became his disciple and 
threw away in the flowing stream his clothes and sacrificial 
utensils. Nadi Kasyapa and Gaya Kasyapa, his two brothers, 
who lived down the stream were frightened to see their 
elder's belogings carried by the river and went quickly to 
him, and to their great astonishment, found him dressed in 
the robe of a Buddhist monk. They also listened to the ‘Fire 
Sermon’ and followed the steps of their elder.* 

] See Gilgit Manuscripts, HI, pt. i, Intro., p. 35: Kapphipa was put 
in charge of training the 500 Jatila monks, while ^arlputra and Maudga- 
ly^yana had 250 Jatilas each. 
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Bimbisara: Then Buddha proceeded along with his 
disciples including the new Ja{ila converts to YB$livana 
(LaUhivanal of king Bimbis^a and was received by the king 
with great veneration. The king as well as his retinue were 
surprised to see the great Jatila ascetic, revered by them, 
sitting along with the disciples of Buddha and felt a bit 
perplexed to ascertain whether the Buddha or the Jatlia 
ascetic was the leader of the congregation. In order to remove 
their doubts, the Jafila ascetic declared that he had realised 
that his fire worship and self-mortifications were of no avail 
for putting an end to desires and for arresting the course of 
repeated births, and so he had become a disciple of Buddha 
seeking Nirvana. 

When the king’s mind became soft and pliable and full of 
adoration, the Teacher delivered to him a discourse on the 
non-existence of soul or 1-ness, and on impermanence of 
worldly objects. The king on hearing this discourse was 
filled with joy and gained insight into the Truth. 

The king then entreated Buddha to reside in his garden 
Veluvana. Buddha agreed and decided to preach his doctri¬ 
nes and train up his disciples there, and thus establish his 
religion. He dwelt at Veluvana for some time and 
recruited a few more disciples, of whom the most distin¬ 
guished were Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, who were origi¬ 
nally followers of Safijaya Belalthiputta. 

Sariputra : One day A^vajit (Assaji) and Vaspa (Vappa), two 
disciples of Buddha, entered into Rajagfha in their begging 
round with minds well composed and sense-organs well con¬ 
trolled. Their ways and manner, full of grace and dignity, 
charmed ^riputra. otherwise known as Upati$ya, a distin¬ 
guished learned son of Brahmapa parents, who were both 
pastmasters in the art of disputation. On Sariputra’s asking 
Ajvajit as to who was his teacher, he was told that his tea¬ 
cher was the omniscient saint born of the lk$vaku family, the 
highest among men and gods. When Sariputra enquired 
about the doctrine of the Teacher, he replied that he was 
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just initialed into the doctrine and had not yet grasped it 
thoroughly, deep and subtle as it was, All that he could 
do was to reproduce a stanza which contained his teachings. 
He then recited the following couplet : — 

ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum tathagato aha, 
tesah ca yo nirodho evam vadi mahasamano ti. 

[The Tathagata has explained the cause of all objects 
which are produced by cause. (How to attain) their cessation 
is the doctrine of the great saint.J 

Sariputra. who was already spiritually advanced, realised 
its true import and appreciated its logic. He became at once 
convinced that there was no Isvara nor a permanent self 
and that all worldly objects were mere products of causes and 
conditions, and that the source of worldly objects, which 
caused sulferings, must be destroyed to attain eternal 
happiness. 

Maudgalyayana : Sariputra and Maudgalyayana were two 
friends, who parted one day to find out a teacher who could 
impart the truth and promised each other that one would 
divulge to the other the truth and its seer as soon as either of 
them came across any. Sarlputra therefore wended his way 
towards the abode of Maudgalyayana and communicated to 
him what he had discovered, Maudgalyayana also penetra¬ 
ted into the Truth and gained the eyes of wisdom, 

The two friends then decided to give up their teacher, 
Sanjaya, and to join the Buddhist order of disciples. They 
were followed by their fellow-brethren, the remaining two hun¬ 
dred and fifty disciples of Sanjaya. 

Mahdkdiyapa : Soon after this event when Buddha was 
staying at Bahuputraka caitya between Rajagrha and Nalanda* 
there came to him a Brahmana sage called Ka^yapa Agnidatta 
(Pipphalimanava) who was once a very rich householder of 
Rajagrha. having a very beautiful wife. He gave up all his 
possessions and became a recluse along with his wife Bhadra 
Kapileya (Pali: Bhadda Kapilani). Ka^yapa when young 
was disinclined to marry but on the insistence of his parents 
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he married a rich Brahmana girl, who was also of a retiring 
disposition. After the death of Kasyapa’s parents, they retired 
and went to ditferent directions. As a Brahmanical sage, he 
was perplexed with doubts about the identity and difference 
of body and soul» while his wife joined a heretical order. He 
was looking for a teacher who could dispel his doubts and 
was impressed by the serene and dignified appearance of 
Sakyamuni, who also found in him a fit and proper person with 
all the qualities needed to become his true disciple. Buddha 
welcomed him and imparted to him the fourfold instructions 
of right exertion {samyakprahana)} He delivered to him 
further discourses on the importance of observance of disci¬ 
plinary rules, on control of sense-organs and sense-perceptions, 
on non-grasping the characteristics of phenomenal objects and 
lastly on the four truths. He discarded his old faith about 
the existence of body and soul, and was convinced that sorrows 
of human life could be removed by suitable disciplinary prac¬ 
tices. Kasyapa’s wife, Bhadda KapilanI, also came to Raja- 
grha and stayed in a hermitage of the heretics. She could not 
join the Buddhist order, as till then Buddha had not sanction¬ 
ed the formation of the order of nuns. It was sometime after 
the sanction, that she was ordained as a nun by Mahapraja- 
pati Gautami and in due course she attained arhaihood, 

Vdayi : When Buddha was at Rajagrha, king Suddhodana 
deputed his chief priest’s son Udayi, to invite the Teacher to 
Kapilavastu. Udayi and his companions went to Buddha 
and, after listening to his teachings, developed faith and in 
due course with proper exertions, attained arhathood* They 
communicated to him the wishes of the king. The invitation 
was accepted by Buddha, who went to Kapilavastu, and 
stopped at the Nyagrodha hill, not far from the city. It was 
the second year of Buddha^s ministry, 

1 I.c., (i) removing the existing demerits, and (ii) arresting their 
future growth, (iii) maintaining the existing merits, and (iv) increasing 
the same as much as possible. 
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Suddhodana : The king with a large retinue proceeded 
towards the Nyagrodha hill to welcome the prince, now 
a recluse. He was then thinking within himself what a great 
son he had. endowed with all the auspicious signs which 
prognosticated his sovereignty over the whole of Jambudvipa. 
but alas! he was now living on alms collected from door to 
door. Buddha could easily read his thoughts and then in 
order to convince the king that he was far greater than a 
sovereign ruler, he rose up in the sky and walked there to and 
fro as if on solid land, then he dived deep into the earth as if 
he was entering into the river water. The exhibition of 
miracles produced the desired effect on the mind of the king 
and the Sakyans accompanying him. 

When the king’s mind was filled with joy and became 
respectful towards his son, he took his seat on a lotus 
throne hovering in the air, and imparted instructions to 
the king. He first admonished him to discard his extreme 
affection for his son, as it added grief to grief and then 
pointed out to him that a person’s grief or happiness depended 
on his acts of body, speech and mind. The pleasures of a 
Cakravartin or of a heavenly ruler, he said, were also in¬ 
constant and fraught with danger and distress like a poisonous 
snake, or like a burning flame, and it is for this reason that 
a wise man eschewed such pleasures and sought a haven of 
rest and peace, which needed no army or weapons, horses or 
elephants for protection. After listening to the discourses, 
the king’s mind changed and he realised that his son had 
reached a state which was much higher than that of a 
Cakravartin. He then paid his respects to Bhagavan and 
his Safigha. 

Ya^odhara : On the following day, Buddha entered into 
the city in the forenoon on his begging round, when all the 
citizens of Kapilavastu specially the women-folk flocked to their 
respective doors and windows to have a look at the divine 
appearance of the prince walking with a dignified gait and 
with eyes fixed on the earth. They were all charmed by the 
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glory and sublimity of the great Recluse, though they felt 
sorry that a prince, who should have moved in richly deco¬ 
rated chariots under a canopy of rare and beautiful feathers, 
should walk on foot in dusty streets under the burning sun 
holding an almsbowl in his hands. The most aggrieved was 
Rahula’s mother Ya^odhara, who hurried to the king to 
protest against his son’s choice of seeking food from door to 
door. The king made an attempt to dissuade the Teacher 
from begging his food but failed to produce any effect 
on his unswerving resolution to accept whatever alms were 
offered by the rich and the poor, the high and the low, and to 
live on the same. 

Bbagavan delivered many religious discourses which made 
king ^uddhodana and queen Mahaprajapati his faithful 
devotees. 

When all the Sakyans, men and women, offered their 
homage to Buddha, Yasodhara did not come out of her 
apartment. Accompanied by his two chief disciples, Buddha 
went to her after he learnt from king §uddhodana that since 
he had left home she had been leading an austere life putting 
on a piece of yellow cloth and taking one meal a day. By 
way of complimenting her, he recounted the story of her love 
and regard for the Bodhisattva in one of her past existences. 
After Mahaprajapati had formed the order of nuns, Ya^o- 
dhara also became a bbik$uni and attained the six higher 
powers (abhijna). 

Rahula: When Buddha left the apartment of Yasodhara, 
she asked Rahula to follow his father and demand his 
heritage. Rahula acted accordingly and followed his father 
up to the hermitage where he was ordained by l^rfputra 
as a novice at the direction of the Teacher. 

Rahula was made a novice {iramana) when he was only 
seven years old. He was kept under constant watch by 
Buddha himself as also by his chief disciples. It is said that 
once in order to observe the rule that fully ordained monks 
should not sleep in the same hall with the novices. Rahula 
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passed one night in the compound of the lavatory used by 
Buddha. At dawn when Buddha found him sleeping there, 
he was annoyed and directed his teachers, Saripulta and 
Moggallana, to look after the bare necessaries of life of a 
novice.^ Rahula, as a rule, avoided special favours shown 
to him by the monks. 

The king’s regard for Buddha made the Sakyans also very 
respectful to him and some youths of distinguished Sakyan 
families wanted to become his disciples and to join the Order. 
Among them were Ananda, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Kimbila, 
Nanda and Devadatta, Chandaka and Upali followed the 
^;akyan nobles and joined the order of monks. Ordination of all 
of them was performed by Buddhahimself at the Anupiya grove. 

Ananda: He was the son of Amitodana, a brother of king 
Suddhodana. He received instructions from Punna Mantani- 
putta and became a sotdpanna. In the twentieth year of 
Buddha’s ministry he was selected by the Teacher as his 
regular attendant and for twentyfive years he catered to 
all the needs of the Teacher. Before Ananda, Upavana 
looked after the Teacher.^ 

Anuruddha: He was the son of Dronodana, another 
brother of Suddhodana. He soon acquired divine vision 
(divyacak^u). He was given training by :§ariputra in medita- 
tional exercises and attained arhathood with Buddha's help. 
He was almost a constant companion of the Teacher. 

Bhaddiya: He belonged to an old aristocratic Sakyan 
family and was a close friend of Anuruddha. It was at his 
intercession and promise that he would accompany Anurud¬ 
dha. that Anuruddha’s mother permitted her son to join the 
order. Bhaddiya liked solitude and became an arhai within 
a few months of his ordination. 

Nanda: He was the son of Suddhodana and Mahapraja- 
pati. His coronation and marriage were fixed on the third 
day of the visit of Buddha to Kapilavastu. Buddha visited 

1 Jataka^ no. 16. 

2 Samyiitta, 11, p, 41. 
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his house for alms and when the bowl was filled by Prince 
ISfanda, he did not take it in his hand and the Prince also out 
of reverence could not ask him to carry it. so Nanda had to 
follow Buddha with the almsbowl to the monastery, where 
Buddha admonished him to give up his household life and to 
become a recluse. Prince Nanda was very much enamoured 
of his betrothed Janapadakalyani and was not willing to 
become a monk, In order to bring a change in his mind 
and to prove the evanescence of earthly life, Buddha created 
some nymphs, whose beauty far surpassed that of Janapada- 
kalyanl and promised to give him one. if he would become a 
monk and lake to exertion according to his directions. 
Prince Nanda agreed and in course of lime by striving hard 
he got over his weakness for home-life and attained arhat- 
hood. 

Devadatta : He was the son of the Koliyan Suppabuddha 
(maternal uncle of the Teacher) and brother of Yaiodhara. 
Soon after his ordination he attained some miraculous 
powers by which he could obtain the support of king 
Ajataiatru. In the 37th year of Buddha's ministry he grew 
jealous of Buddha’s ever increasing popularity, and began to 
devise schemes for overthrowing the Teacher from his exalted 
position. 

He collected some monks of his ilk around him like 
Kokalika and Kotamaraka Tissa and also a few nuns like 
Thullananda, and obtained the support of a small section 
of lay-devotees like Dandapaiji and Suppabuddha. Towards 
the end of Buddha’s life, he wanted that Buddha, like other 
religious heads, should nominate him as his successor. 
Buddha told him that he was not going to name any succes¬ 
sor of his, not even his best disciples like Sariputta and 
Moggallana, not to speak of an evil-minded person like him. 
On this refusal. Devadatta flew into rage, secured the 
sympathy of some wicked monlfs and formed a new party 
with himself as the leader. He obtained the support of King 
Aj&ta^atru, who was then a prince, designing plans to kill his 
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old father king Binibisara. With Ajata^atru’s help he made 
attempts to take Buddha‘s life once by engaging some ruffians, 
then by throwing a huge boulder from the top of a hill and 
lastly by letting loose a mad rutting elephant called Nalagiri. 
The ruffians turned into devotees when they appro¬ 
ached the Teacher while the downward course of the 
boulder was arrested but a splinter struck the feet of the 
Teacher, shedding his blood. As regards the mad 
elephant, it is said that when Nalagiri rushed into 
the city trampling down hundreds of men Buddha was 
passing by the street along with his monks; some of them ran 
helter and skelter and many disciples and devotees entreated 
Buddha to step aside to avoid the fury of Nalagiri, while 
Ananda remained steady and did not leave his side. Buddha 
did not swerve an inch and proceeded unruffled in his usual 
round. Nalagiri came rushing at him but alas to the astonish' 
ment of all, it lay down at his feet and listened to the 
reproachful words of the Great Being. This news of taming 
Nalagiri spread all round like 6re, and Buddha’s fame spread 
far and wide and subdued even Ajatasatru, who approached 
the Teacher, asked for forgiveness and expressed his firm 
faith in him. Failing in his nefarious designs, Devadatta set 
himself up as a leader of some monks, who disapproved of the 
easy life permitted by Buddha to his disciples and laid down 
that every monk should (i) be a forest-dweller, (li) live on 
alms and never accept any invitationifrom the laity, (iii) use 
rags only collected from dust heap for his robes, (iv) 
sleep under a tree and never under a roof and lastly (v) 
never eat fish or flesh even under the restriction prescribed 
by Buddha. 

UpMi : He was the repository of Vinaya rules and one of the 
most eminent disciples of Buddha. He belonged to a barber’s 
family of Kapilavastu. He accompanied the iSakyan youths to 
the Anupiya grove and was given all the ornaments discarded 
by the youths at the time of their ordination. He hesitated 
to lake them and decided to become a monk. He was first 
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ordained by the Teacher himself in order to humble the pride 
of birth of the Sakyan nobles, who had to salute him being 
senior to them as a monk 

Chandaka : He was the attendant and charioteer of Prince 
Siddhartha. He also joined the order when Buddha paid his 
first visit to Kapilavastu. 

Anathapindika and his gift of Jetavana : After his 
return from Kapilavastu while Buddha was staying at 
Sitavana, the cemetery on the outskirt of Rajagrha, a 
fabulously rich banker of Kosala, called Sudatta, came to 
Rajagrha and stayed at the house of his friend, a banker of 
Magadha. He came to know that the renowned Teacher 
was at Sitavana, and so he went there to meet him. 

Buddha told him that all his riches, fame and his faith 
and reverence for Buddha and his teachings were all due to 
his past meritorious deeds. He was going to give him in¬ 
structions on Ma (moral virtues) and tydga (sacrifice) which, 
however, would just lead him to a heavenly existence, not 
free from sorrow. He therefore advised him to attain that 
state in which there would be no inore sorrow due to birth, 
old age, disease and death by realising that the wordly 
phenomena were without any permanent substance and were 
just composites of some evanescent elements and qualities. 
It was one’s deeds that produced miseries and happiness, 
and not his self. All existent things are not without some 
cause or other, as they are not issued out of nothing. In 
short, all objects must have a cause. On listening to these 
arguments, Anathapindika’s mind become pliable and per¬ 
ceived the excellence of BuddhU’s teachings. He then said 
that he was a resident of :§ravastt, a peaceful land rich in 
produce, and the king of the country was noble and renowned, 
called Prasenajjt of the family of Lion. He expressed his 
desire to build a monastery there for the use of Buddha. 

Sariputra was entrusted with the duty of choosing a 
suitable site at Sravasti. With him Anathapii^dika went 
about to find out a pleasant site and spotted upon the garden 

/oN76 
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of Prince Jeta. As the prince was very fond of his garden, 
he said that he could part with it if the buyer could cover It 
with gold coins. Anaihapindika rejoiced at the offer and 
began to unload on the garden cartloads of gold pieces. The 
prince said that he did not actually agree to sell the land and so 
the matter was taken to the law court. When the prince learnt 
that the land was intended for a monastery for Buddha and his 
disciples, he said that he would take half of the gold for the 
land only and the trees would remain his property. He was 
awe-inspired by hearing the name of Buddha and wanted 
to make a gift of the tree.s to him as his share of the 
offering. Then Anathapindika offered the land and Prince 
Jeta the trees to Sariputra on behalf of Buddha and his 
Sahgha. Then under the supervision of Sariputra. huge 
halls were erected by masons working day and night and 
these were so nice in architecture that they surpassed the 
beauty of royal palaces. The monastery became very popular 
and made the streets of Sravasti shine with yellow robed 
monks.^ 

Buddha went to Sravasti from Kapilavastu. The monastery 
of Jetavana looked like a richly decorated palace full of 
flowers and incense and was made in every way worthy of 
residence of the great Teacher. On Buddha’s arrival Anatha¬ 
pindika made a gift of the land and the monastery to Buddha 
and his Sahgha of the four quarters by pouring water from a 
dragon-shaped waterpot of gold. 

1 There is not much disparity in the different biographies of 
Buddha about the chronology of events up to his first visit to Kapila¬ 
vastu. In the Pali texts it is stated that Buddha returned from Kapila¬ 
vastu to Rajagrha where he met Anathapindika for the first time and 
accepted his invitation to Sravasti, whereas in the Sanskrit texts this 
meeting of Buddha with Anathapindika is placed before Buddha’s visit 
to Kapilavastu and it is stated that Buddha went from Kapilavastu to 
Sravasti where he spent the third rainy season retreat. According to the 
Pali tradition Buddha spent the second, third and fourth vassds at 
Rajagrha. 
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Prasenajit (Pasemdi): On receiving the news of Buddha^s 
arrival in the cit)'. King Prasenajit hurried to the monastery 
with his royal equippage and saluted him reverently and 
expressed his great joy at the good fortune of his king¬ 
dom blessed as it was with the footsteps of a great 
saint. 

Buddha observed the mental leanings of the king for 
wealth and pleasures and so he referred to past kings who 
went to heaven for good deeds or suffered in hells for evil 
acts. He admonished the king to refrain from oppressing the 
people or destroying living beings, to subdue his senses, to 
forsake unrighteous doctrines and to follow the right path and 
lastly, to avoid the false teacher encouraging extreme 
austerities and propounding wrong views. He asked him to 
observe the rules of kingly conduct and not to exalt himself 
over others, to exercise his reason and to meditate deeply on 
the impermanence of earthly objects. 

It is doubtful if these instructions produced any effect on 
King Prasenajit’s mind, for the king did neither give up his 
beliefs in Brahmanic rituals and sacrifices nor did his regard 
for the heretical teachers decrease. 

Heretical teachers: their discomfitures: The heretical 
teachers and their followers were gradually losing their hold 
upon the people with the increase of popularity of Buddha 
and his Safigha. There are a few stories in the Pali texts 
about their discomfiture at the hands of Buddha and his 
disciples. 

The first was the offer, by a rich banker {setthi) of Raja- 
grha, of a red sandal-wood bowl placed on a high bamboo- 
pole to any recluse who could rise up in the air and take it. 
None of the heretics possessed that power and so they were 
all disappointed. Pindola Bharadvaja was passing by that 
way at the time. He heard of the offer from a devotee of his. 
and in order to establish the greatness of Buddha and his 
Safigha, he came flying through the air and took it. When 
this matter was reported to Buddha, he disapproved of the 
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show of miraculous powers by his disciples and forbade all 
monks from exhibiting any such power. 

The second relates to the great pestilence raging in Vai^ali, 
from which its suffering inhabitants could find no escape. 
They approached all the heretical teachers, who however, 
failed to give them any relief. They at last approached 
Buddha, who, with a view to alleviate their sufferings, paid 
a visit to VaiiSali. As soon as he stepped into the city, the 
pestilence ceased, and all the inhabitants felt happy and 
relieved. 

The third deals with the miracle shown by Buddha at 
Savatthi, of growing a mango-tree in a few minutes, and then 
walking in the air as he did at the time of his visit to 
Kapilavastu. By the exhibition of this miracle before a large 
concourse of subjects of King Prasenajit, Buddha once more 
outshone the heretical teachers, and humiliated them in the 
presence of the congregation. 

Cinca manavikd: Failing to compete with Buddha in the 
contest of superhuman powers, the heretical teachers made 
an attempt to discredit him by foul means. They engaged a 
cunning but beautiful woman Cinca manavika, who was one 
of their devotees, to throw dirt on Buddha’s character. Every 
evening she was asked to go to the Jetavana monastery, to spend 
the night somewhere else and at dawn to make a show as if 
she was coming out of Jetavana. Cinca acted according to 
their directions and after some time when Buddha was once 
delivering discourses, she appeared there as a pregnant woman 
and attributed her pregnancy to Buddha. The god Indra was 
shocked at this perhdy of the woman and exposed her 
wickedness to the assembled people by proving that she 
was not actually pregnant. 

Dispute between Sakyans and Koliyans: While Buddha 
was staying at Sravasli, a bitter quarrel occurred between 
the Sakyans and the Koliyans, who were related to the 
Teacher by the father’s and mother’s side. The quarrel 
was due to the right of drawing water from the river 
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Rohini, which flowed between the territories of the two 
tribes. The Koliyans put up a dam across the stream 
md diverted it to irrigate their own fields of crops, 
which needed just one more watering to ripen them. 
I'hc Sakyans would not listen to their demand and reasoning, 
and said that they were not going to part with their red gold, 
blue sapphires and black coins for purchasing food grains 
Iron) their neighbours. They abused each other, referring to 
the blemishes in their lines of descent. Such mutual recrimina¬ 
tions led to a battle-array on both sides of the river Rohini, 
and also to some loss of lives. Buddha did not like 
that his relatives should fight among themselves. He there¬ 
upon went to the spot and tried to educate them on the evil of 
mutual jealousies by illustrative stories and discourses. By 
his personal influence he was able not only to stop the fight 
but also to persuade many of them to join his order as monks 
The skirmishes widowed many women who flocked around 
Mahaprajapati and prevailed upon her to form an order 
of nuns. When Buddha paid his first visit to Kapilavastu, 
Mahaprajapati requested the Teacher to make some provision 
for the spiritual training of women but her request was turned 
down on the ground that women were better suited for house¬ 
hold life and should earn merits by becoming lay-devotees. 

Formation of the order of nuns: In the fifth year of his 
ministry when Buddha was at Vaisali/he went to Kapilavastu 
to see king Suddhodaria h ing in his death-bed. After the 
king’s death, he returned to Vaisali, where came also the grief- 
stricken Mahaprajapati along with the Sakyan and Koliyan 
ladies, whose husbands had died or become monks previously. 
All of them put on yellow robes and had their heads 
shaven. wShe appealed acam to Buddha to form the order 
of nuns. At the intervention and persuasion of Ananda, 
he sanctioned the formation of the order of nuns, provided 
the nuns agreed to the eight disabilities^ imposed by him on 

1 See infra 

8 
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them. Mahaprajapati reluctantly accepted the conditions and 
formed the order of nuns with a large number of women. 

Buddha is said to have passed the sixth rainy season re¬ 
treat at Mahkula Hill, which has not yet been identified, nor 
it is referred to in any of the discourses. It may be a lonely 
place located near Sravasti. wherefrom Buddha paid his visit 
to the Trayastrimsa heaven. 

In the seventh year of his ministry. Buddha went up to 
Trayastrimsa heaven to impart instructions to his mother 
Mahamaya, then a goddess there. In the Pali texts he is said 
to have spent the seventh rainy season retreat there. In 
later traditions, preserved in the Afthasalinh it is said 
that Gautama Buddha being a mortal, had to conic down to 
the earth every day at meal time to take his food, which 
Sariputta kept ready for him. After taking his meal he gave 
Sariputta the gist of the teachings imparted by him to his 
mother ; this gist happened to be the synopsis {matiko), which 
was developed by Sariputta into the Ahhidhamma-pifaka and 
handed down by him to his disciples.^ 

After the delivery of his discourses at Trayastririisa heaven, 
Buddha finally came down to Jambudvipa at Sankasya (west 
of Fatehgarh in the district of Farrukhabad). His descent 
was a favourite subject for the ancient sculptors, who represent 
ted the scene by depicting a ladder touching the earth. 

Kausdmbl: After spending the eighth rainy season retreat 
on the Surasumara hill in the Bhagga country, where Buddha 
was entertained by Bodhirajakumara, son of King TJdena of 
KauSambi, he passed on to Kausambi where he spent the ninth 
vcir^d, and the tenth in a nearby forest called Parileyyaka. 
The main incident at Kausambi was the quarrel betw'een the 
Vinayadharas and the Dhammakathikas, caused by a minor 
laches on the part of the teacher of the Dhammakathikas. The 
quarrel went to such a length that even the intervention of 
Buddha failed to make up the difference. Out of disgust for 


I Atthosalinl, p. 16. 
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the quarrelsome nature of the monks and laymen of KauiSambL 
Buddha retired to a forest called Parileyyaka and preferred to 
be served there by an elephant and a monkey. At this attitude 
of the Teijcher, the monks and laity of Kausambi came to 
their senses and made up their differences and went to Bhaga- 
van for asking his forgiveness. On this occasion Buddha 
delivered discourses on the evil of discord among monks. 

The only other legend associated with Kausambi was the 
attempt of Magandiya’s father, to get his very beautiful 
daughter, Magandiya, married to Buddha, though her mother, 
who could read the signs of men, protested against such an 
attempt. On Buddha’s remaining unconcerned about the offer, 
Magandiya felt insulted and resolved to take revenge on him. 
For her exquisite beauty, she become the queen of Udena of 
Kausambi, and on one occasion she plotted to bring into dis¬ 
repute her co-wife Samavati (see p 128) for her great devotion 
towards Buddha, but her sinister motive was ultimately found 
out by the king. 

Kr^i Bharadvaja: In the eleventh var^a, Buddha took his 
residence at Dakkhinagiri in the Brahmana village of Ekanala, 
near Rajagrha. At that time a rich Brahmana called Kr§i- 
Bharadvaja celebrated the ploughing festival. Buddha con¬ 
sidered the occasion as a suitable one for converting the 
Brahmana, who had much accumulated merits to his credit. 
He therefore went to the place of festivities and took his seat 
on a high mound, emitting rays of light from his body. This 
miracle attracted the attention of the people, who flocked 
round him and paid him homage. This displeased the Bra¬ 
hmana, who scoffed at Buddha, saying that he was an idler 
and not a farmer earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Buddha claimed that he was also a farmer, but only of a 
different type. He said that his ploughing field was dharma, 
which had to be cleaned of weeds of desires, and needed 
cultivation by the plough of knowledge, the seed to be sown 
was purity while watering and tending of seeds were to be 
done by the ethical observances, and the harvest was Nirvana. 
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This reply of Buddha brought about a sudden change in the 
mind of the Brahmana, who became then and there an ardent 
devotee of the Teacher. 

Veranja: From Ekanala Buddha w^ent to Siavasri, where 
he was invited by a few Brahmanas of Verahia. near Mathura 
( = Vairambha in South Pahcala). He accepted the rnvitation 
to spend there the 12th var^a. In the Sarvasiivada tradition, 
it is said that Buddha visited the place at the irn itatiori of the 
Brahmana ruler of Vairarnbha, king Agnidalta. It so happen¬ 
ed that during the residence of Buddha and his disciples there, 
a famine broke out and the residents of the place failed to 
supply food to the monks. King Agnidatta, it is said, at the 
instigation of his Brahmana ministers, who disliked the pre¬ 
sence of Buddha at the place, forbade his subjects to give any 
alms to the monks. Fortunately, a caravan of horse-dealers 
was passing through the place at the time, carrying barley- 
grains for their horses. They offered a measured qiiamity of 
these grains to the monks and thereby saved them freun com¬ 
plete starvation. It is said that a female devotee of Buddha 
used to pound the grains meant for horses and made them fit 
for human consumption. The monks lived on the rationed 
food supplied by the horse-dealers and passed the varsd there, 
complying with the disciplinary rule of spending the var^d at 
one place. At the end of the var^d, king Agnidatta came to 
his senses, realised his mistake, became repentant and sought 
pardon of the Teacher, who readily forgave him and accepted 
his invitation for the day. Buddha along with his disciples 
left the place and passed through Soreyya, Safikasya, Kanauj, 
Allahabad and reached Banaras. 

Mahdkdtydyana: While staying at Banaras, Buddha 
came across Mahakatyayana, who become one of his most 
distinguished disciples. He was a son of the royal priest of 
king Canda Pradyota of Avanti. After the death of his father 
he succeeded to the office of the royal priest. He was deputed 
by the king to invite Buddha to his country. With seven com¬ 
panions he went to Buddha and after listening to his teach- 
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ings he became an arhat. He conveyed the king’s invitation 
to Buddha, who however declined to go to Avanti and said 
that Katyayana would now be able to explain the doctrines to 
the king. In Ujjeni, Mahakatyayana dwelt mostly at 
Kuraragharapapata in a hut in the Makkara-kafa forest but 
he spent much of his time in Magadha and Kosala, explaining 
lucidly the terse and enigmatic sayings of the Teacher. He 
established a centre of Buddhism in Ujjeni. He converted 
there the rich setthi’s son Srona Kotikarna and a few Bra- 
hmanas of the locality. This centre of Buddhism attained 
importance a century after Buddha’s death at the time of the 
Second Buddhist Synod, and was greatly enlarged by Asoka 
and bis queen, the mother of Mahinda and Sahghamitia, 

The disciples of Buddha, after passing through the ordeal 
at Veranja. became very emaciated and were invited by 
Mahanama, the rich Sakyan relative of the Teacher 
and the foster-father of Ambapali. Buddha accepted the 
invitation and passed the 13th var$d at Caliya hill near 
Kapilavastu, where he and his monks, under the care of 
Mahanama, regained their normal health and vigour. 

The 14th and 15th varfds were passed by the Teacher at 
Sravasti and Kapilavastu respectively, and no event of impor¬ 
tance is associated with the two places during these two vargds. 

The 16th vargd was spent by the Teacher at Alavl, a place 
near Sravasti. The only important event at this place was 
the conversion of the Alavaka Yakja and of the son of the 
king of Alavi. 

The 17th and 19th varyas were passed by the Teacher at 
Rajagrha and the 18th again at the Caliya hill. The rest of 
the varfos were spent by him at Sravasti. 

The traditional list* of var$ds should not be taken as a 
chronological account of the Teacher’s ministry. He preached 
in different places during the nine dry months of the year and 
spent the rains at a particular place, as mentioned above. 


1 Cf. Roerich, The Blue Annals, 1, p. 21-22. 
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There were also several disciples who came to the Teacher 
from far oil countries like Gandhara, Avanti and Aiiga 
throughout the year. The number of converts was quite large 
and all are not mentioned in the texts. We come across also 
names of many persons and places* to whom and where 
Buddha delivered his discourses. 

A.sVaghosa2 furnishes us with a list of prominent converts. 
It cannot be taken as a chronological list, but it gives us one 
of the oldest traditions regarding the missionary activities of 
the Teacher : 

1. Jyotiska^ son of a fabulously rich banker of Rajagrha, 
was one of the five persons of immeasurable wealth 
(amitabhogd). He however gave away all his possessions, 
became a monk and attained arhathood, 

2. Jis^aka must have been a very renowned physician 
in Buddha’s days. In Pali tradition, it is said that king 
Bimbisara selected Salavati, the most beautiful maiden 
found in Rajagrha, to be the royal courtezan, who could be a 
rival to the courtezan Amrapali of Vaisali. Salavati gave 
birth to Jivaka, and according to the custom of the courtezan, 
left him in a forest. Abhaya, son of king Bimbisara also by a 
courtezan, discovered the baby and adopted him as his son, 
for which Jivaka was given the appellation Komarabhacca 
(Kumarabhrtya, i.e., bred and brought up by a prince)/ 
When jivaka had grown up, he came to know of his undesi¬ 
rable parentage and decided to earn his livelihood by 
becoming a physician. He went to Tak§asila where he 
was welcomed by the king of the country, Pu§karasari, 

1 For an idea of the sites and discourses see Early Monastic 
Buddhisjn, vol. 1. 

2 Buddhacarita, XXL 

3 Afiguttara Commentary, 1, p. 220. 

4 In Sanskrit tradition (vide Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. Ill, pp. 2, 
23 f) Jivaka is described as the illegitimate son of king Bimbisara by the 
forlorn wile of a trader. He was brought up by Prince Abhaya, to 
whose care king Bimbisara entrusted the child. 
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who, at the request of Prince Abhaya, \nv oduced 
Jivaka to the famous teacher of medical science, \ireya. 
The latter found his student to be extraordinarily inleiligent 
.ind preferred to take him as his assistant whcnevei he visited 
a patient. He observed that Jivaka was a wiser than himself 
and gave him his due recognition much to the chagrin of 
his fellow students. There are a iiumbtr of stones as io how 
Jivaka cured Bimbisara, Canda Pradyota and other very rich 
men and women, and earned huge sums and property as his 
! cmuncration. There are references to his skill not only in 
medicine but also in surgery. Jivaka became anxious to 
render some service to Buddha. It so happened that Buddha 
once fell ill of stomach troubles and it is said that he was 
cured by Jivaka by making him smell some medicated flowers. 
As Jivaka gave free treatment to the monks, a large number 
of patients joined the Order to have free medical treatment 
at the hands of Jivaka and thereby created a problem for the 
Buddhist Sahgha. Jivaka, it is said, became a lay-devotee 
of Buddha in the 20th year of his ministry and dedicated his 
mango-garden to the Sahgha for the residence of monks. He 
advanced up to the Sotapanna stage. He was responsible for 
the introduction of the Vinaya rules permitting sick monks to 
have medical and surgical aids. Jivaka once raised the ques¬ 
tion, whether Buddhist monks should eat meat.^ Buddha ex¬ 
plained to him that a monk who practised love {metta) to ail 
beings could not deliberately ask for meat. A monk remained 
always unmindful of what he took as food and so if he was 
offered meat in his begging round he might take it, provided 
it was not specially prepared for him nor he had any suspicion 
that the meat offered had been prepared for him. 

3. Abhayayajakumara was a son of king Bimbisara by a 
courtezan of Ujjayini.^ In Sanskrit tradition Abhaya is 
described as the son of the courtezan Amrapali by king Bi- 

1 Maj'ihima, I, p. 362fF. Cf. digit Manuscripts, III, Intro., i, p, 31 

2 Ibid., 1, p. 392; III, p. 169; Sarnyutta, V, p. 455. 
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mbisara.^ He was at first a follower of the Jainas (Nigantha 
Nataputta) but was won over to Buddhism by the Teacher 
by solving his doubts. He ultimately became a monk and 
attained arhathood, 

4. Srom Kofivisa, son of a very rich banker of Campa 
(mod. Bhagalpur), the capital of Afiga. The palm of his 
hand and the soles of his feet were so delicate that he could 
not walk bare-footed. He became a devoted monk and used 
to practise meditations by circumambulating (cahkramand) 
the stupas or sacred sites, which were all used to be marked 
with the blood of his feet. Noticing the blood-marks one day, 
Buddha allowed the use of shoes to his monks, as Srona 
Kotivisa declined to use shoes as a special favour. 

5. Nygrodha, a distinguished Paribbajaka, who resided 
at Udumbarikarama near Rajagrha. He criticised Buddha 
for advocating mere solitude and not encouraging ascetic 
practices, which he thought were necessary for spiritual 
advancement. His views were changed by Buddha by a 
discourse.^ 

6, Updli'gahapati of NManda was one of the great 
devotees and supporters of Nigantha Nataputta. One day he 
went to Buddha for establishing the excellence of his teacher 
and his doctrine. He was, however, silenced and won over 
by Buddha and became his devotee. His faith in the Teacher 
became greater when he was permitted to continue his 
charity to the disciples of Nigantha Nataputta.® 

7, Fukkusdti (Puskara-sadi=Fo-kia-lo), king of Taksa^ila 
(Gandhara) was a contemporary of king Bimbisara. The two 
kings became friends through some traders who used to carry 
on trade between Gandhara and Magadha. Pukkusati once 
sent valuable presents to Bimbisara, who in return sent a 
golden tablet, on which were inscribed important teachings 
of Buddha. Pukkusati on reading them made up his mind to 

1 In Pali tradition Vimala Ko^idaflfiais mentioned as Amrapaii's son. 

2 DtghUy III, p. 36 f. 

3 Majjhimat I. P« 371 f. 
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become a rcclusc. He put on yellow robes and walked all 
the way to Raj ierha to meet Buddha who was then dwelling 
at Sravasii. Buddha observed that he had accumulated 
enough merits to attain perfection and so he hurried to Raja- 
grha and met Pukkusati without disclosing his identity in the 
hermitage of Bhaggava. He entered into discussion with 
Pukkusati and delivered to him the Dhdtuvibhaiiga-sutta, when 
the latter found out that his companion was none else than 
the great Buddha to whom he then paid his homage.^ 

8. Kuiadanta was a learned Brahmana teacher, to whom 
king Bimbisara granted the income of the village of Khanu- 
mata for the maintenance of his academy. He was going to 
celebrate a sacrihcc in the Brahmanical fashion when Buddha 
intervened and persuaded him to take to righteous conduct 
and moral observances." 

9. Pancasikha was a very popular figure in the Buddhist 
texts, both Hinayana* and Mahayana.^ He was a gandharva 
and as such a good musician. He played on the flute eulogi¬ 
sing Buddha and his teachings. He acted as an intermediary 
between Buddha and the gods, specially Sakra. He was an 
ardent admirer and a lay-follower of Buddha. He had as his 
wife Bhadda Suriyavaccasa. 

10. Nandamdtd was a distinguished female lay-disciple 
of Buddha. There were two Nandamalas, one called Uttara 
and the other Velukanlaki. It may be they were one and 
the same person with two names, i.e., Uttara Nandamata of 
Velukantu village. She entertained Sariputta and other 
monks and thereby earned great merits. She became a 
Sakaddgdmi.^ The conversion of Velukantaki Nandamata 
might have taken place in the eleventh year of Buddha’s 
ministry. She was also noted for her ability to memorise 

1 MajihinWy HI, pp. 237'47. 

2 DififiOy L p. 127 f. ; see above, p. 65 fn, 5. 

3 p-263 f, 

4 Samadhirajasutray p 274. 

5 Anuuttaray 1, pp. 26. 88; II, p. 164; IV, p. 348. 
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some texts of the Pitaka, particularly the Parayanavagga of 
the Suttanipata, 

11. Visakha was the daughter of Dhananjaya, son of 
Mendaka. a very rich banker of Ahga^ and a devotee of Buddha 
She was born in the city of Bhaddiya. At the request of 
King Prrsenajit, Dhananjaya was sent by king Bimbisara to 
Kosala where he settled at Sakcta. When Visakha reached 
her marriageable age, she was selected by Migara, another 
rich banker of Sravasti for his son Punnavaddhana. Migara 
was a follower and supporter of Nigantha Naiaputta and his 
safigha, and wanted his son’s wife Visakha to be worshipful 
to them. She however declined to comply with her father- 
in-law’s directions and, after overcoming some difficulties, she 
was able to make her father-in-law a devotee of Buddha. 

Visakha used to feed 500 monks daily. She was granted 
permission by Buddha to give robes to the bhikkhus during 
the rainy season, bathing clothes to nuns, food to all monks 
and nuns coming to Savatthi, medicine to the sick and rice- 
gruel to every monk and nun. She erected the Pubbaratna 
monastery, known also as the Migaramatupasada. 

12. Sonadanda (Sronadanda) was a famous teacher of 
Brahmanical sastras. He lived at Campa, the capital of 
Ahga and was maintained by king Bimbisara by the grant of 
a village. He once met Buddha and had a talk with him about 
the superiority of Brahmanas by birth. He was however 
convinced by Buddha that not birth but moral virtues coun¬ 
ted in determining the superiority or inferiority of a person. 
Sonadanda was much older than Buddha but he declared 
himself as a lay-follower of the Teacher.2 

13-14. Keniya (Kaineya-rsi) and Sela (Saila-rsi) were 
two Jatila ascetics,^ who were converted to Buddhism 
towards the end of Buddha’s life. Kaineya rsi, on listening to 

1 See digit Manuscripts, III, i, Intro., p. 32f: for details about 
Mendhaka. 

2 Digha^ I* 

3 digit Manuscripts, III, i, p. 259f. 
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Buddha’s discourses on the four truths, became highly 
impressed and advanced spiritually to the Andgdmi stage* 
He offered to Buddha eight kinds of fruit-drinks, which 
were accepted by him and were also allowed by him to 
the monks under certain conditions. Kaineya invited him 
and his monks to a meal in his hermitage, Saila-r§i, who, on 
hearing of Buddha's merits as well as those of his Sahgha, 
became anxious to join the Sahgha, Before meaLtime he 
with bis 500 followers approached Bhagavan and got admission 
into the SaAgha as ordained monks. When Kaineya was serv- 
ing food to the monks, he found to his pleasent surprise that 
bis friend !$aila along with his disciples was seated among the 
monks, Kaineya thereupon decided to join the Buddhist 
order and sought ordination from the Teacher on the following 
day/ Their training was entrusted to Mahakapphina, Sariputta 
and Moggallana. 

15, Ahgulimdla was a son of the priest of king Prasenajit 
of Kosala. His father was Bhaggava or Gagga, and mother 
Mantani. He was sent to Tak$a^ila, where he surpassed his 
comrades in academic attainments, and this roused the 
jealousy of his fellow-mates, who managed to create a split 
between the Acarya and AAgulimala. In order to get rid of 
AAgulimala, the Acarya asked him to procure 100 human 
fingers as his remuneration. AAgulimala, as in duty bound* 
went to Kosala, laid himself ambush at the cross-roads, killed 
99 men and collected their fingers. Accidentally the 100th 
victim of his was going to be his mother. Bnddha discovered 
that AAguIimala had great merits to his credit and that all 

1 In the Pali tradition, the account of the conversion of Keniya and 
Sela is given as follows: — 

Keniya and Sela belonged to Apana in Ahga, The former was a rich 
Br^hmaQa, while the latter was a distinguished BrShmanical teacher with 
many students. They were followers of the Jatilas. Keniya met Buddha 
and offered him and his monks, sweet drinks and listened to his teach¬ 
ings, which made a good impression on Sela, who thereupofn became a 
lay-disciple of Buddha along with Keniya (Sutia Nipdta, p. 102ff). 
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would be lost if he committed the deadly sin of matricide. 
He hurried to the waiting place of Ahgulimala and became 
the 100th person. By his extraordinary power he brought 
AAgulimala to his sense and then addmitted him into his 
Safigha. Soon after Angulimala attained arhathood. This 
conversion took place in the twentienth year of Buddha’s 
ministry.* 

16. Brahmdyu was a Btahmana teacher of Mithila. He 
was 129 yeas old when Buddha visited Videha. He sent his 
pupil Uttaramanava to find out if Buddha possessed all the 
thirty-two signs of great men. Receiving an affirmative answer 
from Uttara, he met Buddha at Makhadeva mango garden. He 
invited Buddha and his monks to his house and entertained 
them for a week. He died soon after this meeting and be¬ 
came an Andgdmi^ 

17. Mahdli was a Licchavi and probably a follower of 
Purapa Kassapa and believed in the existence of soul and 
body. He met Buddha at Kutagarasala in Vesali and listened 
to Buddha’s discourses on the eightfold path and other topics* 
and became a devotee of Buddha. 

18. Siha was a Licchavi general and a follower of 
Niganfha Nataputta. He was wrongly informed about 
the teachings of Buddha. Once along with many Liccha- 
vis. he met Buddha and was much impressed by his teach¬ 
ings. He invited Buddha and his disciples to his house, served 
a meal with meat, which brought forth vehement criticism from 
the followers of NiganthaNafaputta. This was made an occasion 
for Buddha’s laying down the five restrictions to be observed 
by monks in taking meat.* Siha with many Licchavis became 
lay-disciples of Buddha. He was permitted to continue his 
charities to the Niganthas. for which his devotion to Buddha 
increased further. 

1 Maijhima, II. 103-4. 

2 Ibid, II. p. 146. 

3 Digha 1, ISO. 8; Sarfiyutta, lU. 68 f. 

4 Vinaya, 1, p. 233 f; IV, p. 179; see above, pp. 110,119. 
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19. Saccaka was a teacher of the Licchavis and a devoted 
follower of Nigantha Nataputta. He was defeated in a con¬ 
troversy with Buddha (Cula-Saccakasutta) and became his 
follower. His four daughters, after discussion with Sariputta, 
joined the order of nuns.^ 

20. Janussoni was a rich and distinguished Brahmana 
teacher. He used to meet Buddha often at Jetavanavihara 
and had discussions with him on diverse topics. He was the 
royal priest of the king of Kosala. He probably became a 
lay-devotee of Buddha. 

21. Vakkali (Sans. Vakrapali) belonged to a cele¬ 
brated Brahmana family of Sravasti. He became a bhik§u 
and developed great faith in Buddha. He was told by Buddha 
that he could see him truly if he could have an insight into his 
dhamma. One day he was going to commit suicide by throwing 
himself down the precipice of Grdhrakuta when he was stopp¬ 
ed by Buddha, who gave him directions for meditations and 
other practices. He however ended his life by a knife, and 
when he was feeling excruciating pain, he attained arhathood 
but died then and there. 

22. Bdvarl was the royal priest of the king of Kosala. He 
became an ascetic, went to Dak§inapatha and dwelt in a hermi¬ 
tage on the bank of the Godavari in Assaka. His disciples met 
Buddha at Rajagrha.^ They listened to Buddha’s discourses 
and became arhats while one of them, Pifigiya. a nephew of 
Bavari, remained an andgdmt, Pihgiya returned to Bavari and 
recounted to him what he had learnt from Buddha. Hearing 
Pihgiya’s exposition of Buddha’s teaching Bavari also attained 
arhathood. 

23. Sunakkhatta, a Licchavi prince of Vesall, became the 
personal attendant of Buddha towards the end of his life. He 
remained with Buddha for some time but felt dissatisfied be¬ 
cause Buddha refrained from exhibiting miraculous powers and 
answering his queries about the beginning of the world. He 

1 Mfl/ZAi/wfl. I, p. 234 f. 

2 For the route taken by B^vari's disciples, sec SufianipHta, p 194. 
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left the Buddhist Sahgha and became a disciple of Korakhattiya. 
then of Kandaramasaka, and lastly of Patikaputta in admira¬ 
tion of their ascetic practices, which were disapproved by 
Buddha.* 

To A^vaghosa’s list of distinguished converts the follow¬ 
ing may be added: — 

24. Subhuti, a nephew of Anathapindika. became a monk 
on the day of the ceremonial gift of Jetavana by his uncle to 
Buddha. He perfected himself in metta bhavana (universal 
amity). In many Mahayana texts, Subhuti is mentioned as 
an interlocutor but there is no evidence to show that he was 
the nephew of Anathapindika. 

25. Mahakotfhita, a very learned Brahmana, became a 
monk and attained arhathood, with proficiency in analytical 
knowledge {pafisambhidd). In Sanskrit tradition* appears 
the biography of Kausthila, who is described as the maternal 
uncle of Sariputta, and as a pastmaster in Brahmanic ids/r^.s. 
He went to the south for learning the Lokayata doctrine, and 
there he became a Parivrajaka called Dirghanakha. In the Maj- 
jhima Nikaya’ there is the Dighanakhasutta, which was deliver¬ 
ed by Buddha for the benefit of Dighanakha paribbajaka, but 
the Sutta benefited Sariputta more than Dighanakha as it 
helped the former to get his mind freed from all impurities 
{Sariputtassa pafisancikkhato anupddayva asavehi cittam 
vimucci). It is very likely that Kotthita was Kausthila of the 
Sanskrit texts, also known as Dirghanakha Parivrajaka. 

26. Revata Khadiravaniya, the younger brother of 
Sariputta, retired from home-life and became a monk. He 
preferred meditation in the forests. 

27. Pindola Bharadvaja, a son of the priest of King Udena 
of KosambI, mastered the Brahmanic sastras- After becoming 
a monk he acquired the six higher powers {abhinnd).^ 

1 Dlgha, P^tikasutta. 

2 digit Manuscripts, III, iv, pp. 15,22. 

3 Mal/Ai/no, I, pp 491-501. 4 See above, p. 78 n. 
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28. Mahakappina, a very rich landowner of the extreme 
north-western part of India, heard about the name and fame 
of Buddha from the traders, who visited his country for trade. 
He was ordained by Buddha himself with the words “ehi 
bhikkhu”. He became an arhat and an excellent preacher of 
the Dhamma. In Sanskrit he is called Mahakapphina.^ 

29. Som Kofikanna. a rich man of Avanti, became a lay- 
devotee and then a disciple of Mabakaccayana. He was 
deputed by his preceptor to Buddha to entreat him to relax 
Vinaya rules specially for the Saflgha of the border countries 
(paccantimajanapada) including Avanti.* There is a long 
story dealing with the biography of Srona Kofikarna in the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya.* 

30. Rafthapdla was born in a Brabmana family of the village 
Thullakotthita in the land of Kurus. He heard a discourse of 
Buddha delivered at Thullakotthita and made up his mind to 
become a monk. He had to obtain his parents' consent by 
having recourse to fasting. He became a monk and attained 
arhatship. After becoming an arhat he paid a visit to his home 
and accepted only rice-gruel which was being thrown away 
by the maid-servant of the house. His parents and wife made 
a futile attempt to make him revert to the household life. 
There is a Mabayana text called Rdftrapalapariprcchd, in 
which Buddha gave answer to the queries of Rasfrapala about 
the practices leading to the attainment of bodhi (bodhicarya). 

31. Khema was born in Sagala (Sialkot) in the land of the 
Madras. Her exquisite beauty attracted the attention of 
king Bimbisara, who made her bis chief queen. As she came 
to know that Buddha bated infatuation for physical beauty, 
of which she was so very proud, she avoided meeting 
him. One day she was made to meet the Teacher by a con¬ 
trivance devised by the king. Buddha observed her mental 

1 digit Manuscripts, III, iv, p 88 

2 Vinaya, MahSvaggo, V, 13 

3 digit Manuscripts, III, iv, p. xvii; Divyavadana, pp. 1-24. 
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leanings and also her accumulated merits, and so by his 
miraculous powei he made her realise the evanescence of 
beauty and worldly existence. She then and there developed 
insight into the Truth and, with the consent of the king, she 
retired from worldly life and joined the order of nuns. She 
became an expert in the exposition of abstruse doctrines. 

32. Samavatl was the daughter of a setfhi, who lost all his 
possessions on account of a famine. After the death of her 
father she was adopted as a daughter by Ghosaka setthi of 
KosambL She was very beautiful and was taken in marriage 
by king Udena of Kosambi. much against the will of Ghosaka. 
She heard from her maid-servant Khujjuttara about the great¬ 
ness of Buddha and his teaching, and developed faith in him. 
On account of her great devotion for Buddha and through the 
the machination of her co-wife Magandiya, she incurred the 
displeasure of the king, who, however, in course of time, 
realised his mistake and made amends for it. She as well as 
her maid-servant Khujjutara continued to be the lay-devotees 
of Buddha and even prevailed upon king Udena to invite 
Buddha and his disciples to the palace for meals. 

Buddha s Last Journey : After completing his work of 
propagating his teachings and organizing the monastic 
institutions Buddha made up his mind to enter into pari- 
nirvana. To lay down his mortal remains at Ku^inagara he 
decided to leave Rajagrha, Vassakara Brahmajna, the gover¬ 
nor of Pataliputra, on receiving the news of Buddha’s depar¬ 
ture from Rajagrha went to him and enquired in the name of 
king Ajatasatru how the Vajjians could be conquered. In 
reply Buddha spoke of certain practices and virtues of the 
Vajjians, which maintained their invincibility. After leaving 
Rajagrha, Buddha passed through Ambalatthika, Nalanda 
(Pavarikambavana) and reached Pataligama. which was then 
a mere village left to the care of two Brahmana ofl&cers, 
Sunidha and Vassakara, of king Ajatasatru. The two ofiBcers 
were instructed by the king to fortify the town against the 
attack of neighbouring enemies, particularly the Vajjians. 
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Buddha and his Saftgha were entertained by the devotees of 
Pataligama including the Brahmana officials, who, out of 
reverence for Buddha, named the gate and the landing place 
by which Buddha left Pataligama as Gotamadv^a and 
Gotamatittha respectively. 

After leaving Pataliputta, Buddha passed through Kotigama 
and Nadika (Gifijakavasatha) and reached Vai^ali (Amba- 
palivana) delivering discourses at each of his halting places. 
On receiving the news of Buddha’s artival in her Mango gar¬ 
den, the courtezan Ambapali came to invite him and his 
Sangha to her residence for forenoon meals. When Ambapali 
was returning home, she met the Licchavi nobles, who were 
forestalled by her in having the privilege of offering meals 
to Buddha and his Sangha. She was offered by them a price 
for giving up the privilege, but she declined and made elabo¬ 
rate arrangements for welcoming the Teacher and his disciples 
and gave them food to her heart’s content. After the meal¬ 
offering. she donated her Ambavana for the residence of 
monks. Buddha complimented her for her charity and piety, 
and instructed her to realise the impermanence of wealth and 
beauty and to look upon religion as the best ornament. He 
addressed the Licchavis also and advised them to follow the 
right path of good conduct and to subdue pride and lust for 
pelf and power. He warned them against the heretical teachers 
who claimed purity by taking the life of an animal or by hav¬ 
ing three ablutions daily, or by performing fire-sacrifices or 
by practising austerities without moral rectitude. 

After staying for some time in the Mangevgrove of Amba¬ 
pali. Buddha with his Saftgha proceeded to Beluvagama to 
spend the rainy season retreat there. He fell very ill but he 
suppressed his illness, as he thought that it would not be proper 
for him to attain parinirvana without giving prior intimation 
to his innumerable devotees. Ananda felt very happy to find 
the Teacher again in good health and said that he knew 
that he could not depart from this world without giving 
last instructions to his disciples. He was however told by 

9 
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the Teacher that he was eighty years old and was carrying on 
his body as a rickety chariot. His true disciples should not 
expect from him active guidance, should be self-reliant and 
depend on his teachings (attadlpo attasarano, dhammadipo 
dhammasarano amnnasarano) and practise the four kinds of 
smrtyupasthdnas (self-recollectedness). 

Buddha returned to Vai^ali and told Ananda that he liked 
the Cetiyas of the place, viz., Udena, Gotamaka, Sattambaka. 
Bahuputta. Sarandada and Capala. While staying at Capala 
cetiya, he told Ananda that one who had mastered the four 
rddhipadas (power of concentration) of (i) will, (ii) thought, 
(iii) energy and (iv) investigation could, if he wished, live for 
an aeon. This hint of the Teacher could not be grasped by 
Ananda, who missed the opportunity to beseech him to live for 
an aeon. At that moment Mara appeared before the Teacher 
and said that as he had accomplished his task of propagating 
his religion widely, making many faithful disciples, he should 
now enter into parinirv&na. Buddha agreed and said that he 
was going to lay down his mortal body after three months. 
When he made this determination, the earth quaked to confirm 
it. Ananda became mad with grief when he learnt that bis 
beloved Teacher had fixed the limit of his life. He was conso¬ 
led by the Teacher with the words that separation from the 
dear ones was inevitable and all originated beings and objects 
must have decay and destruction. 

Buddha then had all the monks residing in and around 
VaiiialT assembled at Mahavana Ku{agarasala and reminded 
them that his whole teachings consisted of the thirty-seven 
Bodhipakfiya dharmas^ He left Vai^ali casting his last look 
at it. He then crossed Bhandagama and Jambugama and 
reached Bhoganagara where he directed his disciples to give 
special attention to observance of moral precepts (si/o). medi¬ 
tation isamddhi). acquisition of knowledge (panfid) and 

1 These are as follows: 4 Smrtyupasthana. 4 Samyakprahina, 

4 gddhipada, 5 Indriya, 5 Bala, 7 Bodhyauga, 8 MUrga. (See infra). 
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attainment of emancipation (vimutti). He then gave them 
instructions for checking up the authenticity of Buddhayacana. 

From Bhoganagara he moved on to Pava and stayed at 
the mango garden of Cunda. the blacksmith’s son who invited 
him for the forenoon meal. Cunda prepared sukaramaddava 
(a kind of mushroom)* and offered it to the monks, Buddha 
asked Cunda to serve sukaramaddava to him alone and not 
to the monks as they would not be able to digest it. He took 
it and became seriously ill with excruciating pain. He moved 
then to Ku^Inagara and laid himself down under a tree on a 
robe folded four times. He accepted an excellent robe offered 
by Pukkusa Mallaputta. who became his lay-devotee. He then 
took his bath at Kakufthd nadi and went to the Salavana of 
the Mallas at Kuslnagara. The whole of Vai^ali was dis¬ 
tressed at the news of the impending demise of the Great 
Being and appeared like an orphan daughter grieving at the 
death of her father, and had no words to express her sorrow 
and weeped in silence. 

The warlike Licchavis lost all their strength and energy 
and were just enduring their sufferings with fortitude. The 
world was going to lose a mastermind and every one realised 
that all earthly existences must have an end. The learned 
monks remained seated with composure and meditated on the 
truths preached by the Teacher, and were pondering over the 
fact that their omniscient master was going to have eternal rest. 
The gods made the Sala trees full of flowers for shedding on 
the body of Bhagavan. They came to have their last look at 
the god of gods and Upavana. who was fanning Bhagava at 
the time, was asked by Buddha to move away so as 
not to obstruct the view of the gods assembled there. The 
gods also grieved at the thought of Buddha’s impending 
demise. 

Buddha then gave the directions to his lay-disciples to 
earn merit by pilgrimage to the four places, viz., Kapilavastu. 

1 Sukaramaddava is wrongly translated by some scholars as 
‘Boar’s flesh." 
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Gaya, Sarnath and Kasia. sanctified by (i) Buddha’s birth 
(ii) attainment of Bodhi, (iii) delivery of first discourse and 
(vi) parinirvana respectively. He gave also hints for the 
celebrations to be performed at his funeral pyre. 

Ananda entreated Buddha to choose as the site for his 
parinirvana one of the six important cities, viz., Campa, 
Rajagaba, SavatthI, Saketa, KosambI, and Varanasi, 
but Buddha declined and described the former greatness 
of Kusinara. The Mallas of Kusinarathen rushed to Buddha’s 
place of rest and offered their adoration. 

Subhadda, a heretical paribbajaka, suddenly made up his 
mind to have his ordination as a Buddhist monk directly from 
Bhagavan, who inspite of his failing health, complied with his 
wishes. 

After ordaining Subhadda. Bhagavan instructed Ananda 
to tell his disciples that after his demise his teachings and 
disciplinary rules would be their teacher and guide, and that 
they could discard .souie of the minor disciplinary rules laid 
down by him, should (hey feel so necessary. 

He then entered into his last meditation rising from the 
first to the eighth and then came down to the first. He again 
rose from the first to the fourth and laid down his mortal 
remains for ever. The event was signified by an earthquake 
while Brahma Sahampati and Sakka, the king of gods, 
expressed their sorrow by saying that all constituted beings 
and objects must have decay, and the final decay was all that 
could be desired. Anuruddha, an arhat, referred to the 
extraordinary power of concentration of the Teacher and 
compared his departure from the mortal world and attainment 
of mental freedom to the flame of a lamp dying out, while 
Ananda, who was not very spiritually advanced, was struck 
by the mysterious outburst of nature, grieving and shedding 
tears all the time. Thus ended the fleeting life of a Great 
Being, the god of men and gods, so inexorable is the law of 
nature : Aniccii vata sahkhara uppadavayadhammino. 



CHAPTER V 


The Four Truths <fe the Middle Path 

Introductory 

Gautama Buddha, a mastermind, was no doubt well 
acquainted with the religious beliefs and philosophical specu¬ 
lations prevalent in his days. He felt an inward urge to 
differ from them and give out the Truth, which he had visua¬ 
lised, after a long course of study and training. He experi¬ 
mented with the trodden paths for attaining perfection but 
found them to be inefficacious for attaining the goal. He 
could not totally shake of the age-old Indian beliefs and 
traditions, and so we find some of them incorporated in his 
teachings. He accepted only those which appeared to him 
reasonable and fitted in with his line of thinking. He rejected 
outright all those views, which might be generalised as 
Astika (Belief in the existence of the Supreme God. the 
Creator), Ndstika (Annihilationism as also Materialism), and 
Daiffika (Determinism or Fatalism)^ or as.$d^vfl/o(Eternalism) 
and Uccheda (Nihilism)* or a mixture of the two (Partial 
Eternalism and Partial Nihilism). He did not expressly refer 
to the Upanisads or to the philosophy embodied in them but 
it is clear that he was fully cognizant of the Brahmanic view 
of Jivdtman and Paramatman and also of the theory of origin 
of the world of beings.^ Bearing in mind Buddha’s attitude 
towards the existing beliefs and doctrines we have to ascer¬ 
tain what was his actual teaching. 

Buddha observed that all phenomenal objects including 
the worldly beings were constituted of various mental and 
material elements, which, however, changed ceaselessly and 
were devoid of any permanent substance like the soul or the 

1 Cf. Agrawala, op. cU., pp. 382,390 

2 See above. Chap. II, p. 2Sf. See also Koia-vySkhya, V. 6. 

3 SvetBfvatara Upanisad, ch. IV. 
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elements. He developed therefrom his theory of dynamism 
and arrived at the conclution that a being should rise above 
the changing state (aniiya) to an everlasting unchanging state 
of rest and peace {nitya, nirvana). His teachings arc embed¬ 
ded in the discourses collected in the Suttapiiaka but these 
have been mixed up with so many later compositions of 
Buddha’s disciples that it is very diflacult to sieve out his 
original teachings. He dealt more with the practices leading 
to Nibbana than with the exposition of Nibbana or with the 
theory of Karman, There are, however, clear and repeated 
assertions that the only reality is Nibbana, which is not 
mere negation of everything ( abhavamatraY and that all 
the constituted objects of the world are unreal. Buddha 
however is not explicit about the nature of this unreality. 
He does not exclude the four great elements from his 
category of impermanent or unreal objects. His discourses 
do not also allow us to infer that he upheld the Vedantic 
view of illusion (jnaya). There are a few passages which 
lend support to the Vedantic view that the constituted world 
is not only impermanent but also non-existent, but the ques¬ 
tion arises whether these passages are the original sayings of 
Buddha? The Vedantic view of illusion, is, however, found 
in Mahayana texts.^ 

As it is not possible to point out exactly what were the 
actual utterances of Buddha, we may accept as original those 
teachings which are repeated in several places of the Nikayas. 
aMost of the traditions agree about three or four suttas having 
been delivered by Buddha, and these suttas contain substan¬ 
tially all of his teachings. 

In the Ariyapariyesanasutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, it is 
stated that after the attainment of bodhi, Buddha was unwill¬ 
ing to give out the Truth realised by him, as it was so deep 
and subtle that it would not be possible for the generality of 

1 Koia^vyakiiya,, IL 55, p. 152. 

2 See Aspects etc,, pp. 125, 185. 
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people to comprehend it. On second thought, however, he 
decided to explain the Truth to those who were spiritually 
advanced. This hesitation came to his mind in connection 
with the theory of causation, known as Paticcasamuppada 
{=Prailtyasamutpdda=idam sati idem /jo/i = this being so that 
b&ppens-idappaccayatd), i.e., things of the world are inter¬ 
dependent, or the things of the world have only relative 
existence. It was this formulas expressed in a versified form 
that captured the imagination of the learned recluses like 
^ariputra and Maudgalyayana. This formula was so impor¬ 
tant that it has been dealt with in most of the Buddhist texts, 
early or late. The stanza is reproduced in the colophon of 
several Mahayana texts and is found engraved in numerous 
seals, and images of Buddha so far discovered. Hence, it is 
evident that this formula formed the keystone of Buddha’s 
teachings. 

As a corollary to the above, Buddha declared that there 
could not exist a permanent and unchangeable entity as 
’soul’, and that all or any of the constituents of a being, 
mental or material, could not be identified with the permanent 
self. as. in that case, it would also be subject to decay and 
dissolution. He further taught that on realising the fact that 
the constituents of a being had only a temporary existence, 
one should remain indifferent to them and not think of them 
in the terms of “mine’’ and “not mine”. 

Of significant importance are bis ethical and his psycho¬ 
logical techings found in the Dhammacakkappavattam-sutta, 
the first discourse delivered by him to the five Brahma^as 
and in the Mahdparinibbdrmutta. bis last discourse which 
was intended by him to serve as a guide to his disciples after 
his demise. 


The First Discourse 

The Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta contains the funda¬ 
mentals of Buddha’s teachings, the so-called Middle Path and 
the enunciation of the four Truths. Ethically, the middle path 
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connotes the moderate life of a recluse, i. e.. the monastic 
system prescribed in the Vinaya Pijaka. Philosophically, the 
middle path is explained as the doctrine which keeps clear 
of the two extreme views about the world, viz., Sa§vata 
(eternalism) and Uccheda (annihilationism). 

The first part of the Sutta opens with the statement that 
one should avoid the two “extremes”, one being the life of a 
a worldly man, performing rituals and ceremonies but at the 
same time remaining immersed in pleasures, and the other the 
life of a recluse dedicated to self-mortifications. He shduld 
choose a middle path, which will open up the eyes of know¬ 
ledge and lead him ultimately to enlightenment, i.e., Nibbdm. 
By the first “extreme” evidently he had in mind the rich 
Brahmanas and K§atriyas, who indulged in luxuries and 
sought happiness and heavenly existence through sacrifices 
performed by professional priests (rtviks) in a grand manner 
by killing hundreds of birds and animals. By the 
second "extreme”, he meant the non-Brahmanical ascetics 
who took to extreme rigorous practices like residing in a 
forest, living on a very scanty food, or starving, or undergoing 
many other hardships to control their body and mind. A 
moderate form of asceticism was approved by Buddha but it 
was not made compulsory for all of his disciples. Rejecting 
the two “extreme” paths, he recommended that his disciples 
should have just enough food, clothing and a shelter to main¬ 
tain their physical strength, which is necessary to perform the 
duties prescribed by him. He wanted that his disciples 
should remain unconcerned about their food and clothing and 
be satisfied with whatever they got by begging without expres¬ 
sing their intention to have any particular food or thing 
needed by them. 

The second part of the Sutta contains the four truths 
propounded by Buddha. The fundamental aim and object of 
his teachings is how to arrest the dynamic flow of the constitu¬ 
ents of a living being. The ways and means for doing it are 
summed up in his enunciation of the four truths. 
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The Four Truths 

The traditional exposition of the four truths is as follows: 

(a) The first truth is Dukkha or Suffering: Birth is suf¬ 
fering, so are disease, old age, death, grief and lamentation 
due to the death of friends and relatives. It means also 
physical and mental pain, meeting uncongenial persons, 
separation from dear ones, disappointment due to failure to 
obtain the desired objects.* 

The exposition given above, as is found in the Mahavagga,^ 
is meant for the people in general. Dukkha in fact does not 
bear the ordinary meaning, viz., the w'oes of the world. It 
means really any form of so called existence in this world 
whether as an animal, as a human being, as a god, or ever, 
as a Brahma. The implied sense is that whatever a being 
possesses in this world, be it long life, health, wealth, pro¬ 
perty, sons or daughters, kingship of men or gods, even 
higher supernatural powers, is subject ultimately to decay. 
In other words, the combination of five aggregates (khandhas) 
ends in suffering, and it is always accompanied with pain on 
account of constant change and ultimate decay. 

Nothing in this world is ever existing and so one should 
eschew everything which is impermanent (anicca) and seek 
for the eternal Truth, which is ever existing {nicca). By 
“dukkha” therefore is meant “existence in this world with 
concomitant pain and pleasures” which are without any real 
substance (arattd) and are impermanent (anicca). 

(b) The second truth is Dukkha-samudaya or Origin of 
Suffering. It is due to thirst {tanhd=trsna) for worldly objects, 
thirst for re-existence as desired by the etcrnalists (sassata- 

1 Cf. Dlgha,U,p.m; Majjhima. Ill,p.249f., Viblwnga, p.99, 
Fiwi., p. 498. See F/s/w., p. 499 for seven kinds of dukkha: dukkha- 
dukkha, viparinamadukkba, saiikharadukkha, paticchannadukkha, 
appaticchanna-dukkha, pariySyadukkha, nippariyaya-dukkha. Cf. Ablii- 
dharmakoiavy^khyS, 1 . 8 . See Bodhisattvabhumi, ch. XVI for daSoitara- 
iatSkaram duhkham. 

2 Vinaya, I, p. 10. 
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vadins)f and desire for self-annihilation as sought by the 
annihilationists {ucchedavddins).^ Either of such thirst or 
desire is associated with a wrong view, which causes rebirth. 

The thirst is caused by the notion of 1-ness, which leads 
to self'Centredness, i. e., a being wants to be the centre of all 
that is attractive in this phenomenal world but when it fails 
to achieve it, it suffers pain. 

The second truth is enlarged by the addition of the 
twelve-linked formula known as the Law of Causation 
(Faticcasamuppdda), which traces the sources of suffering to 
ignorance (avijjd) of the three verities, viz., absence of a 
permanent soul ( anatta ) the root-cause of the notion of 
1-ness; momentary impermanence of all phenomenal objects 
{anicca, khanika); and all worldly objects being impeimanent 
are undesirables (dukkha). 

(c) The third truth is Dukkha-nirodha or the absolute 
ending of suffering by the removal of ignorance of the above- 
mentioned three verities. It stops the flow of worldly existen¬ 
ces. It is the cessation of dukkha-samudaya, complete detach¬ 
ment from desires, relinquishment of all worldly objects and 
of desires for their possession. It is tranquil, beyond death, 
signless and free from all characteristics. It is not non¬ 
existent like the horns of a hare because it can be realised 
if the right means be adopted. It is, however, not a fruition 
of the right means. It is not like the eternally existing atoms 
(anu-paramdnu) of the Vaik$ikas, because atoms, however 
minute and subtle, are also caused, whereas Nirodha is unborn 
(ajdtam), unoriginated (abhutam), uncreated (akatam) and 
unconstituted (asamkhatam),^ It is called sa-upddisesa nirodha 
when an arhat removes all his impurities and realises 
the truth but siill retains hrs body, the last remains of his 

1 DJgha, II, p. 305: Kama, bhava and vibhava ta^ha. 

2 Itivuttaka, p. 37; Uddna, p. 80; cf. Aspects etc, p. 172f; cf. 
Koiavydkhyd, I. 48 ; Milinda, pp. 268, 270: atthi nibblnaip, mano* 
vidAeyyaqi nibbSnaip etc; p. 323; atthi esa nibbSlna-dhUtu santa sukb& 
paniti etc. 
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past upadhi. When he lays down his mortal frame he is 
said to have anupddisesa-nirodha, and after this he never 
takes rebirth. 

Buddha rejected both eternalism and annihilationism, 
hence the conception of Nirodha or Nihbdna should be kept 
clear of these two views. He referred to it only by negatives 
though there are a few positive descriptions of same, e.g., it 
is existing, tranquil, happy and excellent. He said that as 
Nibbdna W3ls transcendental, it was not possible to give any 
positive description of it by words of human creation, i.e, 
conventional. He would therefore leave it as indescri¬ 
bable and realisable only by the wise, the perfect within 
one’s own self.^ 

(d) The fourth truth is Affhcmgika'magga or the Path 
of eightfold practices. It states broadly the course of prac¬ 
tices to be taken up by one seeking emancipation. It is 
divided into three sections: (i) moral precepts (slla)^ i.e., 
observance of all the disciplinary rules embodied in the 
Vinaya Pifaka, (ii) mind-control (citta) through various 
methods including meditations, and (iii) acquisition of 
knowledge {pahnd) by comprehending the nature and cons¬ 
titution of a being.^ 

In the Pali texts the four truths have been commented 
upon in various ways, of which the following appear to be 
a fair generalisation : pavatu (origin), nivatti (cessation), and 
tad ubhayahetu (causes of the above mentioned two); alaya 
(desires), dlaydramatd (attachment to desires), dlayasamug* 
ghdta (uprooting of desires), and dlayasamugghdtupdya (means 
of uprooting desires);^ akusalam (evil), akusalamidam 
(source of evils), kusalam (good), kusalamidaip (source of 
goodness);^ idant (this==dukkha), hlnatn {\ov/ = di4kkhasamii- 
daya), pamtam {tKCcWtnX — dukkhanirodha), imassa ianmga- 

] Paccattarpi veditabbo viftnuhi. Cf. Lahkdxatara, p. 3: pratySi- 
tmavedya. 

2 For detailed treatment, see p. J42f. 

3 K/s/n., p. 497. 


4 Majjhinta, I, p. 46. 
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tassa nissaranam (getting rid of the misconceptions^dukkha^ 
niradhagdminhpafiphdd),^ These various modes of expres¬ 
sions show that the early Buddhists did not mean that the 
four truths should be confined only to the four terms idukkha, 
samudaya, nirodha and magga. 

Besides the generalisations mentioned above, it is shown 
in the Mahdtanhdsafikhayasutta^ that in place of dukkha, any 
term can be used, e.g . food (ahara), old age and death (jara- 
marana), desire {tanka), name and form (nama-rupa) and 
ignorance {avijjd). The four truths indicate the fourfold 
method of examination of an object, viz., take an object, 
ascertain its origin, determine how it decays, and enquire the 
means of its decay.^ Just as the science of medicine has four 
sections, viz., disease, its cause, its cure, and the medicines 
for its cure/ so also the science of spiritual culture 
has four sections, viz., examination of the nature of the 
things of the world, the cause of their origin, their ultimate 
decay, and the means that bring about the decay. In the 
Abhidharmakosa the four truths are put under two heads: 
cause and effect, or world (samsdra) and cessation {nirvana). 
Dukkha and samudaya are place under Samsdra, and nirodha 
and magga under Nirvana,^ 


1 Majjhima, I, p. 38. 

2 Maijhima,hp. 260: ahSra,ahSrasamudaya, ahSranirodha, 5hara- 
nirodha-gaminipatipada. 

3 Prof. Stcherbatsky in his Conception of Nirvana, p. 55 remarks: 
“These four topics the four noble truths as the term has been inade¬ 
quately translated and represented as fundamental principle of 
Buddhism contain in reality no doctrine at all.” 

4 Yogasutra of Patafijali, II. 15 : 

5 Koiavyakhyur VI. 4; Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thoughts, 
p. 60f., Sutralahkara, p. 137 
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The eflects of insight into the four truths: dukkha, samu- 
daya, nirodha, and magga leads to the removal of the follow¬ 
ing beliefs respectively: — 

(/) Belief in a self (sakkdyadiffhi); it shakes the mental 
tranquility of those who cling to the view that the 
constituted things are everlasting (dhuva), happy 
[siikha) and good (subha). 

(//) Belief that there is no after-life (uccheda-ditfhi) and 
that the world is a creation of the God or issued out 
of Prakrti or Time (Kola), 

(Hi) Belief in the eternality of self (sassaladiifhi) and in 
the existence in Arupaloka as the highest. 

(iv) Belief in non-action (akiriya-ditthi). It also leads to 
the rejection of the path of ease and pleasure and the 
path of rigorous asceticism and self-mortifications. 

After explaining in detail the ariyasaccas, Buddhaghosa' 
reminds us of the non-existence of any individual (anatta) by 
quoting the following stanza: 

Dukkham eva hi na koci dukkhito, karako na kiriya 

va vijjati 

atthi nibbuti, na nibbuto puma, maggam atthi, 

gamako na vijjati ti. 

[There is grief but none suffering from grief, there is no 
doer though there is action, there is quietude but none being 
quieted, there is the path but none going along the path). 

It should be observed that the four truths, as explained 
above, are really not the truths for common men. It is for 
this reason they are always called Ariyasacca (Aryasatya), 
indicating by the qualifying word ’'ariya" that these are 
truths only for those who have advanced spiritually and are in 
possession of one of the fruits of sanctification, viz., sotapatti, 
sakadaganti, anSgami and arahatta. All monks are not neces¬ 
sarily ”ariyas”i many of them are "puthuijanas" i.e. common 
men with.impurities. Only those who have at least reached 

1 yhm.tp. 513. 2 CL MaHhlma,l: Anyapariyesanasutu. 
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the Sotapatti stage is called an ‘*ariya”. Unless an indivi¬ 
dual is an “ariya” he cannot realise that the possession of 
wealth and property, sons and daughters is suffering. 

The Middle Path 

The fourth truth has been explained above (p. 139) very 
briefly. In the Dhammacakkappavatanasutta, it has been 
dealt with in a little more details, and so its exposition is 
taken up here again. 

According to the traditional method of exposition, the 
whole of the Buddhist discipline, as shown in the chart, is 
divided into three sections, which in English phraseology may 
be put as physical, mental and intellectual, 
in Pali slla, citta for samddhi) and pahhd. If the discourses 
of the Dlgha and Majjhima Nikdyas be carefully scanned, it 
will be noticed that the compilers had always kept this 
division at the back of their mind.^ 

1. Sila 

In every religion and not in Buddhism alone, the first 
demand that is made of the followers is observance of moral 
precepts {sllas), that is, restraint in physical actions including 
speech. It is ordinarily known as brahmacarya. 

According to the Buddhists, sila consists of sammd vcicd, 
sammd kammanta and sammd djiva, the three of the eight 
divisions of the Path leading to Nibbana. These three terms 
practically include the whole code of moral laws that are 
prescribed for the conduct of the Buddhist monks.^ In the 

1 In the Brahmajula^sutta only the first, while in the Sdmahha-‘ 
phala-sutta the first and se cond have been exhaustively treated, the third 
being disnnissed only with a para on the comprehension of the 
ariyasaccas (Dlgha, I, p. 48). 

Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 301: 

Silakkhandha =samma vaca, kammanto and 5jiva 
Samadhikkhandha=samma samadhi 
Pafinakkhandha =samm2l ditthi and saiikappa. 

2 For detailed treatment, see Infra. 
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Vibhahga} and Majjhima Nikaya^ these are detailed as 
follows: 

5awma-v«ca=refraining from speaking falsehood, mali¬ 
cious words, harsh and frivolous talk; 

SamiTia‘kammanta = Tefrdmm$ from killing, stealing, and 
misconduct; and 

5a/Hwa-a/7va = refraining from earning livelihood by im¬ 
proper means, i.e., arts and crafts of laymen '. Some of these 
are astrological or astronomical forecasts, interpretation of 
dreams and omens, use of magical spelts, determination of 
the nature of men. animal and things by their signs, acting as 
go-betweens between kings, taking part in marriage cere¬ 
monies, giving medicines and so forth. 

II. Citta 

Next to physical, the discipline that is expected of the 
followers of a religion is mental, which is generally known as 
d/iyana (=Pali jhana) and samadhi. In Buddhism, mental 
discipline does not necessarily imply only concentration of 
mind, as will be evident from the three terms that have 
been used in analysing it in the formula of the eightfold 
path, viz., 

Samma-vdydma—tSoTt or exertion to remove the existing 
evil thoughts, to keep the mind free from being polluted by 
by fresh evil thoughts, and to preserve and increase the good 
thoughts; 

5am/na-sfl//=mindfulness of all that is happening within 
the body and mind including feelings, and examination of the 
things of the world and at the same time suppressing cove¬ 
tousness (abhijjhd) and avoiding mental depression (dotna- 
nassa). 

Sammd-samadhi=to\yT stages of meditation.* 

Samma-sahkappa=:ttso\vXiox\ for renunciation, as also for 
refraining from hatred and injury to other beings. 

1 Vibhanga, p. 235-6. 2 Majihinw. HI, p. 251C. 

3 Dlgha, I, pp. 67 -9. 4 For detailed exposition, see chapter VII. 
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III. P a n n a 

The third, the intellectual discipline, is denoted by the term 
samma-ditfhi, which means the view propounded by Buddha 
about the nature of the things of the world and the ultimate. 
Traditionally, it means realisation of the four truths. 

From the above, it is evident that for physical and mental 
disciplines. Buddhism drew up only a scheme of its own for 
the use of its followers from among the various moral and 
meditational practices prevalent in India, and hence there was 
nothing particularly Buddhistic in them. It is in the third, 
panha or prajha, i.e., samma-diifhi that Buddhism oflered its 
own solution of the highest riddle of the universe and wanted 
its followers to comprehend its new view point, 

By intellectual discipline it means generally the compre¬ 
hension of the four ariyasaccas.^ but actually, it means reali¬ 
sation of the fact that the khandhas, dhatus, ayatanas etc. 
are dynamic, having only momentary existence and are devoid 
of any substance (anatta). According to the Visuddhimagga, 
silaviiuddhi (moral puri&cation) and cittavisuddhi (perfection 
in mental exercises) form the two legs of Buddhism, its body 
being the difthivisuddhi (the true or the Buddhistic view about 
the nature of the Reality). For attainning diffhivisuddhi one 
must comprehend the nature of 

(i) khandhas (constituents of a being), 

(ii) ayatanas (organs of sense and their spheres), 

(iii) indriyas (faculties), and 

(iv) the characteristics of the four dhatus (spheres of 
existence), the true meaning of the ariyasaccas 
(truths), and of paficcasamuppada (the law of 
causation). 

In the Mahasakuludayisutta' there is almost a com¬ 
prehensive scheme of the Buddhist doctrine in its three 
divisions. First there is the reference to the Sila-practices 
the severer form of which, though approved by Buddha, 


I Digha, I, p. 84. 


2 Majjhima, H, p. 9-22. 
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has been made optional; it is followed by an exposition of 
the four ariyasaccas, which comprise in a popular form 
the Buddhist philosophical teaching (panna), and then by 
an enumeration of the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiyas, the eight 
vimokkhas, the eight ahhihhdyatanas , ten kasinas, four jhdnas^ 
and the six abhinnas, in short, all that is denoted by dtta 
or samcidhi} 

The eightfold path, as stated above, deals with all the 
aspects of a spiritual life, viz., ethical, psychological and 
espistcmological. The first three of the list relating to speech, 
deed, and means of livelihood comprise a volume of rules 
embodied in the Nikayas and Vinaya, in which elaborate 
directions are given about the proper conduct of the monks and 
nuns. The next two explain the gradual way in which an adept 
should train up his thought and elevate the mind through a 
process of concentration to a state of equanimity so that it 
may remain undisturbed by weal and woe. After attaining 
perfection in physical and mental discipline, the adept can 
expect to develop a mind of complete renunciation of worldly 
attractions and direct his mind to the comprehension of the 
four Truths and thereby acquire the right view. 

In the Magga Samyiitta^ the eightfold path is described 
as the spiritual guide {kalydnamitta) and is shown as confer¬ 
ring all the spiritual benefits that a Buddhist adept would 
desire to have. The benefits are cessation or eradication of: — 

(i) sufferings due to birth, old age and death; 

(ii) attachment {rdga), hatred {dosa) and delusion 
{moha)\ 

(iii) strong desire {chanda\ reflection (vitakka) and 
perception (sanna): 


1 See Infra for expostlion. 

2 Santyutta, V, p. 64*65. 

10 
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(iv) thirst for worldly objects (kama-tanlia), for repeated 
existence (bhavcHanha) and for self-destruction 
(vibhava-ianha): 

(v) impurities of desire {kdmasava^, of re existence 
{bhavdsavd (i.e., in one of the three spheres as 
worldly bein«,s), of ignorance (avijjdsciva) and also 
of wrong views (ditjlulsava)', 

(vi) strong attachment to worldly objects {kdmiipdddna)^ 
to wrong views (diiflmpuddnct), to rituals and 
ceremonies (sllcibbatupaddna). and to belief in a 
self {attavadupaddna ); 

(vii) seven inclinations (anusaya). such as attachment 
(kdmardga) to worldly objects, enmity {pafi^ha), 
wrong view {ditthi), doubt about the Triratna 
{vicikiccha), pride (nidna)y desire for existence 
(bbavaraga) and ignorance (avijjd); 

(viii) five kinds of pleasures derived through the contact 
of five sense-organs with their respective objects; 

(ix) five hindrances (nlvaranas) to nirvana, viz., strong 
desire i kamacchanda ), hatred ( vyapddu ), sloth¬ 
fulness ( thlnamiddha ), arrogance and suspicions 
{uddhacca-kukkucca), and doubt about the Triratna 
{vicikicchd); 

(x) five lower fetters {orambbagiydni samyojatuttri) , viz.* 
belief in a self (sakkdyaditfhi), doubt about the 
Triratna (vicikicchd), belief in rituals and cere¬ 
monies (sllabbata). strong desire {kdmacchanda) 
and hatred (bydpdd(i)\ 

(xi) five higher fetters {uddhambiidgiydni saniyojandni), 
viz., attachment for existence in the Rupaloka (i.e. 
gods with physical body), pride (mafia), arrogance 
(uddhacca) and ignorance (avijja). 

In the above enumeration, there are many common terms 
classified under different categories of impurities. 
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Ttic posilive befits, derived tbroiipli tfie practice of ttie 
eightfold path, vifien it is acconipaiiicdbj sclitade (vwJlfl), 
detacbraeat (virdpri), cessatiori of impurities (mikj aud 
sacrifice (vomjjj) are- 

(i) attaiomcut of the four fruits of sauctificatiou 
{miikpkk, i,e„ soliifiilii. mimi 
aud mkila]; 

(ii) attainment of higher pouers (nliliiiiiiii); 

(iiij perfection inthethirtj seven ilkmas leading to 
full enlightenment; and lastly, 

(iv) realisation of Nibbana, 



CHAPTER VI 


The Moral Precepts 

Observance of moral precepts {slla) torms the first step 
of the path of spiritual progress of an adept. The precepts 
are classified as physical (kayika), vocal (vacasika) and 
mental (maftasika). The silas are enumerated almost in a 
stereotyped form in several discourses. In the first Sutta of 
the Dlgha Nikaya,^ the precepts are divided as minor (cilia), 
medium (majjhima) and major (maha), of which the minor 
section contains the actual precepts, the medium repeats and 
enlarges the same while the third speaks of the various prac¬ 
tices and professions of the Brahmanic priests. The precepts 
in the first section are,— 

(i) non-killing beings, and laying aside rods and 
weapons, and extending kindness and goodwill to all beings ; 

(ii) non-stealing, and accepting only what is given 
voluntarily, and leading a pure and honest life: 

(iii) chastity, and not adopting the life of a common 
householder: 

(iv) non-drinking wine and other intoxicants; 

(v) non-speaking falsehood and remaining always firm, 
truthful and trustworthy, and never breaking promise; 

(vi) non-indulging in malicious talks and not sowing 
discord among persons, and on the contrary seeking harmony 
and concord among them; 

(vii) shunning harsh words, and using sweet, charming 
and pleasing words ; 

(viii) refraining from desultory talks and speaking always 
the correct, suitable, instructive, meaningful, reasonable and 
valuable words; 

I D'lsha, I, pp. 4f; 63f; Santyutia, IV, p. 249; Maifhlma, IIUPP- 
34,48. 
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(ix) non-destroying all kinds of seeds, plants and 
shrubs; 

(x) non-taking food at night and more than one meal a 

day; 

(xi) non-using scents, garlands and unguents; 

(xii) non-using high and large beds; 

(xiii) non-accepting gold and silver; 

(xv) non-receiving raw paddy or raw meat; 

(xvi) non.accepting gifts of female attendants, girls, 
maid-servants; 

(xvii) non-accepting gift of animals or of cultivated and 
uncultivated fields; 

(xviii) refraining from buying and selling or using false 
balance, weights and measures; 

(xix) non-acting as messengers or go-betweens; 

(xx) shunning bribing, deceitfulness and crookedness; 

(xxi) never wounding or locking up any person, or com¬ 
mitting robbery. 

The second section, as stated above, is more or less an 
V. nlargement of the above-mentioned precepts. 

The third section directs the monks to refrain from the 
1 unctions performed by men in religious garb, e.g., perfor¬ 
mance of the Atharva-vedic rituals, use of magical charms and 
incantations, making astrological and astronomical prognos¬ 
tications, or making forecasts about dreams and other supersti- 
lous beliefs. The monks were also prohibited from rendering 
services as valuers of jewels, metals, animals and such other 
e^bjects. In short, the monks were instructed to abstain 
from secular functions, even including medical treatment, 
usually performed by Brahmanas trained up in secular 
Swiences/ 

In the Majjhima- and Samyutta Nikayas"^ appears a 

1 There is a long list of such professions. 

2 Mafiliima, L 17,42.99.268,360; II, 246; III. 35. 

3 Samyutta, 11, 67; IV. 5. 
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Stereotyped list of mental impurities (citlossa upakkilesa), 
which a monk should get rid of. These are enviousness, 
hatred, covetousness, idleness or slothfulness, distraction, 
indecision, anger, ingratitude, self-praise, miserliness, deceit¬ 
fulness, double-faccdness, pride, arrogance, conceit, faithless¬ 
ness, shamelessness, immodesty, absentmindedness, negligence 
in study, love for the present,grasping, decrying others and so 
forth. 

The earnest monks were required not only to observe the 
above-mentioned precepts and to eradicate the mental im¬ 
purities but also to comply with the rules of the Patimokkha 
and the minor disciplinary rules prescribed in the Vinaya 
Fitcika. These were known as Adhisllas^ 

The general direction given to the monks is that they 
must refrain from all acts, mental, vocal or physical, which 
might be harmful to one's own self or to others or to both.=^ 
The root-causes of all good acts (kusala mula) are absence 
of greed (alobha), hatred (adosa) and delusion {amohay The 
monks must exert to eradicate the four innermost tendencies 
(anusaya),^ viz., attachment {rdga), aversion (pafigha), wrong 
view (ditthi) and 1-ness (mdna). They should neither be living 
in abundance (bdhulika) nor ease-loving (sdthalika)^ and in 
addition they should develop amity (meita) towards all 
beings.® In some passages it is stated that constant aware¬ 
ness of precepts (slldnussatiY can even lead one to 
Nibbana.® 

In the Visuddhimagg-a'^ Buddhaghosa has attempted 
to generalise them in the answer to the question: 
kati vidham sllam. For the monks and nuns is prescribed a 


1 Aiiguttara, l, 230[. 

3 Majjhima, I, 47. 

5 Ibid.,I, 15, 

1 Anguttara, III, p. 312f. 

8 Ibid. 

9 pp. 10-16 


2 Majihima, lit 4\6, 
4 Ibid, 

6 Ibid., I, 17,124. 
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number of moral duties, sonic of which arc codified in the 
BhikkhU'patimokkha and Bhikkluim-patimokkha, while for 
the unordained novices {sumaneras) are prescribed the well- 
known ten sllas,^ of which the first live only are meant for all 
lay-devotees {npascikas and upasikas), the more faithful among 
them, however, are permitted to observe the first eight 
Silas on the uposatha days, with the option of observing 
all the ten sllas. These five or eight sllas are called 
by Buddhaghosa •^ahaithasilas (precepts meant for house¬ 
holders).- 

The PeUimokkhd' is the accepted code of moral duties for 
the monks and nuns, and the declaration of non-transgression 
of many of the rules contained in it on the fortnightly uposatha 
days is regarded as sufficient for recognising a monk or nun 
as morally pure. There are also some punishments pres¬ 
cribed in the Pcitimokkha for the delinquent monks 
as also certain observances for their absolution. Apart 
from the Patimokkha rules, there are hundreds of other 
rules, which the monks and nuns are expected to observe. 
In short, every monk or nun is required to be ideally pure as 
far as the moral precepts arc concerned. 

The moral duties of a bhikkhu arc classified thus: 


1 The ten sllas or sikkhdpailas are: 

(i) Panatipata veramani. 

(ii) Adinniidana veramani. 

(iii) Abrahmacariya or kamesu micchacara veramafu. 

(iv) Musavada veramani. 

(v) Suiamerayamajjapamadalthana veramani. 

(vi) Vikalabhojana veramani. 

(vii) Naccagitavaditavisukadassana veramani. 

(viii) Mi'dagandhavilcpana - dharana - mandana vibhusapatth^^na 
veramani. 

(ix) Uccasayana-mahasayana veramani 

(x) Jataruparajataggahana veramani. (See Vinaya, I, pp. 83-4: 

11, p. 258). 

2 T/swi.,p. 15. 


3 See Infra, 
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(/) PatimokkhasamvarasTila or Disciplinary Observances 

First, a monk is required to be well-restrained accor¬ 
ding to the 227 disciplinary rules of the Paiimokkha. 
He should also be discreet in his conduct and move¬ 
ments, i.e., he must not commit any wrong physically either in 
carrying on the affairs of his daily life (acdra), or in frequent¬ 
ing places {gocara) unfit for a Buddhist recluse. He must 
always be apprehensive of the commission of the slightest 
offence {anumattesu vajjesn hhayaclassuvl) and in general be 
observant of all the moral precepts ( samadaya sikkhati 
sikkhapadesu).^ 

(ii) Indriyasamvaraslla or Restraint in sense-organs 
Next to the observance of the general laws and Patimokkha 
rules, it is enjoined that a monk must be well restrained in his 
organs of sense, that is, although these may be functioning as 
usual, the mind of a bhikkhu should not be swayed by the 
external and internal characteristics, whether good or bad, of 
the things seen, heard, smelt, tasted or touched.'* 

(//7) Ajlvapdrisuddhisila or Food-observances 

The common Pali expression for propriety in food as found 
in the Pitakas is hhojane mattanhu, i.e., a bhikkhu should 
know the measure of his food, in other words, should 
exercise sufficient self-restraint with regard to his food. He 
must always remember that he takes food not for making his 
body good-looking but just for its maintenance in order to be 
able to fulfil his mission. His food is to be of such a type that 
he should not develop a taste for new sensations {vedanam) 
and at the same time get rid of the old ones.® 

In the Pdtimokkha-sutta, there are a number of restrictions 
imposed on a monk for the manner in which he should take 
his food, as well as a series of instructions concerning the right 


1 Vibhanga, p. 246-8. 

2 Ibid,, p.24S, 


3 //W.,p.249 
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ways of collecting his food. As all those instructions cannot 
reasonably be exhaustive, Buddhaghosa says that a bhikkhu 
must avoid committing offence relating to ajlva whatsoever, 
though not falling within the scope of the Patimokkha rules, 
e.g., a bhikkhu should not, by talks or signs or director 
indirect hints, persuade the believing laity to offer gifts of food, 
dress or other requisites to himself, nor to take recourse to 
the various means, enumerated in the Brahmajdlasuita, which 
are not befitting a Buddhist monk.' 

(/v) Paccayasannissitaslla or Restraint in requisites 

After dealing with the likely transgressions that a monk 
may commit in course of his daily life. Buddhaghosa dilates 
on what should be the aims and objects of monks in wearing 
robes, accepting alms for food, using seats and beds, or seek¬ 
ing medicaments. In short, it is meant that the whole attention 
of the monk should be fixed on his goal and he should 
remain unmindful of his worldly necessities except so far 
as they are required to keep him fit for reaching the goal. 

(v) Dhiitahgas or Ascetic Practices 

Buddhaghosa, after thus dealing with the sllas in a general 
way, passes on to the dhutahgas, the thirteen rigorous prac¬ 
tices permitted to some monks. It will be apparent from what 
has been said above that, according to the Buddhists, purity 
is more mental than physical, and hence, in Buddhist ethics, 
emphasis has been laid more on mental than on physical 
discipline.^ The monks, as a rule, were not required to under¬ 
go unnecessary physical discomforts except what was neces¬ 
sary for concentration of mind, i. e., a little food and cloth, 

1 Visuddhimagga, p. 23-4. 

2 In the Maijhima (1, p. 238) it is stated that the ascetic practices do 
not even lead to kdyabh&vana (physical discipline) not to speak of 
cittahh&vand (mental discipline). Success in the ascetic practices, it is 
remarked (vide Digha, III, pp. 42-45), sometimes leads to joy, self-praise, 
lack of diligence apd love of gain, fame and honour. 
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a bare bed and seat, medicaments and a resting place. The 
restrictions which were observed by them in these matters are 
detailed in the Patimokkha and other parts of the Vinaya, In 
the earliest stage of Buddhism, when the monks used to live 
as hermits in caves and forests, i. e., before the practice of 
living in monasteries came into vogue, four nissayas (minimum 
requisites) were prescribed for them. These were,— 

1. pificliyalopa-bhojanam (to take food received by 
begging only as alms), 

2. pamsukiilaclvaram (to use robes made only out of 

rags collected from dust-heaps), 

3. rukkhamfdasenasauam (to sit and lie at the foot of a 
tree), and 

4. putimuttabhesajjam (to use only excrements and 
urine as medicines). 

In the Sutta-Nipdta and other earlier books of the Pitakas, 
practice of a rigorous hermit life has been extolled, but with 
the introduction of monastic life, the rigorousness was gradual¬ 
ly relaxed, and a good illustration of this fact is furnished by 
the Mahavag^a itself/ 

From the rules in the Patimokkha, it is apparent that the 
earliest form of nissayas was already superseded, at the time 
of its compilation, by the introduction of the rule of accepting 
more than one’s bare requirement {atirekalabha), but in any 
case, there must have been all along a section of monks who 
were in favour of the observance of rigorous practices in 
monastic life, and this section was perhaps responsible for 
the introduction of the ascetic practices (dhutahgas). 

In the four Nikayas and also in the Vinaya Pifaka there 
is no mention of the term dhutahga, not to speak of its 
inclusion in the list of sllas. vSome of ihe dhutahga practices, 
such as sapadanacari, pindapatiko, parnsukuliko, abbhokasiko, 
aranhiko, pantasenasano are mentioned incidentally in the 
Nikayas^ and Vinaya^ but it is also stated that Buddha him- 

1 Sec Infra. 

2 Majjhinia, 1,30; JI,pp, 6-9. 


3 Vinaya,ll, p, 2\S, 
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self did not practise them in his own life while some of his 
disciples did.^ It is therefore evident that the dhutahgas were 
not recognised in early Buddhism as a group of practices or 
at least as subsidiary practices compulsory for the Buddhist 
monks. It may be contended by some that Mahakassapa is 
referred to in the Samyutta and Ahguttara Nikdyas^ as the 
foremost of the dhutavadins, hence the dhutahga practices were 
in vogue but it may be pointed out that, bad it been 
so, the thirteen dhutahgas would have found a place in the 
last section of the Ahguttara, if not. in the Dasuttarasuttanta 
of the Digha Nikdya.^ The interpretation given in the 
Visuddhimagga* deserves also our attention. According to 
it, a bhikkhu need not practise the dhutahgas in his own life 
but, for that reason, he is not debarred from being a dhutavd^ 
din, i. e., an advocate or preacher of the dhutahgas. The 
silence of the Nikdyas and the Vlnaya is a distinct evidence 
of its later growth, or at least, its later recognition by the 
Theravada sect. 

In this connection it is worth while to refer to one of the 
causes of dispute between Buddha and his cousin Devadatta. 
The latter wanted to make some rigorous practices compul¬ 
sory for all the monks of the Sahgha, to which, however, 
Buddha was opposed. The practices were allied to the 
dhutahga precepts. They were. 


1 Majjhinta, II, p. 9ff. 

2 Sarny uttUy II, p. 156; Angutiafa, I, p. 23. Sec p. 158n. 

3 In the I HQ. (vol. XIII), Dr. Bapat points out that io the 
NikSyas, arannaka, pindapatika, pamsukulika and tccivarlka are men¬ 
tioned while in the Niddesa (p. 188), there are other four, viz. sapadStna- 
oarika, khalupacchabhattika, nesajjika and >’athasanthatika. In the 
MilindapatVui the number is brought to thirteen. In the MahUvyutpani, 
sapadanacarika and pattapindika are omitted and namatika is added, 
Cf, Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 75-76; Childers, Pali Dictionary, 

p. 110. 

4 p. 80-81. 
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1. bhikkhu yavajlvam arannakil assu 

2. ” ’* pindapatika ” 

3. ” parnsukulika 

4. ” '' rukkhamulika 

5. ” macchamamsaip na khadeyyuin/ 

(Monks should remain their whole lite in the forest, live 

on alms only, use robes made only out of rags from dust- 
heaps, sleep under a tree, and never eat tish or Iksh. ] 

Though the Pali tradition has nothing hut condemnation 
for Devadatta’s actions, it is apparent that Devadatta was not 
without some followers and inttuerxc, and that his disciplinary 
principles were not wholly brushed aside by the monks. The 
adoption of the dhutaiigas by the Pali school and the pro¬ 
hibition of eating tish and flesh by the Mahayanists give 
recognition to Devadatta’s principles. The earliest reference 
to dhutahgas and their excellence is found in the Milinda- 
panha^ and their full exposition in the Visuddhimagga 
The thirteen dhutangas are: — 

1. pamsukrdikafigam wc’av robes made out of rags 

collected from dust-heaps of streets, cemeteries, etc.; 

2. tedvarikangam^io have not more than three robes, 
i. e. one each of satigbati, uttarasanga and antara- 
vasaka and even for washing or colouring one must 
manage with these three only ; 

3. pindapdiikahgam=^io eat food collected by begging 
only from door to door, and avoid any of the four¬ 
teen kinds of food-olferings permitted in the Vinaya;** 

1 Euddha permitted rukkhamiilasendsana for eight months and the 
eating of fish and meat under three restrictions, viz., aditiham (unseen), 
asutatn (unheard), and aparisadkitani (un apprehended). vSee Vinaya, 11, 
p. 197 also Jdtukii, 1, p. 34. Cl. the Mahayanic restrictions about meat- 
eating in the Laiikdvaiara-siifra, eh. viii. See also Thomas. Life of 
Buddha, pp. 134ff. 

2 Milindu, pp. 35\-5. 3 Vism„pp 59-83. 

4 The fourteen kinds are,—saiighabhattam, uddesabh, niman- 
tanabh., salakabh., pakkhikam, uposathikam, pafipadikarn, agantukabh., 
g&mikabh., gilanabh., gil^nuppatthakabh., vih^rabh., dhurabh., v^rakabh. 
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4. sapadanacarikangam^Xo beg food from house to 
house consecutively and without any omission;* 

5. ekdsanikcmgam=^Xo take meal at one sitting, i.e, 
if one is required to stand up or move to show 
respect to his teacher or do some other work, he 
cannot resume his seat and take his food again; 

6. pattapindikarigaip^Xo possess only one bowl and 

not a second and to take all kinds of food thrown 
into it, be they tasteful or not; 

7. khalupacchcibhattikangapi — noi to take any food 
after finishing or signifying intention of finishing 
one’s meal, even if any be offered (cf. Pdcittiya. 35); 

8. drahnikaiigam — xo dwell only in forests and not on 
the outskirts of towns or villages, and the forests 
must be sufficiently far from any locality; 

9. rukkhamfdlikahgam^^io live in a place without any 
shed and under a tree, and the tree must not be one 
of the boundary marks of a parish, or one within 
the compound of a monastery or cetiya (sanctuary), 
or a forest bearing fruits and so forth. 

10. abbhokdsikafigcun^Xo live in an open space, i.c., 
neither under a shed nor under a tree, but one with 
this vow as well as the previous one is permitted 
to take shelter in a covered place if it be raining, 
provided he does not run for any shelter to avoid 
being drenched; 

11. sosdnikafigam live in a cemetery. Buddhaghosa 
in explaining what is a suitable cemetery says that 
it must not be one used by the people of a village 
but one left unused for at least tw elve years, but 
from the other conditions mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa'' it seems that he had in mind not a 
quite unfrequented cemetery; 


1 Mahakassapa is said to have been the foremost in this dhutahga. 
f!ec Vism.f p. 68. 

2 VisnUf p. 77. 
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12. yathasanthatikangam = io use whatever bed or seat 
is allotted to one without questioning or suggesting 
an alternative; and 

13. nesajjikangam^io spend nights sitting and not 
lying *, of the three watches of night, one may be 
spent in walking {cahkamana). 

In practising the dhiitahgas one may be very severe 
(ukkattha), moderate (majjhima) or mild (mudaka). A 
bhikkhu may or may not observe all the thirteen 
dhutahgas, and if he practises the severer of them, 
it follows that he is not required to practise the less severe, 
e.g. an abhhokdsika need not bother about rukkluimtdikahga\ 
a must necessarily be a pindapdtika, and an 

ekdsanika can easily be a pattapindika or Khaliipacchd- 
bhattika. A bhikkhuni is permitted to practise only eight 
dhutahgas, i.e. they are debarred from being arannika, 
kbalupacchabhattika, abbhokasika, rukkhamulika and 
sosanika. A samanera can practise twelve dhutahgas. i.e., 
omitting tecivarikafigain. similarly a samaneri can practise 
seven omitting the tecivarikahgam. For the male and female 
lay-devotees, only two of the dhutahgas are prescribed, viz., 
ekasanikahgarn and pattapindikahgarn. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Mental Training 

The second course of spiritual exercises prescribed for a 
monk is for attaining complete control over the mind (citta). 
In verse after verse in the Dhawmapada and in passages after 
passages in the Nikayas the difficulty of controlling the fickle 
citta has been dilated upon, and at the same time it has been 
emphasised that the only means of attaining Nibbdna is by 
curbing the citta, i.e., withdrawing it from all that is attractive 
in the world and directing it to the highest goal. It is only 
with a steady mind that one is capable of comprehending the 
essential oneness or sameness and vastness of the beings of 
the universe—the Nirvana of Buddhist philosophy. 

In the eightfold path, four kinds of practices are 
prescribed to obtain control over the fickle mind. Of these 
four the most essential is meditation. It is an axiomatic 
truth that control over mind can be attained only through 
meditational exercises.' 

There is a graduated course in these meditational exercises, 
and this course ranges from the most elementary form of 
samddhi, i.e., simple fixation of mind on a black or white cir¬ 
cular spot to the most subtle when the meditator loses wholly 
his consciousness and sensation, and reaches a state which is 
almost akin to the state of death (sannavedayitanirodha).^ 

Buddhaghosa, in order to bring out the various charac- 

1 Buddhaghosa has often used the two words citta and samddhi 
synonymously. He gives the etymological meaning of samddhi thus: 

**Samddhanatthena samddhi, 'Adrammane citta-cetasikdnam samam 
sammd ca ddhdrarji thapanan ti vuttam hoti” {Vism,, p. 84.) Samddhi 
means firmly placing; the act of putting or placing the mind and mental 
functions evenly and properly on one object. 

2 See Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism, pp. 158-61. 
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teristic features of a samadhi, adopted the ahguttara method 
of numerical classification, which is as follows: — 

(A) Samadhis of two kinds: 

1. (a) upacdra-samddhi and (b) appand-samddhi. While 

atempting concentration of mind, upacdra is said to 
be that mental state which immediately precedes the 
fixation of the mind on a certain point; the fixation 
is termed appajia (Sans arpana). It may be 
described also as the preparatory attempts for 
developing concentration of mind. 

(B) Samadhis of three kinds: 

2. (a) lokiya (when the samadhi is associated with good 

thoughts = kusalacitta) and lokuttora (when the 
samadhi is associated with the attainment of the 
four fruits of sanctification ^ariyamagga); 

(b) sappJtika (meditation associated with joy) and 
nippltika (meditation not associated with joy); 

(c) sukhasahagata (meditation associated with a happy 
state of mind). 

(C) Samadhis of four kinds: 

3. (a) /nnfl (lower), Ann/'/Vi/nm (middle), and(higher) 

(b) savitakka-savkara (with discursive and discrimi¬ 
natory thoughts), avitakka^vicdramatta (without 
discursive thoughts but with discrimination), and 
avitakka-Qvicara (without discursive and discrimi¬ 
natory thoughts); 

(c) pitksahagata (with joy), sukha^sahagota (with happy 

state of mind), and iipekkha-saliagata (with equani¬ 
mity of mind); 

(d) paritta (small) (while in the preparatory stage = 
upacara-bhumi). mahaggata (large) (while meditat¬ 
ing on good objects of the higher spheres, (i.e., 
rupavacara-kusala and arupavacara-kusala bhOmis) 
and appamdna (measureless) (while meditations are 
associated with the four fruits of sanctification =* 
ariyamagga-sampay utta). 
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4. (a) dukkha pajipado dandhabhinno (one who ex¬ 
periences difficully in mental exercises, and 
acquires mental concentration slowly), 

ib) dukkha paiipado khippcibhihho (one who ex¬ 
periences dilBculty in mental exercises but acquires 
mental concentration quickly), 

(c) siikhd paiipado dandlidbhihho (one who can 
practise mental exercises easily but acquires mental 
concentration slowly) and 

(d) sukhd paiipado khippabhihho (one who can prac¬ 
tise mental exercises easily and acquires mental 
concentration quickly), 

\Paiipadd (lit. path) is that part of mental exercise which 
is necessary for collecting one’s thoughts for reaching the 
upaalra^ stage. Abhihhd (lit. special knowledge) refers to 
the next course of exercises which lead to appand (i.e. fixing 
mind upon one point). 

Dukkha here means ‘with difficulty’ as opposed to sukhd 
with ease’^ similarly dandha means ‘slow’ as opposed to 
khippa ‘quick.’] 

5. (a) paritto parittdrammano {noiotdihxgboxdtT with 

limited basis of meditation), (b) paritto appamdnd* 
ranimano (not of a high order but with unlimited 
basis of meditation), (c) appamdno parittdrammano 
(unlimited but with a limited basis of meditation), 
(d) appamdno appamdndrammano (unlimited with 
an unlimited basis of meditation); 

6. (a) vitakka (discursive thoughts), (b) v/cara (discri¬ 

minatory thoughts), (c) plti (joy), and (d) suklia 
(happy state of mind)—four combinations of any 
two or more of these, associated with the four 
jhanas; 

1 I. e. withdrawing mind from the surrounding objects as also from 
the characteristics of the subject for mental concentration. 

11 
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7. (a) hanabhagiyo (belonging to a lower category). 

(b) {hitibhagiyo (belonging to a steadying category), 

(c) visesabhagiyo (belonging to a higher category), 
and ( d ) nibbedhabhagiyo ( belonging to the 
highest category, i.e., Nibbana); 

8. (a) kamavacara (belonging to the sensous sphere), 

(b) rupavacara (belonging to the sphere ot material 
forms), (c) arupavacara (belonging to the sphere 
of non-material forms), and apariyapanm (belong¬ 
ing to the sphere of the four stages of sanctification, 
i.e., not included in the above three categories); 

9. (a) chanda-samadhi, i.e., concentration effected (by 

means of strong will), (b) viriya-samddhi (by means 
of energy), (c) citta-samddhi (by means of mind- 
control), and (d) vlmamsd-samadhi (by means 
of examination).' 

The above classification helps us only to comprehend the 
various mental states accompanying the different kinds of 
meditation but it does not tell us anything about the gradua¬ 
ted course to be followed by an adept for passing from the 
lowest to the highest samddhi. So Buddhaghosa goes into 
minute details of the processes which induce samadhi and it 
will now be our object to consider them in due order as 
follows; 

A. Ten Palibodhas or hindrances to the practice of 
samadhis, 

B. Forty kammatlhanas ot the objects of meditation, 

C. Kalyanamitta kammauhdnaddyaka or the spiritual 
preceptor, prescribing the basis of meditation, 

D. The candidate, and 

E. The successive steps in meditation. 


1 See also Majjhima, II, p. II. 
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A. Ten Palibodhas or Hindrances 

Obstructions to one practising meditation may be of a 
varied nature.^ Buddhaghosa puts them in a nutshell thus: 

Avciso ca kulam labho gano kamman ca pancamam 

addhanam ndti abadho gantho iddhi ti te dasa ti. 

These ten, Buddhaghosa explains, act as hindrances not to 
all but only to those who has got mental weaknesses as point¬ 
ed out below: 

(i) Avdsa or dwelling places of monks. This causes 
hindrance to those who take interest in the cons¬ 
truction of monasteries, stupas and so forth. 

(ii) Kula or family. It affects those who care more 
for the welfare of his relatives or of the families of 
his lay-devotees than for his own spiritual acquisi¬ 
tion. 

(iii) Labha or gain of food and clothes. It sometimes 
becomes a source of distraction to the monks of 
repute, for greater demand is made upon their time 
by people for the privilege of giving them food and 
clothes, and not unoften these demands are created 
by his fellow-brethren, who take advantage of his 
company and receive gifts along with him. 

(iv> Gana or members of the congregation. There are 
some monks whose time is taken up in teaching the 
texts of the Sutta or Abhidhamma pifakas and who 
hardly find time to be alone to practise meditation. 

(v) Kamma or works. Buddhaghosa takes it to mean 
navakamma (construction or repair of buildings). 
He says that much of the time of a monk, who 
supervises the building works, is taken up in 

1 See Milindapanha, pp. 365-399. Cf. Paianjala, I, 30: 
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calculating the wages of labourers or supervising 
the works done or to be done. 

/id Ihdna or wayfaring. There are occasions when 
a iiunk has got to go to a place to give ordination 
1/ a person or to procure any requisite. By leaving 
o. undone, he tries to gain concentration of mind 
:• at fails to do so. 

d'd or relatives, including teachers, disciples or 
icilow brethren of the church. Sickness of any of 
t.iie nd!is is a source of distraction to some monks. 
ibddiia or one's own sickness, which requires 
medicine to be cured. 

Gantha or scriptures. Some are so absorbed m 
studying the scriptures that they do not find time or 
feel inclined to practise meditation. 

{x) Iddhi or miraculous powers. These are attained as 
one advances in meditation but their use causes 
hindrance to the development of insight {yipassanajd 

There are some other hindrances enumerated by Buddha- 
ghosa, for instance, long hairs and nails, which should be trim¬ 
med o(T ; old robes which should be repaired ; discoloured 
robes which should be dyed ; unclean bowls which should be 
cleansed, and weak beds which should be strengthened. 

B. The Forty Kammatthdnas or Subjects of Meditation 

The subjects of meditation are hardly possible of enumera¬ 
tion though traditionally they are said to be forty in 
number. The spiritual preceptor (Kalyanamitta) was to 
choose a subject which, be thought, would be the most 
suitable for his disciple, no matter whether it was included 
in the traditional list or not. As, for instance, one of the 


1 Vtsm,. p. J22. 
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very common subjects of meditation found in the Nikayas is 
aniccasanna to destroy the sense of l-ness (asniimana), but 
it is not included in the traditional list. 

The forty subjects are: — 

1. Ten Kasinas 

2. Ten Asubhas 

3. Ten Anussaiis 

4. Tour Brahmaviharas 

5. Four Aruppas 

6. One Sahha, and 

7. One Vavatthana. 


!• Ten Kasinas or objects in their entirety 

The word ‘Kasina’ is very probably a Prakrt form 
of the Sanskrit word ‘Krtsna’ meaning ‘entire/^ In the Bud¬ 
dhist raeditational practices, the term is applied to those sub¬ 
jects of meditation, which occupy the ‘entire’ mind, and 
as such does not give scope to the rising of any other 
thought. 

1. The first of the Kasinas in the list is Pathavikasina, i.e., 
when earth is taken as an object of meditation. To induce 
concentration of mind, a beginner is generally asked to fix his 
attention on a clod of earth, which may or may not be 
specially prepared for him (kata or akata), i.e., he may choose 
a circular-shaped or square-shaped earthen material when it is 
called kata (prepared) or he may choose, say, a ploughed field 
when it is called akata (unprepared). In the former case 

l Mah&vyiitpattt LXXH—Dasa KrtsnayatanSni-Tib. zad. par. gyi. 
skye. mched. bcu. 

Can be the Prakrit form of Sans. Xflr.yf7«a = cultivalion (of 

mind). Cf. Childers, sv. Kasino- the mind is wholly absorbed or en¬ 
grossed in one predominant idea, on which it is intently fixed. Rhys 
Davids translates it by the words ‘Predominant Ideas’ (sec Yogavacdra’s 
Manual, p. viii) and MaungTin and Conze by ‘Device’ (see Path of 
Purity, II, p. 138 and Buddhist Meditation. 1956. p. 14). 
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particular attention should be given to the fact that the earthen 
material must be without any colour as it is likely to divert 
attention from the earth to its lakkhams e. g. colour. It is, 
however, recommended that the earthen material should be of 
reddish-brown colour like that of dawn, and taken, if possible, 
from the bed of the Ganges. In a secluded place the adept is 
to take his seat and try to concentrate his mind on the pathavi- 
kasina, cogitating all the while the evils of kama. the solace in 
overcoming it and the fact that great saints had obtained 
emancipation by means of such dhyanas, repeating constantly 
the term pathavJ or any of its synonyms, mahi, medirii, bhumi, 
vasudhd or vasundhard. The adept is to try to see with his 
eyes shut the image of the paihavl inwardly with as vividness 
and distinctness as he was doing with his eyes open. 
As soon as this is accomplished, the concept formed in mind 
(uggahanimittam) is said to have come to stay (jatam)} 
He can now go back to his usual place of residence, and 
cogitate on the nimitta acquired by him.* By doing 
so, he gradually gets rid of the five hindrances ( riiva- 
rams )’ to religious life and of the impurities ( kilesas ).* 
By this first attempt at concentration {upacdrasamddhi), his 
mind becomes concentrated, and there appears in his mind 
the pafibhaganimitta. i. e.. clear and firm image of the object 
of meditation (uggahanimitta) but now it is much clearer and 
brighter than the uggahanimitta and without the imperfec¬ 
tions of the objects {kasinadosa), which remain in uggaha¬ 
nimitta. Then commences really the course of meditational 

1 Vism., p. 125. 

2 He is now advised to use shoes to avoid wasting time in washing 
his feet and also a walking stick. Vism., p. 125. 

3 Viz . kamacchanda (strong desire), vyapada (hatred), thinamiddha 
(idleness), uddhaccakukkucca (arrogance) and vicikiccha (doubt). 

4 The kilesas are ten in number, viz., lobh; dosa, moha, m&na, 
ditthi, vicikiccha. thinam, uddhaccam, ahirika, anottappaip. The first 
four and uddhaccaip are enumerated when the kilesas are counted as 
five in number. 
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practices with upacara, appana and ending with catukka 
or pahcaka-jhma} 

II. The second is Apo-kasim, i. e., when the object of 
meditation is water. It may be any natural or existing 
expanse of water as that of a tank or a lake or even of the 
sea, or clear rain water collected in a vessel before it has 
reached the earth. The vessel must be full and placed in a 
quiet secluded corner of the monastery. As in the case of 
pafhavi, the colour-question must be avoided, i. e.. the 
lakkhana of water must not divert the attention of the adept, 
and concentration should be induced in the same way as 
explained in the case of pafhavi, uttering in this case 
the word ‘apo’ or its synonyms ambu. udakam, van, salilarn, 
etc.’ Gradually the uggaha and pafibhaga nimittas appear 
and the adept proceeds along the course of meditation. 

III. The third is Tejokasina, i e., when the object of me¬ 
ditation is fire. It may be the flame of a lamp, fire in an oven, 
or a jungle-fire. The fire may also be specially prepared ; in 
that case, some faggots are to be collected and a pile made of 
them near a tree and then it should be set on fire, A suitable 
screen with a hole about four fingers wide is to be placed bet¬ 
ween the fire and the adept. The adept now is to look at the 
fire without minding the faggots or the smoke or its colour, 
even its heat. He should utter the word ‘tejo’ or any of its 
synonyms and acquire the uggaha and pafibhaga nimittas as 
detailed above. 

IV. The fourth is Vayokasina. i. e.. when the object of 
meditation is wind. It may be seen or felt. In the former 
case, when it is seen, the adept observes the swaying or 
shaking of the sugarcane-tops or bamboo-tops or hair-tips, 
and in the latter case, when it is felt, he feds by his body 
the rush of wind through a hole in a wall or through a 

1 See Infra, for details; cf. Comp, of Phil., pp. 54-5. 

2 Vism., p, 170 
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window. He realises that it is wind which is moving 
the tops of sugarcane, etc. or striking his body, and then 
as described above, he is to utter the word ‘vayu' or its syno¬ 
nyms and gradually develop the two nimittas and induce the 
jhdnas, 

V. The fifth is Nilakasina, i. e., when the object of medita¬ 
tion is of blue colour. It may be of a flower, a piece of cloth or 
a blue gem. It should be specially prepared by filling a 
basket up to the brim with blue flowers so that the pollens 
or stalk may not be seen. The basket should be covered 
by a piece of blue cloth in such a way that the mouth of 
the basket is to appear like the surface of a drum. It should 
be surrounded by a band of a different colour. Then the adept 
is to concentrate his mind on the blue colour avoiding the 
other lakkhanas of the flowers and develop the uggaha and 
patibhdga nimUias, and the jhdnas. 

VI-VIII. The sixth, seventh and eighth are Pitakasina 
Lohitakasina and Oddtakasina, i. e., when the objects of medi¬ 
tation are yellow, red and white respecively. The kasinas are 
to be prepared like the Nllakasina, as detailed above, and the 
process is the same for developing the nimittas and jhdnas, 

IX. The ninth is Aloka-kasina, i. e., when the object of 
meditation is a spot of light. The sun’s or the moon’s rays, 
when received through a chink in the walls, or a window or 
through an opening in a thick foilage, form a circular spot of 
light on the earth. The adept fixes his attention on it and 
utters ‘obhaso obhaso’, ‘aloko aloko’. The spot of light may 
also be obtained artificially by putting a lamp within a jar 
having a hole in its side. As explained before, the adept by 
concentrating his mind on the spot of light develops the 
nimittas and jhdnas} 

X. The tenth is Paricchinndkdsa-kasina, i. e., when the 
object of meditation is a ‘circumscribed space’. The opening. 


1 Vism., pp. 174-5. 
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in a wall or a window may well be selected as paricchinna- 
akasa, or an opening may be made, say, fe>ur fingers idc in a 
well-covered pavilion or in a sheet of leather. The adept is 
to fix his attention on the opening and utter akasu akitso' 
and develop gradually the nimittas and jhanas^ 

In conclusion, Buddhaghosa speaks of the various mira¬ 
culous powers acquired by an adept by successfully practising 
the above ten kasinas." 

2. Asubhas or Unpleasant objects 

The ten asuhha (unpleasant) objects of meditation refer to 
the ten states, through which an uncared for corpse passes 
before it is completely destroyed. They are,— 

(i) uddhumatakam or swollen corpse; 

(ii) vinilakam, i.e,, when the colour of the corpse has 
become blue; 

(iii) vipubbakam or the corpse full of pus; 

(iv) vicchiddakam or the corpse with limbs torn asun¬ 
der, (e g., dead bodies of thieves); 

(v) vikkhdyitam, i. e., when the corpse has been 
mangled by dogs and jackles; 

(vi) vikkhittam or the corpse with dismembered limbs; 

(vii) hatavikkhittam or the corpse with its limbs partly 
destroyed and partly scattered; 

(viii) lohitakam or the corpse covered here and there 
with blood (e.g. of a soldier in a battle-field); 

(xi) puluvakam or the corpse full of worms; 

(x) atthikam or the skeleton. 

After enumerating these ten unpleasant objects of medita¬ 
tion, Buddhaghosa deals with the following topics: 

(i) safety of the place where a corpse is found; 

1 Vism., pp. 175-7. 2 Ibid,, p. 175. 
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(ii) how an adept should behave or what he should 
ponder over while going to or coming from the 
place of meditation; 

(iii) sex of the corpse and its suitability; 

(iv) advantages of leaving instructions with the 
teacher and fellow-brethren about the place select¬ 
ed by him for meditation; 

(v) the path and direction to be chosen; 

(vi) the nature of the noticeable objects around the 
place where the corpse is found; 

(vii) the characteristics of the corpse to be observ¬ 
ed by him. viz., colour, sex, position, direction 
and size of the corpse, as also joints, apertures, 
depth of eye-sockets etc., thickness, and a general 
view of the corpse. 

The meditator, as in the case of paihavJ, tries to convert 
the corpse into a concept (pafibhaga), and then as usual gets 
rid of the five hindrances (nivaranas),^ and induce the 
ecstacies by gradually doing away with vitakka and vicara, 
piti and sukhaJ^ 

3. Ten Anussatis or Recollections 

The two previous lists of Kammattbanas speak of actual 
objects upon which the adept concentrates his mind, gradually 
converting them into concepts. The present list speaks of 
pure cogitation of the merits {gimasY of (i) Buddha, (ii) 

1 See above, p. 166, fn. 3. 2 Vism., p. 198; Sec ante, p. 161 

3 In the Visuddhimagga, the merits {gunaa) of each of these have 
been quoied from the Pitaka. These are as follows : 

(i) Buddhanussati—Iti pi so BhagavS arahaip samm^sambuddho 
vijjacaranasampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisadamma- 
sarathi satthS dcvamanussfinaip Buddho Bhagava ti. 

(ii) Dhammanussati—Svakkhato Bhagavato dbammo sandittbiko 
akSliko ehipassiko opanayiko paccattain veditabbo viflfiuhi ti. 
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Dhamma and fiii) Safigha, as also of (iv) sila (observance of 
precepts), (v) caga (charity) and (vi) devata (ways and 
means by which one is reborn in the realm of the gods). Such 
cogitation leads to quietude of the mind {cittafn pasidati) and 
destroys the five hindrances (mvaranas),^ produces great joy 
and ultimately induces insight leading to arhathood 
(vipassand). 

Besides the six anussatis mentioned above, there are three 
other anussatis called (vii) marana-sati (viii) kdyagata 
sati, (ix) dndpdna’Sati, and (x) upasamdnussaii^ i. e.» 
recollection of inevitable death, of the contents of the physi¬ 
cal body, of inhalation, and of final quietude. 

(vii) The practice of marana-saii implies that the adept 
after having seen a corpse is to ponder over the fact that he 
is also subject to that inevitable death and by doing so he 
rouses his mindfulness of death, mental agitation and also 
knowledge relating to it. This leads to the destruction of the 

(iii) Sanghanussai—Supatipanno Bhagavato savakasaugho ujup. 
b. s., nayap. b. s., s^miefp. b. s., yad-idam cattari purisa>'UgaD 
atthapurisapuggali esa bhagavato >avakasahgbo ^huneyyo 
pahuneyyo dakkhineyyo, afijalikaranlyo anuttaram pufiiia* 
khettarp lokassa ti. 

(iv) Silanussati—'Aho vata me silSni akhan^ani acchiddani asaba- 
lani akammas^ni bhujissEui vihfiupasattbani aparEmatth&ni 

* samadhisamvattaoikani ti. 

fv) Caganussati—LSbha vata me, suladduam vata me, yo'baqi 
maccheramalapariyuttbitaya paj^ya vigatamalamaccberena 
cetasa viharSmi, muttaeSgo payatapSni vossagarato yUcayogo 
danasamvibhSgarato ti. 

(vi) Devatanussati—Santi deva Catumaharajika, santi deva TSv^k 
tirpsa, Yama, Tusita, Nimmanaratino, Paranimitta-vasavattino, 
santi deva BrahmakSyika, santi deva tat'uttariip; yatharupftya 
saddhaya samannagata ta devata ito cuta tattha uppanni 
mayhaip pi tatharupa saddha sarnvijjati yatba-rOpena silena... 

.yatharOpena sutena.yatbarupena cagena. 

yathardpaya pa&ftaya samannagata ta devata ito cut& tattha 
uppanna maybaqi pi tatbirUpa patlfia saipvijjati ti* 

1 See above, p. 166, fn. 3. 
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hindrances (nivaranas) and induction of the jhSnas. 
Buddhaghosa gives detailed direction about the instances of 
death to be selected by the meditator.* 

(viii) The practice of kayagatasati means that the adept 
is to ponder over the fact that this body from head to foot is 
full of many impure things and that there are in it hair, nails, 
spleen, intestines, etc. The most popular way of taking up 
this kammaffhana is to repeat the list of things contained in 
the body hundreds or thousands of times either loudly or 
mentally and thereby induce concentration of mind. Buddha* 
ghosa then gives many other directions about the best way of 
practising kayagata sati, and treats in detail the various con¬ 
tents of the body.—a treatment which may well bear compari¬ 
son to a modern anatomical study. 

(ix) The ninth is AmpSnasati. Inducing meditation by 
the process of controlling breath was verv widely known and 
is. in fact, adopted by all religions, which advocate concentra¬ 
tion of mind. It corresponds partly to the Pranayamd as 
described in the Brahmanic Yoga^astras, in which puraka 
(inhaling), kumbhaka (stoppage of breath) and recaka (exhal¬ 
ing) form the three essential factors.* In the Buddhist medita- 
tional practices it is given an important place and forms one 
of the chief subject-matters of discourse under the heading 
Satipaffhdna* (^Smrtyupasthana i.e, watchfulness of what is 
happening in body, feeling and mind, and of what aib the 
spiritual acquisitions gained). In the YogSvacara's Manual, it is 
given the first place among the various meditational exercises. 

Those, who choose breath-control as their Kammatthana, 
are required to go to a forest or to a secluded spot, sever his 
thoughts from the outside world and direct his attention to 
his own inhalation and exhalation and thus gradually develop 
upac&ra and appana.^ He should sit cross-legged, keeping his 
body erect. Then he is to exhale {assdsa) and inhale (passSsa) 

1 Vhm., pp. 230 ff. 2 Ibid . pp. 243 ff.; 250 ff. 

3 Cf. Mamima, I. p. 243-4; Pitafilala. 1,34.49. 4 See Infra. 

5 Visnt; p. 269. 
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observing the time it takes for full inhalation and full exhala¬ 
tion, watching also when exhalation or inhalation starts (adi), 
reaches the middle (majjha) and ends (pariyosana). In 
exhalation the breath starts from the navel (nabhi), passes 
through the heart (hadaya) and reaches the nose-tip {ndsikag- 
gaiji),' and in inhalation the process is in the reverse 
direction. The mind follows the course of the breath cons¬ 
ciously. It is only by long practice that an adept is able to 
keep himself aware of all the three stages of in-breathing 
and out-breathing.2 Such observation and control of the 
breath lead to stoppage of all bodily movements {passant- 
bhayam kayasahkharam).* 

The artificial aids* taken by an adept for dnapanasati are 
mainly (i) ganana, i.e., counting, which is not to exceed ten; 
(ii) anubandhana, i.e., following the course in its three stages, 
viz., beginning, middle and end; and (iii) phusana, i.e., watch¬ 
ing the points of contact, navel {nabhi), heart {hadaya) and 
nose-tip {ndsikaggam).^ By these aids the adept soon acquires 
the patibhdga-nimitta (concept) and develops appanS (or 
thapana. fixation of the mind) and in some cases the body 
of the adept becomes so light as to rist up in the air.* At this 
stage the external inhalation and exhalation cease but there is 
internal inhalation, to which then the adept’s mind is 
directed The subject of meditation may be either assasu 
or passSsa. or nimitta (after-image) of either.’ 

By meditating upon the nimitta without colour (vanita) 


1 Not nabhikaggam. See Vism.. p, 280. In the Sandhy&-upSsmi 
of the Brahmapas, the three points are navel, heart and forehead, the first 
being the seat of Brahma, the second of Ke^ava and the third of Sainbhu. 

Cf. PStanjalabhSfya, 1,34: 

^ sBirpfw:« cn«r t wt i 

2 Cf. Palisambhidi-magga, I, p 177. 3 Vism, pp. 274-7 

4 Cf. PStaHjalabhUfya, 1, 50. 5 Vism., p. 278 

6 Ibid.: pp. 282-3. Cf. PStanjaltHiJiasya, 1,34. 

7 Vism., p. 285. 
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aad characteristics (lakkhana) one destroys the five riivaranas 
and develops the jhanas.'^ 

(x) The last of the anussatis is Vpasamanussati or 
cogitation of Nibbana. The adept as usual is to retire to a 
lonely place and think of the fact that the absence of attach¬ 
ment (virago) is the best of all dhammas, constituted and un* 
constituted. He thereby develops concentration of mind and 
the jhSnas. 

4. Four Brahmavihdras or States of mental purity 

The four Brahmaviharas are (i) amity, (ii) compassion, 
(iii) sympathetic joy (iv) and equanimity (metta, karuna, 
muditd and upekkhd).^ These arc so called because they 
make the minds of the adepts pure like those of the Brahma- 
kayika gods and after death they are reborn in the highest 
plane of existence.* 

(i) The adept desirous of practising amity (m'ettd-bhdvand) 
should take his seat in a secluded place after he has finished 
bis meal and realise the evils of hateful mind (dosa- 
citta) and merits of forbearance (khanti), for by metta- 
bhdvana. hatred is removed and forbearence developed. 

The first step in mettd-bhdvana is to select the person upon 
whom the adept is to cast a friendly eye but at the same time 
keeping bis mind free from attachment (rdga) and such other 
feelings. After pointing out the various difficulties in selecting 
the person, it is suggested that metid-feeUag should be first 
exercised in connection with one’s own self, i.e., wish for one’s 
own good and then wish for the good of his spiritual 
preceptor and then of the next closer to him. In this 

1 Ibid., p. 286. 

2 Cf. Patanjala, III> 23, and BhUsya^ I. 33: ^ 

3 Vlsm.,p 320. 
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way be is to extend his range, including ultimately his 
enemies, after having completely destroyed his inimi¬ 
cal feeling (pafigha), if any. He is to extend his scope 
from the inmates of his own monastery (avasa) to 
those of another and so on, to nine or ten monasteries, 
and then to the inhabitants of a village, town and so forth up to 
a cakkavala.* The next step for him is. to break down the line 
of demarcation {stma-sambheda) between any two persons, 
i. e., bis feeling of love towards himself, his friends, bis 
enemies or neutrals should be absolutely without any 
distinction. As for instance, if a man wants to kill his 
enemy, he must not say that the life of the enemy be spared 
and that of the man be taken instead; it will not be then 
simd-asambheda. To him there should be no distinction 
between a man and his enemy, and it is this state of mind 
that metta-bhdvand is expected to produce. As soon as 
stma asambheda is developed he has the necessary nimitta, 
upaedra and appana and he soon acquires the four 
jhdnas.^ 

In the Nikayas, the usual statement is that the adept exer¬ 
cises the metld-feelings towards all beings in all the directions 
one after another. This is possible only after the adept has 
gone through the procedure described above. 

(ii) In karunS-bhavand (practice of compassion) also, the 
adept is to choose a suitable object of compassion, e. g.. an 
indigent person begging for alms or a criminal when being 
taken to the place of punishment and so forth. Gradually, 
he is to extend bis range for compassion, including ulti¬ 
mately his enemies, after removing hatred (pafigha), if any. 
Like metta-bhavana, he is to practise slmd-asambheda and 
develop nimitta, upaedra, appand and the jhdnas. 

(iii) In muditd’bhdvand (practice of appreciating other’s 
success) the adept is to have a feeling of joy at another’s 


1 Vism,, p. 320. 


2 Vism., p. 307. 
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happiness (muditS). The best way to start is with a close friend 
{atippiyasahayako) of the adept and then with other persons, 
who may be selected one after another and ultimately his 
enemy. The remaining process is the same as that of metta- 
bhavana, 

(iv) Upekkhd-bhdvana (practice of equanimity) is generally 
taken up by an adept who has perfected himself in the 
previous three bhavanas and acquired the jhanas. In the 
jhdim too. there are the feelings of pleasure {plti) and detach¬ 
ment (virago), which being akin to fondness (anunaya) and 
hatred (pafigha). have to be eschewed in upekkha-bhavanS. 

In practising upekkhd-bhdvana it is suggested that the 
person to be selected for the exercise of the feeling of equani¬ 
mity should be a neutral one and then a friend, and then an 
enemy. Like mettd-bhdvand, in upekkhd too. the simd-asam- 
bheda is to be observed, developing ultimately the jhanas. 

5. Four Aruppas or Samdpattis 

The Kammatfhdnas that we have dealt with so far are 
meant to induce the first four jhanas, which keep the 
mind of the adept within the limits of Rupaloka, The subjects 
of meditation that we propose to treat now induce the higher 
jhanas from the fifth to the eighth, usually called Samdpattis. 
and carry the mind of the adept to the region of Arupaloka, 

(i) The first subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
unlimited space (dkdsdnancdyatana «ananta-aka^ayatana). 
It starts with dkdsakasina as dealt with above' with the 
difference that space (dkdsa) in this case is unlimited extend¬ 
ing over the whole cakkavdla. So long the conception of 
dkdsa is associated with cakkavdla, though it is unlimited, the 
adept does not go beyond the Rupaloka. The adept 
is to think constantly of unlimited space (ananta-dkdsa), 
but without any reference to the dkdsa as extending over 


1 See ante, p. 168-9. 
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a cakkavdla or so forth. In short, his mind is to be severed 
from all conceptions of objects {sabbaso rupasannanam 
samatikkamQ),^ and hence freed from the possibility of the 
sense of distinction {nanatta-sahhS). By constantly meditating 
over this nimitta, he destroys the nivaranas,^ develops 
mindfulness (sati) and concentrates his mind by means of 
upacara,^ etc. and attains the fifth jhana. 

(ii) The second subject of meditation of the Aruppas 
is unlimited consciousness (vinnananancdyatana—diMnidL- 
vijnanayatana). This is closely connected with the previous 
subject of meditation and at the same time a step in 
advance. In the dkdsdnancdyatana meditation* the adept’s 
mind is not without some notion of location (de§a). This 
is considered as faulty and the adept seeks to withdraw his 
mind from the sense of location and confines his attention 
to the concept^ {vinhdna) of ananta-akdsa and cogitates 
on ananta-vinndna only and develops as usual the jhdnas» 
reaching the sixth jhana. 

(iii) The third subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
nothingness {dkincanndyatana^n*htihi kind iti ayatana or 
nassa kincanan ti akificanaip* akificanassa bhavo akifica* 
nnam). In this case the adept withdraws his mind from 
the concept {vihftdna) of ananta-dkdsa, and cogitates on 
voidness or absence of concept {viMdm) and everything 
else (n’atthi n’atthi ti va sufifiam sufifian ti va vivittam 
vivittan ti va). By such cogitation, his mind realises the 
non-existence of vinhdna and thus gradually develops the 
seventh jhana, the jhana of nothingness. 

(iv) The fourth subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
said to be neither perception nor non perception {n'evasahhd- 

1 RtipasaftfiX=Patigha-8aftA&. because by pafighSta (contact) of 
object and eyes arises rdpasaflflil. See Vism., p. 329. 

2 See above, p. 166, fn. 3. 3 Visrn,, p. 328. 

4 consciousness that has arisen in an adept’s 

mind by concentrating his mind on ananta-&kfisa. 

12 
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n&a/?naya/a/Ta=naivasainjfia-nasamifiayatana). but in fact, the 
mental state of rievasahhanasaRm is derived by cogitation 
of akincannSyatana, i.e., absence (abhava) of concept {vinhano) 
which is derived from perception (sanfia). In the seventh 
jhana, the meditator gradually gets rid of perception 
(sanm) of the four constituents (rupa, vedana, sahkhara and 
viMana). but retains a perception (safim) of extreme subtlety 
—the residuum of sahkhara. He cannot perceive ordinary 
things but he is not absolutely without perception. Hence 
the mental state of the meditator in the eighth jhana is 
without perception of ordinary things (n'eva sahha) but not 
without the subtlest perception (na asahha). 

The last two Kammauhanas 

The last two Kammatfhanas are (i) &hare pajikulasahha- 
bhavana and (ii) catudhatu-vavatthana-bhavana. 

6. Ahdre pafikulasahha bhavana (or meditation to 
develop aversion to food). The adept is to ponder over the 
evils associated with food. The evils may be of many 
kinds, e. g.. botheration of going out for alms and seeking 
for it; performing the preliminaries when taking food ; 
the unclean stomach which receives the food, indigestibility 
of food and so forth. By meditating over these evils, he gets 
rid of desire for food and gradually of all desires [tanhd). He 
feels no attachment for his body, and thus attains the sum- 
mum bonum in this life.' 

7. Catudhatu-vavatthana-bhavana (or the meditation to 
determine the four elements of the body). The adept, taking 
up this kammatthana, examines the contents of his body 
under the four heads: earth, water, air and fire. He takes 
into consideration one by one his skin, flesh, sinews, 
marrow, kidney, bones etc.,® and examines their functions 
and then looks upon them as nothing but one of 
the four elements, and as such he regards them as mere 


1 Vism,, pp. 341-7. 


2 For details, see V/sm-.pp. 358-67. 
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material objects (acetana), indeterminable (avyakata), subs¬ 
tanceless (suhhd), non-sentient {nissatta) and so forth. Such 
examination and cogitation make the adept realise the void¬ 
ness {sunmtani) of his self as also of the world. He can no 
longer perceive the existence of different beings. As soon as 
he develops this mental state, he attains the highest know¬ 
ledge.’ 


C. Kalydnamitta or Spiritual Preceptor 

A monk, anxious to take up a subject for meditation, 
must, at first, choose a competent spiritual preceptor 
{kaly&tiamitta). He should try to find out one who has 
mastered the fourth and fifth jhdnas and has thereby develop¬ 
ed insight (vipassand) into the truths of the universe, and has, 
in fact, become an Arhat. by destroying all the impurities 
(dsayas). Failing to get hold of such persons, he should seek 
for the next best in the descending scale,* thus: 

(i) an anagami ; 

(ii) a sakadagami: 

(iii) a sotapanna ; 

(iv) a puthujjana* who practises the jhanas ; 
(v-vii) a master of three or two or one pifaka ; 

(viii) a master of one nikaya with its atthakatha. 
and lastly, (ix) a lajjl (a man of self-restraint). 

If the candidate finds a suitable preceptor in the monas¬ 
tery where he lives, it is well and good ; if not, he should 
proceed to the place where he may find his preceptor. On 
his way to. as also on his arrival at, his destination he must 
not be failing in the duties prescribed in the Vinaya (ii, 223) 
for a disciple {antevdsika), and he should reverentially and 
discreetly approach his preceptor, and apprise him of his 
intention of taking up a subject of meditation. 

1 Vism., pp. 347-70. 

2 Vism., pp. 98 ff. 

3 By puthuljana (pfihag-jana) is meant one who has not attained 
any one of the four fruits of sanctification. 
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The Candidate 

The candidate should offer himself to his spiritual precep¬ 
tor, saying that he is resolved to carry out his commands, and 
even if necessary, he would not hesitate to throw himself 
down a cliff or stop his respiration to death if his kalyana- 
mitta wanted him to do so. A candidate with such resolution 
is not afraid of fearful lonely forests and readily listens to the 
admonitions of his preceptor.* 

He must possess the requisite intention (ajjhdsaya). viz., 
aversion to attachment, hatred and delusion {rdga, dosa and 
moha) as well as to house-hold life (sahganikS) and all 
forms of existence in the world (sabbabhavagati).* He should 
have ardent desire {adhimutti) for meditation and ultimately 
for Nibbana. 

When he approaches his preceptor for a Kammatlhana, he 
is to answer the questions, which will be put to him by his 
preceptor in order to ascertain the Kamma^thana that would 
suit him best. He is to receive his instructions and then 
ponder over them carefully.’ 

Anurupa-vihdra : The suitability of the place for 
meditation should also be taken into consideration. 
The candidate should preferably dwell with bis pre¬ 
ceptor in the same monastery. Failing that, he should 
find out a suitable place not far from the abode of his 
preceptor, for he is to see him occasionally in order to 
correct himself about the practice of a Kammatthdna. Bud- 
dhaghosa enumerates eighteen kinds of places’ unsuitable for 

1 Vism., pp. 115-6. 

2 The opposites of these respectively are alohha, adosa, amoha 
neklchamma, paviveka, and nissarapa. See Vism., p. 116. 

3 Vism.fP.in. 

4 Vism.,pp. 118-122. The eighteen places are: 

MahivSsaip navSvasaip jar&v8safi ca panthuniip, 

Sopd'iP pappafi ca, phalaqi patthitam eva ca 
Nagaraip dirupS khettaip, visabhigena pattanaip 
PaccantasimasappSyaip, yattha mitto na labhati. 
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meditational purposes. The suitable place for meditation 
should fulfil the following conditions: 

(a) not far nor too close, 

(b) easy of access. 

(c) not crowded by day, 

(d) quiet at night, and 

(e) not exposed to mosquitoes, serpents, wind or sun.* 

About the suitability of the time for meditation, it is re¬ 
commended that it should be after the monk has returned 
from his begging round and taken his mid-day meal.^ 

Determination of mental states : The first and 

foremost duty of the Kalyanamitta (spiritual preceptor) 
is to study the meotail leanings of the candidate before 
he can prescribe his subject of meditation. It may be 
incidentally remarked that unless the perceptor is an 
Arhat or at least an An&gami or a Sakadagami, he cannot be 
expected to have acquired the higher powers fabhinnS) of 
knowing others’ minds (paracittanana) or of one’s previous 
births ipubbenivSsanussatinSrui). which are indispensable for 
ascertaining properly the mental leanings of the candidate. For 
practical purposes, it is suggested that the spiritual preceptor 
should ascertain the leanings of the candidate by asking him 
what he likes and dislikes.’ A person’s leanings should be 
ascertained by observing closely his movements (iriyapatha), 
actions (kicca), food (bhojana). ways of looking at things 
(dassana),*' and lastly the qualities peculiar to him. 

Buddhaghosa’ classifies the mental leanings of individuals 
under six classes, viz., (i) rSga (attachment), (ii) dosa 
(hatred), (iit) moha (delusion), (iv) saddha (faith), (v) buddhi 
(intelligence) and (vi) vitakka (discursive thoughts). Class 

(i) has for its characteristics more of deceitfulness, pride, 
evil desires, ambition, discontentedness, fickleness etc.; class 

(ii) has more of anger, hypocrisy, envy, miserliness etc. ; 

I Vism., p. 122. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 3 Ibid., p. 107. 

4 For details, see Vism., pp. 104 ff. 5 Vism., pp. 101 ff. 
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class (Hi) has more of idleness, doubts, obstinacy, etc.; class 
(iv) i.e. those with saddha have the characteristics of being 
given more to charity, desire of seeing holy persons and hear¬ 
ing religious discourses, has joy. love of solitude, credulous¬ 
ness etc.; class (v) has amiability, friendship, moderation in 
food, mindfulness, watchfulness, emotion and exertion etc.; 
and class (vi) has propensity for discussion, love for frequent¬ 
ing societies, lack of keenness in application for good objects, 
unsteadiness, fondness for moving about, etc. 

The above is only a very general classification, for Buddha- 
ghosa points out the possibility of further analysis of mental 
leanings, e.g., those with rdga have a liking for evil deeds 
while those with saddha for moral precepts and so forth; hence 
there is a commonness between these two classes, i.e. both 
have a strong feeling or earnestness for evil in one case and 
for good in the other. Thus, all the six classes admit of 
further analysis, and a closer discrimination should therefore 
be made for the prescription of the subjects of meditation. 

Another interesting explanation is ojl'ered by Buddhaghosa 
regarding the first three classes. He says that a person’s nature 
may be ascertained by knowing bis previous lives, e.g., those 
who performed good deeds through rdga and were as a result 
born in heavens have in their present life proneness to rSga, 
while those who in their previous lives injured others in 
various ways and were as a result born in the bells or naga 
worlds, develop in this existence a leaning towards dosa^; simi¬ 
larly those, who were in their previous lives given to drinking 
and did not care for learning, have more of moha, 
Buddhaghosa gives another interesting explanation of these 
three classes of persons.* He says that those with moha have 
in their body more of the two elements, earth and water, while 
those with dosa^ have more of fire and air, and those with 
raga have all the four elements in due proportion. 

Further information is furnished by him about the kind of 


1 I. e. dvesa. 


2 Vism.,p.m. 
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spot to be chosen for a candidate with a particular leaning, 
what should be the nature of his dress, bowl, begging places, 
food-givers, food, postures (iriyapathas). and the colour of 
his subjects of meditation.* 

A selection is suggested from among the forty kam- 
maffhanas (subjects of meditation) according to the different 
mental leanings thus: ^ 

MENTAL LEANINGS KAMMATTHaNAS 

For ragacarita, the ten asubhas (unpleasant objects) and 
kayagata sati (mindfulness about body); 

.. dosacarita the four brahmaviharas and four colours 
(vannakasinaniy, 

., mohacarita only anapana-sati (mindfulness about in- 
and halation and exhalation); 

vitakkacarita, 

saddhacarita. the six kinds of anussati (see above 
p. 171); 

,. buddhicarita, maranasati, upasamanussati, catudbatu- 
vavatthana and abate pa(ikulasadfia. 

It is not possible to deal comprehensively with all the men¬ 
tal states in any treatise, but the above exposition makes it 
clear that the choice of the subjects of meditation was given 
a very important place in the code of Buddhist medita- 
tional practices. Buddhaghosa, however, admits that there is 
neither any original treatise (P§li) nor any commentary (aitha* 
katha) which deals with the mental leanings of a candidate 

1 See for details Vism., pp. 108 ff. 

2 Vism., p. 114; Abhidhammuttha-sahgaha, p. 41-2. C£. UdSna, iv. 1; 

asobhi bhivetabbi r&gassa pahinlya 

metti „ vyftp&dassa „ 

Inip&naaati „ vitakka-upacchedftya 

aaioeaiafiU „ aamiaAnaasa laaiugiMtiya 
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and what has been said above was gleaned by him from the 
oral instructions of teachers/ 

The Preliminaries 

In the Visuddhimagga, a few details are lacking about the 
preliminaries that a candidate has to go through before he 
commences his meditational exercises. These are to be 
found in the Yogdvacara^s ManuaL 

The candidate first salutes the Buddha. Dhamma and 
Sangha by uttering the usual formulae with the belief that 
this not only makes him meritorious but also removes many 
of the hindrances to meditation/ 

Then he prays for happiness for all beings including his 
friends and relatives and at the same time wishes that Mara 
be kept away from him so that he may succeed in his mission. 

He then utters the formula of confession, praying that he 
may be absolved of alt sins that he might have committed 
knowingly or unknowingly. 

He now promises to abide by the teachings of the omni¬ 
scient Gotama and prays for uggaha nimitta^ pafibhaga-nimitta^ 
upacdra-vidhi, and appand-samddhi^ To infuse confidence 
into his mind he thinks of those of Buddha's disciples, who 
had before him followed this path and succeeded in attaining 
their object, and resolves that he will likewise with the help 
of his teacher, succeed in reaching the goal Nibbana. 

He now sits cross-legged keeping his body erect and fixes 
his mind on the subject of meditation (kammaffhana), 

1 Vism., p. 107. See Tittha-jUtaka (Vol I), in which Buddha changed 
an a^u6/ia object of meditation of an adept into a 5n6/ia (a flower), in 
accordance with his mental leaning. 

2 Yogdvacards Manual, p. 3: 

Iccevam accanta namassancyyaip, namassamftno ratanattayaip yaip 
PufihSbhisandafp vipulaip aladdhaip, tassanubhSvena hatantarSyo. 

3 See Infra, p. 185f. 

4 The Yogdvacara's Manual does not treat the subject systematically 
as has been supposed by Dr. Rhys Davids. It contains just an 
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E. THE SUCCESSIVE STEFS IN MEDITATION 

/, Upacara} {Preparatory to abstraction) 

We have spoken of the various objects of meditation on 
which the adept fixes his attention, trying all the while to 
convert it into a concept as clear and distinct as the object he 
sees with open eyes. The first attempts that he makes at 
the fixation of his mind on the object of meditation 
which is termed parikamma-nimitta {-aid for abstraction) 
are called parikamma-bhavana. When the adept has 
been able to see the object in his own mind as vividly as he 
has been doing with eyes open, he is said to have acquired 
the.mental image i.e. concept {uggaha-nimitta).^ The attempts 
that are now being made by the adept to make the concept 
not only clearer and brighter than the actual object as seen by 
his physical eyes but free from the characteristics {lakkhanas) 
of colour, form, size, etc., which are treated as meditational 
laches (kasma-defects) are known as preparatory abstraction 
{upacara-bhavana). Even at this stage the mind of the 
adept cannot be steady in concentration; it is like a child 
unable to stand though making attempts to stand on his 
legs. The brighter concept, which he now possesses 
though intermittently, is called reflex image (patibhdga- 
nimitta).* It is exceedingly difficult to make the patibhaga- 
nimitta steady and this is not possible for an adept 
so long he is in the upacara stage. He will now have 
to exert to pass from preparatory abstraction, which is 
unsteady, to actual abstraction, which most be steady 
(i. e. from upacara to appand). 

He has got to be very particular about the selection of his 
dwelling abode {Svasa), places from which to collect alms 
(gocara), improper talks {bhassa), associates {puggala), food 

enameratioD, like all other Buddhist texts, of the different mental states 
and objects of meditation, connected with the four jb&nas. 

1 It literally means that the mind of the meditator moves around the 
object of meditation. 

2 Abhidhammaitha-saAgaha, p.42 3 Vhm^ p. 125. 
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(bhojana), seasonal food (utu) and postures in which he 
should pass his time {iriyapathas).^ 

II, Appartd^ (Abstraction) 

The stage next to upacdra is append in which the adepfs 
power of concentration becomes strong and steady, his mind 
being likened to a grown up man able to stand on his legs as 
long as he likes. In the append stage, the adept can fix his 
attention on the subject of meditation one whole day or one 
whole night.^ It is not possible to maintain the concept (pafi^ 
bhdga-nimitta) for any length of time unless the adept reaches 
the append stage. It sometimes happens that the adept becomes 
over-energetic and thereby gets excited and fails to attain the 
firmness of append state. As a reaction to it, sometimes it so 
happens that he gets dejected, his energy slackens and his 
mind drifts to slothfulness. It is therefore advised that the 
adept should neither be over-energetic nor slack in directing 
his mind towards the object of mediiation (nimitta). It is by 
maintaining the balance of mental energy that an adept easily 
obtains append,^ 

1 Vism., pp. 127-8. 

2 It literally means placing or fixing (arpand) of mind on the 
object of meditation. 

3 Vism., p, 126. 

4 vSee Vism., p. 137. The ten ways and means for passing from the 
upacdra to the append stage are enumerated as follows: 

a. Cleanliness in regard to body and clothing. 

b. Equipose (samabhdya) of the faculties of faith (saddhff), 
energy (viriya), mindfulness (sati)y concentration (samddhi) and 
knowledge ipannd). 

c. Proficiency in acquiring the concept (nimitta) and in main¬ 
taining it. 

d. Avoidance of mental slackness. This is to be done not by 
passaddhit samddhi and upekkhd sambojjhangas, hot by 
dhammavicayay viriya and phi sambojihaiigas. The dham^ 
mavicaya^sambojjhanga helps the adept to choose those 
dhammas which put in him more and more of energy (i, e. 
drambha, nikkama and parakkama). The viriya^>$amhoijh(vkga 
makes him remember the fact that it is by being energetic^ 
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For the attainment of appana state the adept stops 
tiis subliminal consciousness (bhavafiga citta) and con* 
centrates his mind on the object of meditation, which 
then becomes an object of mental reflection {mano- 
dvaravajjam). It is followed by the seven thought- 
moments (sattakkhattum javanam javati). It is in the fourth 
or the fifth moment that the append state of mind 
is developed.* It happens in a moment {ekacittakkhanika). 
Immediately after appana, i.e., in the sixth or seventh moment 
reappears the subliminal consciousness {bhavahgacilta). The 
append state therefore refers to a certain mental development 
which the adept acquires in course cf meditational practices. 
One who has developed that state is able to keep up the concept 
[paiibhdga-nimitta) for a certain length of time and becomes 

them if he applies his energy and dismisses his slothfulncss. 
persons have became great and that he can also be like 
The pUhsambojjhanga leads the adept to practise the 
<inussatis (sec p. 171) and to associate with gentle persons to the 
exclusion of the vulgar and to reflect on Suttantas which 
produce serene pleasure (pasada). These three sambojjhaiigas 
help the adept to make his mind strong and energetic when 
necessary and protect his mind from becoming weak. 
Not allowing the mind to get excited {u idhata). This is done 
not by dhammavicaya, viriya and plti sambojjhatlgas but 
by passaddhi (tranquility), samddhi (concentration) and wpe- 
kkfid (equanimity) sambojjhaiigas, 

Buddhaghosa enumerates the various ways and means, by which the 
lambojjhatlgas arc developed (Vism., p. 134). Re: Sambojjhangas^ 
set infra. 

f. Toning up the mind. Sometimes the adept gets disheartened by 
failing to acquire the desired object, viz., knowledge or quietude. 
To get over such depression of mind, he is advised to remem* 
her things which would inspire his mind {satfivegavalthuniU for 
enumeration of which, sec Vism,^ p. 135, 

g. Developing equanimity. 

h-i. Avoidance of persons not engaged in meditation and associatioii 
with persons engaged in meditation; and 
j, Strong desire for concentration of mind. 

1 Vism., pp. 137-8; Abhi. 5., p, 17-18. 
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fit for practising the jhanas. He is now a member of the 
family of meditators {gotrabhu).^ By repeatedly meditating 
over the concept (pafibhaganimitta)^ he can induce the 
first trance (paihamai]hana)? 

III. The First Trance 

The conditions precedent to the attainment of the first 
trance arc : 

1. Dissociation from the attractive things of the world 
(vatthiikamay and from mental impurities (kilesa- 
kama)^^ like strong will {chanda), attachment 
(raga), or the five hindrances (nivaranas). 

2. Directing {abhiniropana) the mind to the object of 
meditation.® It is compared to the spreading of 
wings when the bird is about to fly up. 

3. Roaming of the mind on the object of meditation*. 
It is compared to the turning round of the bees on 
the top of a lotus {anuppabandhana)' 

4. Derivation of mental and physical pleasure {pinarm) 

by the removal of hindrances {nivaranas\ follow¬ 
ed by its enjoyment (anubruhanaY and lastly, 

5. Concentration of mind (ekaggatd), 

1 Vism.tpp. 138-139; Atthasalini, pp. 164 ff. 

2 Ahhi. 5., pp. 42-43: Tato param tam eva patibh&gamittaqi 
iipaclrasam&dhin8 samasevantassa rupavacara-pathamajjhilnam appeti. 

3 viviedeva kdmehi, 4 vivicca akusalehi dhammehi, 

5 lih savitakka. 6 li is savieSra. 

1 In the Dukanipdtaffhakatha (see Vism., p. 142), the simile given 
of vitakka and vic&ra is as follows *. 

The bird's act of flying by resting on its wings in the air is compared 
to the adept’s placing the mind on the object of meditation {savitakka) 
while its actual flying by moving its wings is compared to the adept’s 
thoughts going deep into the object of meditation (savicara). 

Another simile of vitakka and viedra is as follows: firm grasping of 
a dirty bowl by one hand is vitakka, while the act of cleansing it by the 
other hand is viedra. 

8 Vivekajant pltisukharn: itthdrammanapatildbhatutthi, ptti, path 
taddharasdnubhavanarp sukhatp. For distinction between ptti and 
sukha, see F/rm., p. 145. 
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The first trauce. in short, is composed of five parts 
(angas), viz., discursive cogitation, determination, joy, 
pleasure and concentration {yitakka^ vicara, piti, sukha and 
cittekaggata),^ and leads to (i) purity in the modes of 
progress {pafipada-visuddhi), by the elimination of desires 
and impure mental states (kdma and akusala-dhamma), 
(ii) development of equanimity {upekkhanubruhana) on 
account of the mind becoming pure, calm and concentra¬ 
ted on the subject, and (iii) mental thrill [sampaharnsam) 
obtained by bringing into being the mental states as des¬ 
cribed above and by making all the faculties (indriyas) per¬ 
form one function. 

The adept, who has once obtained the first trance, should 
repeat it. and for the sake of doing it, he should choose the 
same food, place of residence, companions, etc. as he had 
when he had first developed it. He should be very careful about 
the hindrances which might spoil his attained fruit. He should 
now try to enlarge the concept (patibhaga-nimitta), i.e., if his 
pafibhaga-mmitta be that of a small piece of land, it should be 
increased gradually to that of a village, a town, a province, a 
kingdom, the world and so on. He should also constantly 
practise dvajjana (adverting to trance), samapajjana (entering 
into trance), adhiifhana (maintaining the trance), vufthana 
(rising from the trance) and paccavekkhana (introspection).* 

IV. The Second Trance 

The psychological conditions relating to the second trance 
are indicated as follows: 

1. Cessation of discursive thoughts and determination 
(vitakka and vicara),^ which are concomitants of 
the first trance. In the second trance, the object of 


1 pathamatp jhSnam upasampajja viharati. 

2 Vism., p. 154; Attlias., p. 169 &. 

3 VitakkavicSranaip vupasamo. 
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meditation becomes a part and parcel of the mind 
{angapatubhavaX and the physical sensations are no 
longer external and gross but purely internal and 
subtle. 

2. Attainment of inward calmness and concentration of 
thoughts on one object (free from vitakka and 
vicara)} Calmness (sampasadarta) is attained 
by the development of faith (saddha). In the first 
trance, saddhd is present, but it does not produce 
complete calmness on account of the presence of 
vitakka and vicara. In the second trance, saddhd 
becomes stronger* tranquillizes the mind completely, 
and leads to complete concentration of thoughts. 

3. Total removal of vitakka and vicara^ On account of 
full concentration of mind, the sense-organs 
(indriyas) remain impervious to both inward and out¬ 
ward sensations and as such there is not the remote 
possibility of the appearance of vitakka and vicara, 

4. Derivation of pleasure (plti) and pleasant feeling 
(sukha)J^ through concentration of mind {samddhija) 
and lastly, 

5. Full concentration of mind (cittekaggatd). 

Like the first trance, the adept should repeat the second 
trance. He gradually realises that pleasure (plti) also is a 
source of disturbance to mental tranquility and he should 
now get rid of it in order to reach the third trance. 

V. The Third Trance 

The conditions for inducing the third trance are that the 
adept should be (i) upekkhako, (ii) satimd, and (iii) sukha- 
vihdrl. 

(i) By upekkhako, is meant that the mind of the adept 

1 aijhattam sampasSldanam cetaso ekodibhivam. In the VibhaAga, 
*^ajihattanfi” is explained as '*paccattam(-$kt. pratyatma)'* “self- 
realised**. Cf. Atthas.t p. 169. 

2 avitakkarp aviciraip. 


3 samadhtjai|» pitisukhaip. 
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should be unaffected either by pleasure (piti) or displeasure 
(viraga),^ i e., his mind must not be perturbed by thoughts of 
impermanence, painfulness, and souMess-ness (an/cca, dukkha 
and anattd) and at the same time it should be passive 
(anabhoga) and inactive (avyapara); 

(ii) By satimd, is meant that the adept should closely 
observe what is passing within and outside his mind and body 
and at the same time be cognizant of the various mental con¬ 
ditions concomitant to the second trance without any delusion 
(asammohd). These two factors, mindfulness and diligence 
{sati and sampojdna), are required in upacara and appand' so 
the reason shown for mentioning it in connection with the 
third trance is that sati and sampajana are necessary in 
this trance also for keeping the mind away from piti and sukha 
acquired by the adept in the preceding trance. 

(iii) By sukhavihdrJ, is meant that though the adept’s 
mind is unaffected by pleasant feeling (sukha) while in medita¬ 
tion, his body is pervaded by a feeling of ease which he 
realises only he has arisen from the trance.- 

Constant practice of this meditation makes the adept firm 
in this trance and he can now proceed to the fourth. 

F/. The Fourth Trance 

In the fourth trance, no new mental factors are acquired or 
got rid of by the adept. This trance is more or less the resul¬ 
tant of the first three. The mental states described in connec¬ 
tion with this trance are as follows : 

(i) free from physical pain or happiness (sukhassa 

ca pahdna dukkhassa ca pahdna); 

(ii) free from mental pain or happiness (somanassado^ 

manassdnam atihahgama); 


1 pitiya ca viragH upekkhako. For ten forms of upekkhai. see 
F/.vm., p. 160; Atthas.^ p. 112. 

2 SukhaA ca kSyena patisaipvedeti. 
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[These two states are acquired by the adept in the 
preliminary stage {upac^a) of meditation;' only somanassa 
and domamssa are completely eradicated in the fourth 
jhana]. 

(iii) adukkhamasukham. i.e., the adept must get rid of 

attachment and aversion {rdga and dosa),’‘ 
as the former is the source of pleasure {sukha) 
and the latter of displeasure (dukkha). 

(iv) upekkhd satipdrisuddhim i.e.. mindfulness and 

other mental states reach the purest state 
through equanimity (upekkhd). In this trance 
when all the obstructing factors to higher medita¬ 
tion have subsided, mindfulness (sail) and other 
factors conducive to the fourth trance become 
pure and serene. 

It should be noted that all these four trances’ are induced 
by meditating on the various Kammatthanas detailed above. 
In every trance, the adept has to take up the Kammatthanas, 
say, pafhavl, induce upacdra and appand. and then he easily 
develops the first trance and passes on to the second. Simi¬ 
larly, in the case of the third and fourth also, the adept 
has to induce upacdra and appand with pathavi, pass through 
the first and second trances to reach the third and 
fourth. 

After the fourth jhana, the adept attains emancipation 
through mental purification (cetovimutti).* 

There are four higher trances called Samdpattis. These 
trances are induced by the cogitation of the four druppas 
(for details, see above, p. 176f). 


1 For details, see pp. 166-7; Althas., p. 177. 

2 Sec ante p. 181-2: mental states of candidates for meditation. 

3 By splitting up the second trance into two, four trances are some¬ 
times spoken of as five in number. See Vism., p. 169. 

4 Atthas.,p. 177. 
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The Constituents of a Being 

Samkhata(=Samskrta) 

The third or the final step of the Majjhimd pafipadd 
is the acquisition of knowledge (panhd)^ in other words* 
sammddiffhi or the true view of the worldly objects. 
According to the Buddhists* the true view is that the five 
masses of elements (khandhas), which constitute the world* 
arc without any substance (anatta), impermanent (anicca)^ and 
so instead of being a source of happiness they are really causes 
of grief (dukkha). This view of the constituted world can be 
obtained after a long course of physical discipline and mental 
training, and a close study of the Nikdyas, which offer an ana¬ 
lysis of the constituents and show that they have only a fieet- 
ing existence. The aim of the Nikdya literature* therefore* is 
to clear up the blurred vision of its students about the real 
nature of the worldly phenomena. As it is not feasible 
nor desirable to place the highest (paramattha) truth all at 
once before the eyes of a beginner, it starts with an analysis 
and examination of the worldly objects, how they originate 
[samudaya) and decay (nirodha), and the ways and means 
(magga) by which their final decay is effected. Of these four 
processes,^ the first two, dukkha and samudaya^ are 
concerned with objects which are not real in the highest 
sense, so these two should be treated as conven¬ 
tional (sammuti^santvrti) truths, and for this reason, 
in the Adhidharmakoia, they arc called samald prajna 
(non-immaculate knowledge). The other two, nirodha and 
magga, are, according to the same text* amald prajhd 

1 For the traditional exposition of the anyasaccas» see above, 
p. 137f. 

2 Sec Aspects of Mahdy&na Buddhism, p, 206-7. 

13 
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(immaculate knowledge) inasmuch as these are related ta 
the highest truth. The Nikayas are primarily concerned with 
the conventional truths {sammuti) and secondarily with the. 
highest truth (paramattba), which is actually a matter of 
inner realization. The process of intellectual culture in 
Buddhism, therefore, consists in realising the highest truth, 
nirodha, by following the magga and the comprehension 
of the worldly truths, dukkha and samudaya. By diikkha 
are meant the (i) the world and its constituents, viz., 
khandhas, dhatus. ayatanas, indriyas 
and so forth, and by samudaya is meant mainly the law of 
causation (paficcasamuppada). 

The world or the three spheres of existence 

Lokadhatui According to the Buddhist cosmology, the 
universe is composed of ever expanding millions of worlds, of 
which the Earth is one and is referred to in the texts as 
Saha lokadhatu and its ruler, the lord of gods, Indra, is 
known as the Sahampati, In the Dlgha Nikaya' Buddha 
tells Ananda that the great earth (mahd pathavl) rests on 
water, water on air, and air on space (akasa). In another text 
Buddha repeats this with the addition that space (dkdsa) is 
without any support and asked his enquirer not to go 
beyond it.* The Vaibha§ikas infer from this statement 
of Buddha that there is the real existence of Akasa. 

On this Earth live three or four types of beings in 
three spheres, viz., Kamadhatu, Rupadhatu 

1 Dlgha, II, p. 107; Milinda, p. 68. 

2 AKV.i.sip.n): 3!P' ft 1 

I rniPU i vft »flcw 

« aPdRsan i ?t 41 i k siftfgw: i 

sfdfsTi: I «rm?r *ff fri: afciftcm, i arsitir 

I m«nsr 
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and Arupadhatu. The three dhatus or spheres are 
not to be conceived as three different physical strata, 
one above the other, or one different from another. Their 
difference consists in their living beings having different men¬ 
tal and physical constituents. The living beings of the same 
plane of existence can only see one another.^ The only place 
of abode of all the three types of beings is the Kamadhatu. 
in which dwell also the higher beings of the Rupadhatu 
and the Arupadhatu. The beings of the Kamadhatu and the 
Rupadhatu possess all the five constituents (khandhas). The 
former depend for their origin on gross material food and 
sexual propensities, both of which produce the desire (kdma) 
for worldly pleasures.- In the Kamadhatu live all hellish 
beings, spirits, human beings, animals, birds, insects, etc. and 
six kinds of heavenly beings;^ 

The beings of the Rupadhatu are mentally and physically 
superior to those of the Kamadhatu. Though they are consti¬ 
tuted of the five khandhas, they originate out of attachment to 
rupa (material objects) and not out of gross desires (kdma). 
The beings of this Dhatu are sub-divided into seventeen cate- 
gorics. usually described as dwelling in seventeen heavens.* It 

1 i. 46-47; Cf. Visnu, p. 392: miracle of lokavivaranam. 

2 AKV , iii, p. 6: I 

3 Kosa. iii. 1: ^TTg^lfT: I \ 

Cf. Attliasalinh p. 62; Mahavyutpatti 156: 

=ing%Rr5r«Tftwi.-. ffrcTT;. 

^HiWfd^Ts I 

4 Koia, iii. 2, 12 : ^T^TT^; I 

(i) ff \ • correspooding to 

the first dhySna. 

(ii) corresponding to the 
second dhySna. 

tlU) 9mTTII5»Tr:, corresponding to the 

third dhyana. 

(iv) (a) (h) 315171^ 
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is believed that the beings of this Dhatu were in their previous 
evistence human beings, who perfected themselves in one of 
the first four stages of meditation (jhana) and developed 
a mental state which was similar in character to that of 
the denizens of the various heavens. After death, they were 
reborn as gods ia the Rupadhiitu, having very probably astral 
bodies. 

The Arupadhatu also is not a sphere apart from the 
Karaadhatu. The beings of this dhatu, however, are constitu¬ 
ted of Kama only i.e. mind-continuum (Citta-santati) and vita¬ 
lity {Jivllendriya), which are the resultant of karmaic effects. 
As, according to the Buddhist philosophy, mind can never be 
suppotiiess {an'alambana), we have to assume that their bodies 
are made of such fine and minute material elements, 
earth, water, air and fire, that these are not to be regarded as 
gross matter. The beings are described as matterless (anlpa) 
though they are not strictly so. Their bodies being mostly 
mental are limitless and as such interpenetrate one another, 
and so it is said that Arupa beings have no location.’ They 
arc not wholly free from attachment {vltaraga) and so the 
cause of their origin is their attachment to the higher forms of 
meditation {samdpatti). Before death they were also human 
beings or gods, who had developed through meditation mental 
states similar to those of the beings of the Arupadhatu,^ and 
as such they were reborn in the Arupadhatu. 

There is a fourth Dhatu, which may be called Apariyapanna 
(i.e. not included in the three dhStus) or Lokuttara (super- 

5??TT:, ) reserved for AnagS- 

mins only —all the seven corresponding to the fourth dhySna. 

1 Kosa^ iii 3: 

1 The terms for meditations and for heavenly spheres are identical: 

RmiJ rw g r q r tR R ti . ^fir- 

I See above, p. 176f. 
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worldly). The beings of this dhatu. though dwelling in Kama, 
Rupa or Arupa dhatus, are classified separately on account 
of their spiritual attainments leading to perfection. All 
beings, mortal or divine, who have attained one or more 
of the eight fruits of sanctification^ are recognised as Ariyas 
as distinguished from common persons (puthujjanas). All 
sotapannas, sakadagamis. anagumis and arhats are to be 
distinguished as beings of the Apariyapanna or Lokuttara 
dhatu. The Anagamis actually belong to Rupadhatu but all 
the other three are usually mortal beings of the Kamadhatu. 

The five constituents (khandhas) 

The world of beings and inanimate objects are described 
as samskrta on account of their being constituted of some 
elements, as distinguished from Nirvana the Asarnskfta (the 
unconstituted). The constituted elements are put under two 
heads; nama and riipa, nama denoting the non-material or 
mental constituents of a being while riipa the material only. 
All inanimate objects therefore are included in the term 
riipa. Nama is analysed into four mental states: vedana 
(feeling), sahhd (perception), sahkhdrd (resultant impressions 
produced through karma) and vihhana (knowledge derived 
through the organs of sense). The four subdivisions of nama 
with the fifth the riipa are termed Pahcakkhandhd. 

The term khandha or skandha means heap, mass (rdsi). 
Theoretically, the five khandhas in their original state cannot 
be impure since they are not associated with the three impuri¬ 
ties {kleias), viz., attachment (rasa), aversion {dve$a) and 
delusion {moha). It is only when out of the khandhas a being 
is constituted then they are distinguished as Updddnak- 
khandhas, which being afflicted with the three above-mention¬ 
ed impurities can no longer remain pure. 

According to the early Buddhists every being is a com¬ 
posite of five khandhas (or groups of elements), without 
a sixth the Puggala or Atta (=soul). 


1 See Infra. 
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The traditional interpretation of the five khandhas (skan* 
dhas) as given in the Dhamrnasahganu VibhangGy Buddha- 
ghosa’s Visiiddhimagga and Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa 
is as follows: 

Rupakkhandha d .notes the four elements: earth (pathavi), 
water (dpo), fire Uejo) and air (vdyu), including all that is 
formed out of these four/ It comprises all the material ob¬ 
jects whether of the past, present or future, internal or exter¬ 
nal, gross or subtle, near or distant, good or bad. By past 
rupa is meant the matter that has undergone change; by future, 
the matter which will come into existence; and by the present, 
•the matter which is existing at the present moment. By inter¬ 
nal rupa are meant the flesh, bone and such other constituents 
of one’s body made out of the four great elements {mahdbhutas) 
and by external, the same of bodies other than one’s own. 
By gross and near rupa are meant the five organs of sense 
and the sense-objects^ while by subtle and distant nlpa, the 
masculinity (purlsindriya) and femininity {itt1nndriya)> vitality 
(jlvitendriya: as water is to the lotus, so is vitality to the 
rfipa)^^ the seat of mental faculities {hadaya), the faculty of 
intimation by means of physical and vocal signs {kciyavinhatti 
and vacivinnatti), the space within and circumscribing the body 
(akasadhaiii), the qualities* which make the body light, soft and 
supple, growing, maintaining continuity and decaying as well 
as nutritive food {kabalinkdra dhara). Hardness, humidity, heat 
and motion are the respective characteristics of the four 
great elements. Though each of these elements retains its char¬ 
acteristics they always remain together and cannot be separa¬ 
ted from one another. As a Rilpa-updddnaskandha it connotes 
the five sense-organs (indriya) of a living being, their five 

1 £>/z.5. 584: Cattdroca mahahhiltd catunnan ca mahabhutdnatfi 
u paddy a rupain — ida/n vuccati sabham rupam, 

2 Vism., p. 444: cakkhut sotam, ghdnam, jivhdt kayo^ riiparp, 

saddo, gandilo, raso and phoffliabbo. 3 Sec Infra, 

4 Vism., p. 444: rupassa lahutd, mudutd, kammahhaid, upacayOp 
santati. jaratd, and aniccatd. 
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lespectjve spheres (dyatana) and the five cognitions (vijndna, 
produced by the contact of the sense-organs with their 
objects). The fifteen items included in Rupaskandha or Rupa- 
upddcina-skandha are as follows: — 


Indriya or dhattr Ayatana 


Vijmna 


! ! 

Caksu (eyes) | Rupa (visible j Caksurvijnana 

' objects) I (visual cognition) 


Srotra fears) 
Ghrana (nose) 
Jihvi. (tongue) 


! Sabda (sound) 

! 

I 

' Gandha (odour) 
] Rasa (taste) 


Srotravijhana 
(auditory cognition) 

Ghranavijhana 
(olfactory cognition) 

Jihvavijhana 
(gustatory cognition) 


Kaya (body) 


i Sprastavya Kayavijhana 

(tangible) (tactual cognition) 


Of these fifteen, ten (i.e. items of the 1st and 3rd columns) 
are internal (cidhycitmika) while the remaining five (items of 
the 2nd column) are external. By pointing out the sense- 
organs as internal, the Abhidharmakosa (I 39) explains that 
these are faculties (e. g. rupaprasdda etc.) ingrained in the 
physical eyes, ears, etc., which become operative only when 
there is application of the same to the object. The faculties 
constitute a person, an individual, and so they are internal 
{ddhydtmika). 

The items of the second column are external because they 
arc common to more than one person. 

Vedandkkhandha connotes all that which one feels (verfay/- 
talakkhanarn) } Though it is by nature one, it is usually trcat- 

1 In the Vibhanga, vedand and other khandhas are explained like 
rupa as past, present and future, internal and external, gross and subtle, 
dow and high* In Vism,, pp. 472-6 such classification is not given. 
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ed under three aspects: kusala (good), akusala (bad), and 
avyakata (neutral) and sometimes under five aspects, viz., 
sukham and dukkham when the object of contact is pleasant 
and unpleasant, somanassam and domanassam when the object 
of thought is pleasant and unpleasant, and lastly upekkha 
when the object is neither pleasant nor unpleasant. 

The feelings are different from the impulsive states of 
rejoicing and lamenting, and represent the state of feeling 
persisting in mind. These are also explained by some as not 
the growth and decay of mind and body but as products of a 
particular mental contact with a certain state of things.' The 
feelings are also classified as six. the first five being due to 
five sense-perceptions (cak$usamsparsa, irotrasamsparsa, 
etc.) and the sixth due to mental cognition (manovijndnay. 

Safinakkhandha is perception or determination {parichilti) 
of characteristics of an object (nimittodgrahanatmika), e.g., 
the colour blue of an object. It should be distinguished from 
the five or six cognitions (cakfuvijndna, etc.) inasmuch as SanM 
depends only on mind (manodhdtu). and appears after sense- 
perception. It perceives all those characteristics which make a 
thing known. Though it is by nature of one kind, it is. like the 
vedaniikkhandha, treated as of three kinds, viz., kusala 
(good), akusala (bad) and avyakata (neutral), according to 
its association with vinndna, good, bad or indifferent. There 
cannot be any cognition {vinnana) without perception (sanfia), 
hence it has as many subbivisions as vinndna. Its function 
is (i) to make a thing known through its characteristics, as 
a piece of wood is known to a carpenter; (2) to make the 
characteristics engage the attention of persons, as an elephant 
felt by the blind; and (3) to draw attention to the immediate 
function of an object, as animals know their supplier of 
grains as the food-giver. Like Vedanakkhandha it may also 
be classified as six. as above (caksu-samjnd, etc,). 


1 AltK., I,p.41 

2 Vedaniskandha is to be distinguished from Vedanendriya, 
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Sahkharakkhandha denotes that aspect of mental state 
(cetand),^ the main characteristics of which is to bring toge¬ 
ther (dyuhana and rdsikarana) two or more mental activities. 
It has the virtue of putting forward the mind into action,^ and 
engaging it in the immediate object, and has for its proximate 
cause the three other khandhas^ viz., vedand, sahnd and 
vin^idna. Apparently, then, sankhdrd mean the resultant men¬ 
tal state—the accumulated effect of the three other khandhas 
or mental functions. These three khandhas do not set the 
mind into action but leave it to to doit It is the 

impression left in the mind of a being by its five sense-percep¬ 
tions. hence it is pointed out in the Pali texts as the collec¬ 
tive term for the five volitions associated with rupot iabda, 
etc.® It is different from other four khandhas inasmuch 
as its function is to reconstruct them, i.e, to determine 
their future form and quality; it serves also as the 
determining factor of future birth, old age and death, 
hence it conserves karmaic effects and gives rise to will, desire 
and such other mental functions. It is pervaded by desire 
{vdsand^abhyahga-sndndnuvdsanasvabhdva). I» includes 
all mental states whether associated with, or dissociated 


1 In the Vibhanga (p. 7) saiikhara arc equated to cetana, which 
arises out of contact of the sense-organs with their objects as docs 
vedanS or saflha or viftftana. 

2 AKy.V. 29: ^Sg^T*. ^ qT4^<Tr 

Sarnyutta, III, 87: samkhatam abhisamkharotiti, lasma sahkhura 
ti vuccanti. Kin ca sarnkhatam abhisaukharonti? Ruparn rupatlaya 
samkhatam abhisarnkharonli vedanam vedanattaya. etc. etc. Again 
Sarnyutta, v. 449; Jati sarrivattanikc pi samkharc abhisarnkharonti, 
jara-samvaltanikc.maraiaa-samvattanikc.... 

3 Satpyutta, III, p. 60: Katama ca saiikhara? Chayime cetanakaya; 
rupasaftcctana. saddasa., gandhasa., rajasa., photthabhasa., dhamma^ 
saheetanS sec also Vibhahga, 144: Sumangalavildsinl, p, 64. 
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from, mind ( citta-samprayukta and citta-viprayukta ). It is 
used also in combination with other terms.^ 

Vinmmakkhandha connotes the five or six cognitions or 
perceptive knowledge (prativijnapti) that arises through ihe 
contact of sense-organs with their respective objects. It is that 
faculty by which a being becomes aw'are of things (vijdnana- 
lakkhana)r The six cognitions derive their name from,the 
sense-organs and not from the objects, e g., visual knowledge 
is called caksii-vijhdna and not rupa-vijndna and likewise with 
the remaining four. It should however be noted that the 
sixth cognition is called mano-vijhdna though manas is not a 
sense-organ nor it is different from vijhdna but to maintain 
uniformity, manas is mentioned in the Buddhist texts along 
with the sense-organs. There is a subtle distinction between 
manas and vijridna inasmuch as the former appears imme¬ 
diately after the latter/ It is also identical with manodhatu 
functioning only on what is past* but this manodhatu is not 
the source or basis of manovijhdna as cak$u is of cak^uvijnana. 
Incidentally, Yasomitra, the commentator of the Kosa, 
points out that, according to the Yogacara philosophy, 
is something apart from the six cognitive facul¬ 
ties, while according to the Tamraparnlyas (i. e. the Thera- 
vadins of Cey’ n), manovijhdna has its basis in the heart 
(hr day avast Ilf and it exists also in Arupadhatu. Manas or 

1 E.g., Samskara-duhkhatii (vi. 3, 125 Jap. ed. p. 516), Upeksa- 

samskara ii, 25; 159; viii, 148), Jivita-samskara, Ayu-sarpskEra, 

Vak-samskara (ii. 10, 33, 122, 174). 

2 VisnUy p. 452; Sainyutta, II, 94. 

3 AKV., 1.17; qfe cFlT?!: I 

4 Ibid. 12: I 

5 AKV..i. p.45: 
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manodhatu ceases in Nirvana without the last remnant 
{nirupadhisefa-nirvdna) because it does not give rise to the 
mental state or desire for rebirth {pratisandhi-citta)-^ 

In Pali texts Vinhana is shown as a synonym of 
citta or mano. Though it is of one nature, it is usually 
treated as of three kinds, good (kusala), bad (akusala) 
and neutral (avydkaia). Each of these three kinds of 
Vihhdna again is subdivided according to the four spheres, 
in which the world of beings are divided v/z., kamdva* 
caravinndna, rupavacara-v,y arupdvacara-v„ and lokuttara 
vinndna.^ In the Kamdvacara sphere, good state of mind 
(kusalavinndna or citta) is first divided into two categories, 
viz., accompanied with either (a) pleasure (somanassa) or 
(b) indifference {upekkhd)^ and then these two are analysed 
into eight kinds, according as they are associated with, or 
dissociated from, knowledge (hana) and persuasion {safikhdra) 
by others (e.g., in offering gifts).^ Likewise the Rupdvacara* 
kusala citta is of five kinds in accordance with the mental states 
developed by a meditator as he rises gradually from the first 
to the fourth or fifth stage of meditation {jhdna).*^ The Arupd- 

The Tamraparoiya view is corroborated in the Visuddhimagga 
(p. 447) in which it is stated that “Mano-dhatu manovififtanadhatunaip 
nissaya-lakkhai;iarn hadayavatthu 

1 AKV.y I, p. 45, 2 Sec IHQ.y XV: The Dhamma-saugaoi. 

3 A. Kdmdvacara-kusalacitia {eight kinds): — 


1 . 

Somanassa-sahagatatp Aana-sampayuttam 

asankharam 

2. 

do 

do 

sasaukharam 

3. 

do 

fiana-vippayuttaip 

asahkhararn 

4, 

do 

do 

sasankhararp 

5. 

UpekkhSi-sahagatarp 

nana-sampayuttaip 

asankhSram 

6. 

do 

do 

sasaiikharam 

7. 

do 

nana*vippayuttam 

asankharam 

8 . 

do 

do 

sasaiikharam 

4 B. RidpSvacara-kusalacitta (fiwe kinds): — 



1. Savitakka-savicara-piti-sukha-samadhi-yuttaqi 

2, Avitakka-savicara as above 

3. Avitakka-avicSlra as above 

4, H viratta-pltika>sam&dhi*yuttarp 

M atthahgatasukham upekkhisamSdhi-yuttarp 
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vacara kusalacitta is similarly of four kinds, as the medita* 
tor rises from the fifth to the eighth jhana called Aruppasama- 
pattis^ The Lokuttara-kusala-citta is said to be of four 
kinds as and when a person reaches one of the four stages of 
perfection {maggas), viz, sotapatti, sakadagami, andgdmi and 
arahatta.^ In all kusalavinfianas or cittas are of twentyone 
kinds. 

It should be remembered that these (8+5+4+4=) 
twenty one kusalavinfianas refer not to the mental states of an 
average man but to those of an individual who is following 
the Buddhist principles of gradual purification through 
meditational exercises and whose mind rises by stages to 
the Arupdvacara and ultimately to the Lokultara stage’. 

An average individual can have a bad mental state 
(Akusalavinndna) but not a person who has perfected himself 
in the first meditation, not to speak of the higher ones. Hence, 
akusalavihhdna is confined to the Kamavacara sphere only, and 
so from the standpoint of spheres (avacaras) it is of one kind 
only. It is of three kinds according to its causes (hetu),^ 
viz., avarice (lobha). hatred (dosa). and delusion imoha). Each 
of them again is further subdivided into twelve in accordance 
with its combination with one or more of the following: 
pleasure (somanassa) or displeasure (domanassa) or indifie- 
rence {upekkha), and then associated with, or dissociated 

1 C. Afupavacara-kusaladtta according to the four higher meditations 

(four kinds); — 

1. Akasinancayatanajjhilnena sampayuttam 

2. ViAfiUp&naiicayatanajjhanena sampayuttam 

3. Akificafi&aystanajjhiinena sampayuttam 

4. N’evasafiAS'nSsafiAayatanajjhanena sampayuttam 

2 D. Lokuttara-kusalacitta associated with the four stages of sanctifi¬ 

cation (four kinds):— 

1. SoUpatti-magga-pbala-sampayuttam 

2. SakadSggmi-magga-phala-sampayuttam 

3. AnAgAmi-magga-phala-sampayuttam 

4. Arahatta-magga'i>hala*sampayuttam 

3 See above, pp. t76f., 188., 197. 
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from, wrong belief (ditfhi), instigation by others (sankhdra) 
and revengefulness (patigha). and lastly associated with 
lack of faith in the Triratna (vicikicchd) and arrogance 
{uddhacca).^ 

The Avydkatavihhdna (neutral mental state) has so many 
subdivisions that it will be easier to comprehend it in a 
tabular form with comments thereon thus: * 


J E. (twelve kinds); — 

Lobha or dosa or moha mulam 

1. Somanassa^sahagatam ditthigata-sampayuttam asahkharam 

2. do do sasafikharaxn 

3. do ditthigata^vippayuttam asankharam 

4. do do sasaiikbaram 

5. Upekkha-sahagatam ditthigata-sampayuttam asankharam 

6. do do sasaiikharam 

7. do ditthigata-vippayuttam asankharam 

8. do do sasafikharam 

9. Domanassa-sahagataip paiigha>sampayuttam asankharam 

10. do do sasahkharaip 

11. Upekkh^-sabagataip vicikiccha-sampayuttam asahkharam 

12. do uddhacca-sampayuttam do 

2 Vism*, pp. 454ff, 
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Comments on the table 

The neutral mental states, effective for good, and without 
the three causes, viz., non-avarice, non-hatred and non-delusion 
{ahetukam kusalavipakam avyakata vihhanam) are of eight 
kinds, viz., the six cognitions {yihmnas) derived through the 
six organs of sense (including ninno). [Besides these six 
vihhanas, there is the receiving faculty called manodhatu, 
located in the heart (hadayavatthu), the function of which is to 
cognize the objects.] As the cognitions are associated either 
with equanimity (upekkhd), or pleasant feeling {somanasso), the 
neutral mental states are said to be of eight kinds. All these 
are further subdivided as shown in the above Table. 

The neutral mental states effective for good, and dependent 
on three causes, viz , non-avarice, non-hatred and non-delusion 
(sahetukam kusalavipakam avydkata vihmnam) are also of 
eight kinds, like ahetukavihhdna^ as pointed above, the only 
difference being that these are always associated with 
alobhadivipdka.^ 

The neutral but effective mental states confined to Rupa 
sphere {Rupdvacara-avydkata-vipdka-vihhdnam) like the Rilp- 
dvacara-kusala citta are of five kinds.- It occurs to those 
who are meditating (samdpattivasenay and progressing along 
the path. It is manifest in the mental state desiring re-birth, 
in subdiminal consciousness and in death-consciousness. 

The neutral but effective mental states confined to Arupa 
sphere {Arupa\;acara-avydkata-vipdka-vihhdnarn) like the 
arupdvacara-kusala-citta is of four kinds.* 

The neutral but effective mental states of persons who arc 
in one of the eight stages of sanctification (Lokuttara-avydkata- 
vipdka^vihndnam) like the lokuttaraku^alacitta is of eight kinds, 

1 alobMdi -alobha, adosa, amoha and so forth; v/paA:fl=effect or 
resultant consciousness (sec Transl. of the Vism,, p. 531). 

2 Same as Ruptivacara-kusala-citta, see p. 203, fn. 4. 

3 Vism. Transl. p. 532, by way of right attainment. 

4 See above, p. 204 fn. I 
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ie., connected with the eight kinds of mental states of indivi¬ 
duals. who are in one of the four inaggas and four phalas^ 
The bad mental states {akusalacittas) in their effective 
(vipdka) and incentive (kiriya) states are treated as neutral 
(avydkata). The list^ of such mental states differs from that 
of the twelve akuasala-cittas, dealt with above (p.205n). 

In all, the subdivisions of the avydkata-vipdka-vinhdnas of 
the four spheres (avacaras) including akusala-vipaka-cittas 
amount to thirty-six. 

The incentive mental states (Kiriya-vinham), as indicated in 
the above Table, is subdivided according to the three spheres 
{avacaras) and then the incentive mental states ot Kdmavacara 
beings into ahetuka and sahetuka which are subdivided 
into eleven kinds, while those of Rupdvacara beings into 
five and of Arupdvacara beings into four, thus making in all 
twenty kinds. 

The sum total of vinmnas stands thus; 

Kusalavinnana ... ... ... 21* 

Akusalavinnana ... ... ... 12* 

Vipakavinfiiana ... ... ... 36 

Kiriyavinnana ... ... ... 20 

89 

All these 89 vifmdnas function in 14 ways, thus, desire for 
re-birth {pafisandhi), subliminal consciousness {bhavaftga). 
reviving [dvajjanaf, seeing (dassana) hearing {savana), smelling 

1 See above, p. 204, fn. 2 

2 There are seven Avyakata’akusala-vipaka’vinndnas::-^ 

1. Akusala-vipakam upekkha-sahagatam cakkhu-viilnaoam 


2. 

do 

do 

sota-do 

3. 

do 

do 

ghana-do 

4. 

do 

do 

jihva-do 

5. 

do 

dukkha-sahagalarn 

kaya-do 

6. 

do 

upekklia-sahagatarn 

sampaticchana-cittaip 

7. 

do 

do 

sanilrana -do 


* See above p. 203-5n. 

3 Cf. p. 453: avajjana-kiccam sadhayamana 
uppajjati. 
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{ghdyana), tasting {sayana), touching (phusana)^ receiving 
{sampa(icchana)^ examining (santlrana), deciding (yofthapana), 
extending (javana)y^ registering (tad-drammana) and mental 
state just prior to death (cm//)/ 

Of the fourteen ways in which vinhdna functions, 
as stated above, it is the pafisandhi vinfidna that causes 
re-birth. It is said in the Samyutta Nikdya*^ that only 
when vinndna obtains a footing (patiffhd) on some basis 
(drammana), then only there is the possibility of the birth of a 
being, and not otherwise, and the moment the viniidna ceases 
(cm//), one is regarded as dead.® During the span of life limi¬ 
ted by the two vihnanas, pa/isandhi and cuti, the remaining 
twelve vinndnas function. Immediately after the pafisandhi'^ 
vinndna has done its part, i.e., giving birth according to 
one’s kamma, appears the bhavahga-vihnana, which is the 
resultant of one’s past actions (kammassa vipdkabhutam). The 
bhavanga-vinndna however becomes inactive when the organs 
of sense grow strong enough to function in their respective 
spheres. Then those six indriya-vimdnas (i.e. including mono- 
dhatu) function and give rise to the ahetuka-kiriya-manovinnd^ 
na-dhdtu^, making bhavahga^vinndna (subliminal-conscious¬ 
ness) passive. The kiriya-mano-vinndnadhdtu^ is nothing but 
mind (mano^dtta), the function of which is to revive {dvajjana) 
the objects seen, sounds heard and so forth, and to make the 

1 Cf. Vism.y p. 458-9: cakkhu-vififtadinam ananlara tesam yeva 
visayaip sampaticcha-mana, kusalavipgk&nantaram kusalavipaka 
akusalavipakanantaram akusala-vipakS manodhatu uppajjati. Evam 
dvinnaip vipakavifinanam sampaticchanavasena pavatti veditabba. 

2 Cf. Atthas. p. 270: ubhosu tircsu kedarapuranam viya/avanfl/fi. 

3 All these are functions of mano-dhatu, which is treated as the 
sixth organ of sense. 

4 122; 11,67, 103. 

5 Cf. Sarnyutta, III, p. 143: 

Ayu usmd ca viiihdnam, yadd kdyam inhantimam 
apaviddho tadd seti parabhattam acetanam, 

6 See p. 206. 

14 
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organs of sense function again and again. The function of 
mind then is to receive things communicated to it through the 
organs of sense; it becomes good or bad according as the 
things communicated through the organs of sense are pleasant 
or unpleasant. When the mind ceases to function, bhavahga- 
vinnam renews its activity, ceasing at death when it is follow¬ 
ed by cuti^vinnana, which in its turn gives rise to pafisandhU 
viniidna. In this way the continuity of citta is maintained, 
and the cycle of existence is continued.^ It should be noted 
that the existence of bhavahga-vihhdna (subliminal-conscious* 
ness) is not explicitly stated anywhere in the Sutta or Abhi- 
dhamma Pitakas. though it is given prominence in the works 
of later expositors like Anuruddha and Buddhaghosa. 

Buddhaghosa concludes his exposition of khandhas with 
the remark that the people are prone to regard the body as a 
unitary object and mistakenly apprehend it as a self and that 
it is only to warn them against this misapprehension that the 
Teacher spoke of the khandhas. The khandhas are to be 
looked upon as bubbles and tempting illusion. These are 
nothing but a mass of evanescent objects as substarxeless 

1 This exposition of vinfiana is based on the Vism., pp. 452-460; 
Transl. Path of Purit\\ Ml, 521ff. See also Afthas,, pp. 266, 269- 
270. In the Aithas., the position of bhavanga‘vihhanahB.s been explained 
by a simile w hich is as follows: The course of a flowing river, if turned, 
by an obstruction, towards a channel (rnahamatiko), the water not only 
flows through it but floods over the two sides of the channel, and then 
by whatever narrow ways it finds, it moves towards the main river. 

The flowing river=bhavanga-yifihana. 

The obstruction turning the course of the riser =^kiriya-mano-dh(itit 
(mind = r/r/a). 

The ch^nneX — vlthicittapavaiti (mind functioning through the six 
organs of sense). 

The flooding over two sides-javana. 

Falling into the main river = hhavangotaranam. 

Sec IHQ., XV : The Dbamma-saugani; The Psychological Attitude 
of Early Buddhist Philosophy by Anagarika B. Govinda, p. 137 f. 
Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhidhamma by H. V. Guenther. 
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as the trunk of a plantain tree.* He offers also an 
explanation for the order {kanta) in which the khandhas are 
enumerated.^ Rupa. he says, is mentioned first because it is 
easily comprehensible to an average man. As this riipa 
(matter, object) gives rise to a feeling good, bad, or 
indifferent, so vedana is treated as the second khandha. As 
this vedana (feeling) directs one’s attention to the form 
and nature of the source of the feeling and thereby engenders 
saiind (perception), so safind is placed next. After sannd, 
happens the accumulation of mental states, hence sahkhdra is 
treated as the fourth. Though vinhdna precedes sahkhdra it is 
mentioned last as it is the most important of the four mental 
khandhas. forming, as it does, the basis of vedana.^ 

(ii) DhatII 

The term 'dhdtu' carries a very wide meaning in the Bud¬ 
dhist literature. When the dhatu is said to be constituted 
(samkhata) it means all the beings and things of the world, 
e.g., the three spheres of existence, Kama, Rupa and Arupa ; 
the four great elements (niahdhhutas) and the things formed 
out of these elements ; the sense-organs, their objects (dyata- 
nas), as also their perceptions ; the material and non-material 
constituents (khandhas). The Bahudhdtuka sutta* states that 
for attaining nibbdna, one must be proficient in the dhatus 
(dhdtukusalo), and then enumerates besides the above the 
following as dhatus: mental and physical pain and pleasure* 
equanimity, ignorance, desire, renunciation, hatred, as also 
Akasa and Nibbana or Nirodha but the last two are called 
unconstituted (asamkhata) dhatus. 

1 Vism., pp. All-ASO, 

2 Cf. AKV.,1.22.: I 

3 Vfsm., p. 477: Yarp vedayati larp saAjinfiti ti evam vedani- 
visayassa akaragahikam sahnativ, sanf^avasena abhisailkhErake 5an/:/}dre; 
tesaip vedanadinatp nissayaip adhipatibhutail ca nesaip viHMnan ti. 

4 Affl/yTimirt, III, p. 216. 
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Though the term dhaiu has a very wide signiBcance, it is 
applied at the present instance to the six sense-organs, their 
objects and the six perceptions derived through them, i. e., 
cakkhu, rupa and cakkhiivihndna ; sola, sadda and sotavififidna 
and so forth counting in all the eighteen dhatus. Etymologi¬ 
cally dhdtu means those elements which uphold a being. In 
this sense cakkhu is a dhdtu and so also are the other sense- 
organs* The sense-organs are also indriyas^ inasmuch these 
act as predominating factors in perceiving objects ; again these 
are also dyatanas inasmuch as these exert (d-yotanti uffhahanti 
ghafanti vdyamanti)^ to perceive an object. 

(iii) Ayatanas 

Ayatanas include both the sense-organs and their objects, 
the former being distinguished as internal (ajjhattika) and the 
latter as external (bdhira), counting in all twelve.^ The func¬ 
tion of the dyatanas is not only to develop the perceptions 
(vm/tdwa) but also to entangle a being in sainsdra (repeated 
existence). With the exception of mano, all the eleven aya¬ 
tanas belong to rupakkhandha^ while mano only belongs to 
vinhdnakkhandha, Mano therefore like vinhdna can be sub¬ 
divided into 89 states,* The scope of the five organs of sense 
is limited to their respective objects while the scope of mano 
is almost unlimited, extending over not only all the other 
sense organs and their objects but also over all mental states, 
denoted in Pali by the word dhamma. 

The Buddhist texts, in conclusion, point out that although 
so much attention has been paid to the analysis of dhdtus and 
dyatanas^ one must not forget that these have neither any 
beginning nor any end, nor do they come from anywhere nor 
go to elsewhere ; these are in reality substanceless {niriha) and 
functionlcss (avydpdra).^ 


] See above, p. 213. 

3 Cf. above, p. 199. 

5 See above, p. 203f.; \ 'ism,, p. 483. 


2 T/../77., p. 481. 

4 Dhcitukaihdy pp. 2.117. 
6 Visfn.f p 484. 
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(iv) Indriyas 

Besides the twelve ayatanas and eighteen dhatus, a being 
requires twenty-two indriyas^ (predominating mental fac¬ 
tors) for its existence. The six sense-organs as has been 
mentioned above are indriyas inasmuch as these are predomi¬ 
nating factors in a person’s appearance, protection, knowledge 
and distinctiveness.^ The seventh and eighth indriyas are 
masculinity (purisa) and femininity {itthi) as these are pre¬ 
dominating factors in sex-distinction. The ninth indriya is 
vitality {fivita) which sustains the body. The five mental 
states, sukha, dukkha, somanassa, domanassa and upekkhd,^ 
which accompany fivitendriya (life-force) are also treated 
as predominating states in the Buddhist psychology inas¬ 
much as these serve to entangle beings in worldly affairs.* 
The next group of five mental states, viz., self-confidence 
(saddhd), energy (viriya), watchfulness (sati), concentration of 
mind (samadhi) and exertion for knowledge (pannd) are also 
treated as indriyas inasmuch as these serve to disentangle 
beings frcm worldly desires and help them to attain Nibbdna. 
The last three indriyas are (i) the determination to know what 
is unknown {anahhdta'^nassdmi)^ iyi) determination to know 
the highest truth (amid), and (iii) determination to realise 
what has been attained by the previous two faculties (anhdtdvl). 
The first of this group acts as the predominating factor in 
removing wrong views and putting an adept on the right 
course of exercises for realising the truth while the second in 
helping the adept to realise the fruits of exercises, removal 
of inclinations (anuiayas) for worldly attainments and 


1 Abhidharmako^ayydkhyd, II. p. 1: I ciWT- 

2 Ibid., Intro. 

3 Suklia and duklJia - physical pleasure and pain 

Somanassa and mental pleasure and displeasure 

U pekkhd^cqmnimiiy 

4 /4KK., II, Intro. 
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development of insight into the truths ; the third acts as the 
predominating factor in attaining knowledge of the cessation 
of rebirth {khayahana) and of the attainment of Nibbana in 
this life.' 

Like the dhatus and dyatanas, the faculties Undriyas) 
also, Buddhaghosa observes, do not exist in reality.* 


1 AKV.,ll.p.n 


2 Vism., p. 526 



CHAPTER X 


Paticcasamuppada 

Paficcasamuppada or the law of dependent origination is a 
contribution of Buddha to the philosophical thoughts of India 
of the 5th century B.C. By this law Buddha wanted to estab¬ 
lish that the constituted world was neither a creation of God 
nor its origin was accidental nor it was issued out of the ever 
existing Prakrti nor it was a composite of eternal atoms 
(amparamdnu) nor was it pre-determined as held by the 
Ajivikas and lastly, it was caused and not uncaused.* 
This law also establishes that the constituted world 
is in a dynamic state and is never static even for a mo¬ 
ment, in other words, it is only a series of point-instants’. 
From this it follows that the beings and objects of the 
world have only dependent origination and hence they are 
impermanent and sources of misery, and that except Nibbana 
and Akasa, there is nothing that is not originated by sequence 
of causes and conditions. This law also shows that all that is 
thus caused and conditioned are evanescent’ and without any 
substance. It explains the fixed unchangeable and this- 
conditioned (idappaccayata) nature of beings and objects.* 
Many scholars who have dealt with the formula of causa¬ 
tion have attempted to elicit from it Buddha’s theory of the 
origin of a being, and some of them even drew parallels 
between the links of the formula and the causal series of 

1 Tauva-samgraha, I, p. li ; ^ ^ ^ 

I 

2 Steherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, p. 119. 

4 Ma}jhima,l,p. 191. 
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Samkhya.^ It is noteworthy that such an attempt was also 
made in Buddhagbosa’s time. To refute this viewpoint, Bud- 
dhagosa pointed out that ignorance (av/y/a), the first link of the 
chain, must not be regarded as similar to Prakrti (Pakati) of 
the Pakativadins, i. e., Sahkhyans, because avijja was neither 
uncaused (akaranam) nor was it the primary cause of the 
world (millakaranani). It owed its origin to mental impurities 
(asavas). The reason adduced by Buddhaehosa for its being 
made the first link in the chain was that Buddha used igno¬ 
rance of the truth (avijja) or desire for rebirth {bhavatanlia) for 
commencing (sisabhavam) his discourses on Paticcasamuppada, 
as the chain was without any beginning or end {va((akatha 
or anamaiag^^a)P It is apparent therefore that avijja need not 
necessarily be the first link in the chain of causation but that 
it is one of the terms found suitable by the author of the 
formula to begin the chain. It could as well be commenced by 
bhavatanhdP In the Sarnyutta Nikd^aP the formula starts with 
food (dhdra) as the first link. Hence, we see that the Paficca- 
samuppdda is not meant to be an explanation of the origin 
of the world but that it is just a chain of instances to illustrate 
the law of this-conditioned nature {idappaccayatd), i.e., depen¬ 
dent origination of things. The links of the chain move in a 
circle without a beginning or end, and without any reference 
to time and place. The phenomenal existence is represented 
as a wheel with twelve spokes. 

Those scholars, who expected to find in it a key to 
the origin of the world, have been disappointed and have 
condemned it as illogical and incongruous. The author of 

1 See Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 46f., La ValI6c Poussin, Theo^ 
Ties des douze causes, p. vii, fn. 2. 

2 Vism., p. 525. 

3 Ibid., p. 525: purima, bhikkhave, koti na pafinayati avijjaya (or 
bhavatanhaya), ilo pubbe avijja (or bhavatanhS) nShosi atha pacch§ 
sambhavi li, Evan e’etam bhikkhave, vuccali, atha ca pana pailMyati 
idappaccaya avijja (or bhavatanha). C/. Samyiitta, II. p. 178; III, p. 149 

4 Samyutta, II, pp. 101-3; Mahdniddesa, I,pp. 25-6. 
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the formula could not anticipate that his arrangement of the 
illustrations in a series would give rise to misunderstanding. 

Twenty-four Faccayas 

The chain is not meant to demonstrate a course of evolu¬ 
tion. All that is intended to mean is that any two links are 
related to each other in one or more of the twentyfour ways 
(paccayas), for which the usual general expression is 
smim sati idam hotr (this being so that happens). There are 
in the Patihdna twentyfour such relations/- viz , hetu (root- 
cause), drammana (basis, objective cause), anantara (imme¬ 
diate c.), samanantara (concomitant c.), sahajdta (co-existent 
c.), ahnamanna (interdependent c.). nissaya (supporting cause 
as earth to tree), upanissaya (immediately effective cause), 
purejdta (preceding cause), pacchdjdta (succeeding cause), 
asevana (cause which requires repetition, e.g., /cummu = previ¬ 
ous actions), vipdka (fruition of previous actions c.), dhdra 
(sustenance c.), indriya (predominating factors c.),jhdna (medi¬ 
tation c.), magga (eightfold path c.), sampayutta (associated 
c.), vippayutta (dissociated c. ). atthi (present c.). natthi (non- 
present c.), vigata (absent c.), and avigata (non-absent 
c.). It is in one or more of these twentyfour relations that 
the two consecutive links are related ito each other, 
e.g., consciousness {vinndna) is related to mind and matter 
(ndmarupa) as ahhamahna ; birth {jdti) is related to old age 
and death ijardmarana) as purejdta and upanissaya^ and so 
forth. The law implies that any two links should be taken 
up for consideration for realising the idappaccayatd of world¬ 
ly objects. 

It is an undeniable truth that a living being or an object 
never exactly remains the same in two consecutive moments 

1 Aspects of Mahaydna Buddhism t p. 208-9. 

2 Cf. Vism,t p. 532; translation, p. 635; Intro, to Patfhdna (P.T.S.). 
The SarvAstiv^dius admit four pratyayas and six hetus, vide Stcherbatsky, 
Buddhist Logic, 1, p. 138. 
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{k^anay hut at the same time it is also a fact that the two 
consecutive momentary stages of a being or an object arc 
neither wholly identical nor wholly different, because, it is the 
dissolution of the first momentary state that gives rise to the 
second, and the relation between the two is not exactly that 
of cause and effect as is commonly understood, because a 
cause, which has ceased or has been destroyed, cannot pro¬ 
duce an effect, and so according to this formula an effect is a 
state immediately subsequent to the cause, and that cause and 
effect appear only in series consecutively and that cause is not 
transformed into effect. Milk and curds are two consecutive 
states, one separate from the other, the characteristics of milk 
being different from those of curds, and hence milk is not 
transformed into curds as is commonly supposed. Every 
momentary object is the outcome of the totality of its antece¬ 
dents and is neither identical with, nor different from, them. 

Buddha laid the greatest emphasis on this theory of 
dependent origination and he held that one who comprehend* 
ed this theory visualised the truth (yo paticcasamuppMam 
passati so dhammam passati),^ This dictum is accepted not 
only by the Sravakayanists but also by the Mahayanists. 

Traditional exposition 

PratityasaniLitpada (Pali Faficcosamuppdda) means etymo* 
logically that every (prati) object or being is subject to dissolu* 
tion {itya — vinasvara\ itai4^vina$fau). Those dissolved 
{itydh) appear {samutpdda) again and again.^ 

1 Ksana is defined in the AKV. as 1/I60th of a second. 

Cf. YogaedrabhuffUi, p. 214 : 

gJT: I t gsT: JJcJTJTr- 

I 

• spr: 

«j-cTdlc'fK: I i etc. 

2 Majjhimat 1, p. 191; Aspects of MahdySna Buddhism, pp» 51, 
208-9. 

3 M. Kr., p. 4. 
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Buddhagbosa observes that by samuppada is not meant 
origin (uppada) pure and simple. It counteracts the doctrine 
of nothingness (na///i/{dsucc/icdn) as well as that of eterna* 
lism (sassata). By the word pajicca is meant that a thing 
originates not by itself (ekekato) nor without a cause {ndpi 
ahetuto)', it originates by depending on certain other things 
(paccayasdmaggim paticca) as a fruition {phalavohdrena). By 
the compound word paficcasamuppada is meant that a cause 
leads to an effect (pafiniulam ito=^gato) unalterably, and 
the cause and effect are inseparable and they are mutually 
dependent, and that dependence is unalterably fixed.' 

It should also be noted that all phenomenal objects have 
existence though it is only momentary (kfanika), similar to 
waves on the sea or ripples on a sheet of water. These 
waves or ripples are not purely imaginary, and these do exist, 
but only for a moment, hence it is impermanent (anitya). 
Though they are temporary modifications of the Reality, but 
they are grasped as something separate and determinate by 
one who is subject to avidyd, i.e., one who is completely 
ignorant about the Reality, the Truth. It is this individuation 
or determination by the imperfect that leads to the appear¬ 
ance of the variegated world which becomes ultimately a 
source of suffering to him. There is no real but merely 
interdependent origination (prafitya tat samutpanmtn notpan- 
nam tat svabhavatah).* According to the Sankhya school also, 
there is no new origination or creation, because it is just 
another manifestation of the same substance. 

In the Buddhist texts, an attempt has been made to eluci¬ 
date this theory of causation or dependent origination by a 
chain of factors that go to make a being thus: A v i d y a— 
samskara — vijfian a—n amarupa — $adaya- 
t a n a—s p a r ^ a—v edana —trjija — upadan a— 
b h a v a—j §ti— jaramarana.* 


1 Vism., p. 518£. 2 Tattvasamgraha, p. 1T7. 

3 (a) ,4 and relate to past existence. 
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The factors are broadly explained thus: The fact that a 
being is born implies that it did not attain perfection in its 
previous existence and had ignorance about the Reality, i.e., 
non-realisation of the Truth, and this led to the belief in the 
existence of a self and clinging to 1-ness and Mineness as also 
to its consequent effects, viz., certain wrong mental construc¬ 
tions and impressions {samskara).^ These two factors are 
assumptions relating to the past existence of a being. 

The inception of the present life takes place with vijfiana 
or the mind known as Vratisandhi-citta or the desire to take 
rebirth^ which alone maintains the continuity of a being 
from one life to another. In the Dlgha Nikaya,^ however. 
vihhdna and ndmarupa are shown as interdependent like two 
sticks resting on each other. The fact is that the present 
existence of a being commences with vijnana, which is fol¬ 
lowed up by the other four elements of ndma-rupa, viz., 
feeling (yedand)» perception {samjnd) fresh mental construc¬ 
tions {samskdrd) and the material elements (rupa). The 
links after nama-rupa are self-evident, viz., that a being as it 

(b) Vijnana, namarupOf fadayatana, sparia^ vedand, /r^na, 
upSddna and bhava relate to present existence. 

(c) Jdti and jardmarana relate to future existence. 

1 Koia-vyakhya, III. 28 (p. 53). 

I 

2 Koia-vyikhya, III. 28(p. 54): H Rdti r»-«T- 

w<i: I.t i 

I Cf. Karika, III. 42. 

Cf. Yogdeirahhumi, p. 212: 
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grows develops the six sense-organs {$adayatana), which 
come in contact {spar&a) with the external objects, and pro¬ 
duce feeling (vedana), good, bad or indifferent. This feeling 
is the cause of desire (tr^m), which takes a firm hold of the 
mind (upadana), and causes in its turn a strong desire for 
future existence (Wiflvu). With this link, the formula of the 
* chain of causation should end, and revert back to avidyd and 
sarnskdrd. Two more links, however, are added with a view 
perhaps to explain to the common people that bhava (desire 
for rebirth) i.e. pratisandhl-citta is the root of all our future 
existences which inevitably end with old age, death, 

grief, lamentation and sorrow. 

The twelve terms composing the law of causation are 
explained thus: 

(1) Avijjd or lack of true knowledge 

The etymological meaning of the word avijjd is that it 
makes a person learn what should be unlearnt and unlearn 
what should be learnt. It debars a person from taking a true 
view of worldly things. It makes a person see happiness in 
misery, good in evil, and vice versa, regard the unreals as 
reals, make differentiation where no differentiation exists, 
and so forth. The usual meaning attributed to it in the 
Nikdyas is non-comprehension of the four truths {ariya- 
saccasV while in the Abhidhamma, non comprehension 
of the world-beginning (pubbanta) and world-end {aparanta), 
eternalism {sassata) and annihilationism (uccheda),^ and of 
this-conditioned nature of objects (idappaccayatd).^ Avijjd 
screens the truth# and it is by the removal of avijjd that 
the vijjd or troth (Lc* Nibbana) flashes before the eyes of an 
adept. In other words, all worldly beings have only limited 
knowledge* which is far from the true or perfect knowledge of 
the Reality. 

1 See above, p. 137f. 2 See above, pp. 38f , 5Sf., 

3 See above. Cf. Dhammasafigani, 1162. 
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(2) Sahkhara or thought-constructions, impressions 
By the word sahkhara^ are meant the impressions 
or traces left in the mind for taking wrong view of 
things. On account of avijja (lack of true knowledge), a 
person has the impression that desires conduce to happiness, 
that performance of sacrifices and practice of extreme 
austerities lead to liberation and so forth. The function of 
sahkhara of previous existence is to produce the thought 
with which a being is reborn [patisandhi-vinhana or citta 
and the mental states {vihhdnas) that follow the pafisandhh 
citta. which are all dependent on deeds (kamma-paccaya)* 
of past life, hence, it represents pre-natal forces. 

The logical relation (paccaya) of sahkhara to avijjd is 
one or more of the following four, viz , arammana, 
adhipati, kamma, and upanissaya (see p. 217). The impressions 
left on the mind by cvijja lead one to perform deeds 
which are (i) meritorious (puhha) such as gifts and obser> 
vance of moral precepts, (ii) sinful (apuhha) such as 
killing and stealing, and (iii) neither meritorious nor sinful 
such as beliefs in eternalism and annihilationism. These 
three kinds of deeds may be (i) physical (kdyika), or verbal 
ivdcasika), or mental (mdnasika). Again, the impressions or 
thought-constructions (sahkhara) may be limited or un* 
limited, high or low. right or wrong, definite or indefinite. 
Meritorious deeds (puhhdbhisahkhdra) cause rebirth in 
heavens, while non-meritorious deeds (apuhhdbhisahkhara) 
in hells and neither meritorious nor non-meritorious deeds 
(artehjabhisahkhara) in the Arupalokas.^ 

(3) Vihhdna or consciousness & 

(4) Naina-rupa or mind and matter 
The rebirth-consciousness (patisandhi'vihh&r^a) leads to- 
mind and matter, marking the inception of the present life of 

1 This term (saukhirS) should be distinguished from the word 
sankhari io (dirases like anicea vaia sahkhara, where it means all that is 
constitued. 2 Vism., p. 538. 3 Vistfi., p. 357-8. 
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a being. The very fact of its having a fresh existence 
implies that it could not get rid of ignorance (avijjd) and 
its consequential thought-impressions (sahkhard) in its past 
life. An Arhat or Buddha only gets rid of the same and so 
does not have a fresh pafisandhi'vlnndna and ndma rdpa. 
Sahkhard lead to the re-appearance of pafisandhi-vihhdm, and 
the other vihhdnas immediately succeeding it. and it is around 
this vihhdna that the other four constituents cluster, forming a 
complete being with mind and matter. 

Of these four constituents one is matter (rupa) and the 
other three are perception, feeling and fresh mental impres¬ 
sions (sahhd, vedand and sahkhard) which along with vihhdna, 
are collectively called ndma. Buddhaghosa derives ndma 
from the root nam, to bend, and says sahhd, vedand and 
sahkhdrd are called ndma because they bend, direct the mind 
(.vihhdna) to the object (drammana). In the formula of twelve 
links, vihhdna is made the cause of ndma-rupa, but ndma also 
includes vihhdna, which means not only mind but. also the 
mental states derived through the sehse-organs. In some 
enumerations,' vihhdna and ndma rdpa are shown to be inter¬ 
dependent. The reason for making vihhdpa an independent 
link is that sahkhdrd can be the paccaya (i.e. kamma and 
upanissaya) of vihhdna only’ and not of the other three mental 
constituents or of rupa (matter). The pafisandhi-vihhdna is of 
nineteen kinds.* The vihhdnas, which intervene between the 
mental state preceding birth Ipafisandhicilta) and the mental 
state preceding death (cuticitta), are the five perceptions 
derived through the five sense-organs. Besides these five, 
there is the manovihhdna which may be sub-divided into 
thirty-two kinds.* 

1 D'lgha, II, p. 56. 

2 Vism., p. 559-560. 3 For details, see Vism, pp. 548 ff. 

4 Cf. Vism., 455-6; kStndvacarassa kusaiassa kata(t3 upacitaKi 
vipSkam cakkhuvififlinaip uppannam hoti ti. SeelHQ., vol. XV: The 
Dhammasahgani (analysed). 
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Now the vinnanas. which appear after patisandhi-vifinana, 
gradually lead to sanna (perception), vedana (feelings), and 
fresh sankhdra (thought-constructions), all of which need 
the support of riipa (matter).' The relation of nama to rupa 
is one of the four paccayas, e g., sahajata, annamanita, nissaya 
and vipdka (see p. 217).* It is clearly stated in the Vibhahga' 
that the sense-organs as also other matters in their subtlest 
state originate out of mind. This subtle rupa is nourished 
by the food taken by the mother and shaped by the force of 
previous karma. 

(5) Saldyatana or six sense-organs 

Ndma-rupa are mentioned as the paccaya of the six sense- 
organs. By ndma is meant here the three khandhas. vedana, 
sanna and sankhdra. By rupa is taken the four great elements 
imahdbhutas), the six objects (vatthus) viz., form, sound, 
smell, taste, touch and objects of thought (riipa, sadda, 
gandha, rasa, photfhabba and dhamma), and vitality (fivita). 
The above rupa consisting of eleven elements takes its own 
course of evolution (sakasantati-pariydpannam) and is related 
to saldyatana as sahajata, ahhamahha, nissaya, vippayutta, atthi 
and avigata (see p.217).' Ndma also has the above relations to 
the six sense-organs with the distinction that it is sampayutta 
and not vippayutta paccaya and it is also a vipdka paccaya.’^ 
But these two, ndma and rupa, must come together to be a 
paccaya of the six sense-organs and not otherwise.* 

(6) Phassa or contact 

There are as many kinds of phassa (contact) as there are 
dyatanas, that is, six. Phassa appears as a result of the 
objects grasped by the sense-organs, taking their own course 


1 

2 

4 


Vibhaiiga, pp, 144,147.' namapaccaya chatthSyataip. 

F/im., p. 561. 3 Vibhanga, p. 147. 

Visnu, p. 564, 5 Ibid., p. 563. 6 Ibid., p. 562. 


5 Ibid.,p. 563. 
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of evolution (sakasantati-pariydpannam).^ The only point to 
be remembered is that phassa is put in the singular number 
as it is only one though there may be more than one sense- 
organ functioning, but one form of phassa is limited to one 
dyatana. The dyatanas are related to phassa in six or nine 
ways.2 Phassa can also be sub-divided like vihhdna into 
thirty-two kinds.* 


(7) Vedana or ieeling 

There are as many feelings as there are doors, i. e., the 
sense-organs. Feeling (vedana) like vihhdna may be sub-divi¬ 
ded into 89 kinds/ Visual and other perceptions (cakkhu-- 
pasdda etc.,) are related to feeling in eight ways.* 

(8) Tanhd or thirsty desire 

There are as many kinds of thirst as there are sources, i.e,, 
the six objects of the sense-organs, viz., rupa-tanhd, sadda- 
tanhd and so forth.® Each tanhd may be of three kinds, kdma» 
bhava and vibhava. When the tanhd creates a taste for the 
objects, rupa^ sadda. etc., it is called kdma. When it is associa¬ 
ted with the belief that the world is eternally existing (sassata) 
and produces an attachment (rdga) for future existence, it is 
called bhavatanhd. When it is associated with the belief that 
there is no after-life (uccheda\ and one becomes regardless 
of this life, it is called vibhava-tanhd. 

(9) Updddna or strong attachment 

The previously mentioned tanhds lead to updddna and arc 
related to it in seven or eight ways/ There are four kinds of 
upadana, kdma^ difthi^ silabbata and attavdda. Kdmatanhd is 
the cause of kdmupdddna^ which is the firm grasping of the 


1 Ibid., p. 565. 

4 See above, p. 208, 
6 Vibhanga, p. 380. 

15 


2 I bid,, p. 566. 


3 Ibid., p. 565. 

5 Vism., p. 567. 

7 Vism., p. 570-1 
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object, it is thirst for objects not obtained and firmly bolding 
the objects already obtained. Diuhupadana is the firm adher¬ 
ence to wrong views, i.e., firm belief in the doctrine that there 
is no good efiect of gifts or sacrifices, or belief in any one of 
the indeterminable problems: sassata or uccheda, anta or 
anania etc.‘ as true. Sllabbatupadana is the firm adherence 
to the belief that rituals or particutar ascetic practices lead to 
liberation. Attavddupadana is the firm belief in the existence 
of a soul, and in its identification with one of the five 
khandbas.* 


(10) Bhava or desire for existence 

Bhava has two distinct meanings, one is existence accor¬ 
ding to one’s past deeds, called kammabhava, and the other is 
the plane of existence wherein a being is reborn, called uppatti- 
bhava. The former is regulated by the three kinds of sahkhara, 
merit, den^erit, and neither merit nor demerit (puhha, apuhha 
and dnehja) in their two grades, low and high. But 
sahkhara are not mentioned as the cause of bhava. so 
we are to ascertain how upaddna is the cause of bhava. 
Buddhaghosa points out that kdmupaddna leads to such 
sahkhara which cause a being to be reborn in the kdmabhava 
and so it can also be described as kammabhava. Other upadd- 
nas, viz., dif(hi, silabbata and attavdda make a person adhere 
to wrong views, and influenced by those views he acquires 
sahkhara which lead to existences in Kama and other worlds, 
so in this sense, it can be called kammabhava. By uppattibhava 
is meant the three planes of existence, such as Kama. Rupa 
or Arupa lokas. Some of these contain beings without percep¬ 
tion (asahhd) and some with perception (sahhd) and some 
with very subtle perception almost incapable of perceiving 
any object (nevasahha-ndsahha). Uppattibhava may also be 
classified according to the number of khandhas, which a being 
may possess, e g. beings of kama or rupa bhava have five 


1 See above, p. 37. 


2 See infra, p. 232f. 
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khaodhas, those of arupa and nevasaShanasannayatana bbavas 
have only four, while beings of asannabhava has one.* 

(11) Jati or rebirth 

The living being, which is subject to the desire for re-exis¬ 
tence (bha\a), takes rebirth (jati), i.e.. future life. It is not an 
entity nor an individual but just a conglomeration of mma- 
rupa that takes rebirth in a changed form,—the change being 
effected by its past deeds (kamma) as also by time and cir¬ 
cumstances in which it reappears. Jati is controlled by 
kammabhava^ and not uppattibhava. It is related to bhava in 
two ways, kamma and upanissaya (see p. 217). Rebirth is 
dependent on certain external circumstances, but assuming 
those as common to two beings, one notices differences 
between them. This difference is due to the nature of 
kamma-bhava, i. e. deeds of past life, so it is said that 
actions distinguish beings, such as, low and high (kammarn 
satte vibhajati yad idatn hlnapanltatdyd ti).’^ 

(12) Jaramarana'soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassa 

or old age, death, grief, lamentation, and sorrow 

Jaramarana. etc. take place on account of rebirth (jati) but 
the relation of these to jati is only two. viz., upanissaya and 
purejdta (see p. 217). 

The last two links, it should be remembered, relate to 
future existence. 


Rebirth and not transmigration 

The expositors of the law of dependent origination have 
deliberately avoided the question of the existence of an entity 
or individual, which becomes subject to feeling (vedana). desire 
(tat^ha). strong attachment (upadana), and desire for re-exis- 

1 Vism,, p, 572 

2 See above. Cf. Karmabhava in Kota, V. 1 

3 Maijhima, III, p. 203 ; Vism., p. 576. 
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tence (bhava) and rebirth (jati). The object of this law is to 
establish that a living being composed of five skandhas 
is beginningless, and is in a continuous state of flux, each 
preceding group of skandhas giving rise to a subse¬ 
quent group of skandhas. and this process is going on 
momentarily and *'«iriselessly in the present existence as also in 
the future until the eradication of avidya and the attainment 
of Nirvana. The conventional attribution of time-limit 
to the continuous flow of skandhas gives rises to the notion 
of birth and death, and this time-limit is generally applied to 
living beings. This time-limitation, which does not exist by 
itself, and whch is not applied to physical objects, has obscured 
the life-continuum {santati) of a living being. In other words, 
there is no death or abrupt end of the skandhas, i.e., nama rupa. 
There is a drastic change in ndma-rupa at the so-called death 
stage but these continue in their subtlest, almost imperceptible 
form from death to rebirth. Just as in a forest a corn ripens, 
falls to the ground, and then grows again without the help of a 
cultivator, so one group of skandhas also gives rise to another 
group of skandhas without any Creator or doer and this 
takes place according to the law of causal sequence. The 
Buddhists describe this process as rebirth and not transmigra¬ 
tion and deny the function of fivdtman which pass from one 
existence to another like the caterpillar from one blade of 
grass to another (see above, p. 17). The process is like a 
stream of water flowing continuously till it reaches the sea, 
the Nirvana. 



CHAPTER XI 


Anatta, Anicca & Dukkha 

The three terms: Anatta = absence of soul). 

Anicca ( =» Anitya = impermanence) including K^anikatva 
(momentariness) and Dukkha ( = Dw^A/7a = suffering) are the 
three watchwords of Buddhism and form the core of the 
Buddhist philosophy. An attempt has been made here to 
give an exposition of these tertns. 

Anatman 

Next in importance to the doctrine of Pratitya^samutpada 
is the doctrine of andtman (absence of soul), which was the 
subject matter of Buddha’s second discourse to his Brahmana 
companions. The Brabmanic thinkers accept as an axioma¬ 
tic truth that every living being has a permanent soul, 
which remains unaffected by the actions of an individual, 
and which is regarded as the carrier of karmaic effects and as 
the link between one life and another. The main objection 
of the Buddhists to this theory is based on the illogicality of 
associating two entities, which have contrary characteristics, 
viz. purity and impurity, grossness and subtlety. The Buddhists 
question, how can an eternal substance which is pure by nature 
and fully liberated can be linked with another object which is 
evanescent, impure and unliberated. Besides such illogical 
combination, the existence of an eternal soul cannot also be 
established by direct perception or valid inference. By such 
arguments the Vedantic view about soul is refuted by the 
Buddhists. 

Buddha, as a student of Sahkhya and other Brahmanic 
schools of thought, was well acquainted with this doctrine and 
evidently he could not very well appreciate the Safikhyan stand¬ 
point that soul or puru^a was an inactive agent while intellect 
{buddhi) or egoism {ahahkdra) whicb issued out of prakrti was 
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an active agent. He found some reasoning in the concep* 
tion of ahahkara but none in that of puruga. He stated, as 
discussed above, that everything worldly, without any excep¬ 
tion, must be caused and conditioned, and atman (soul) 
being a part and parcel of a living being could not be 
uncaused and unconditioned as upheld by the Upani$adic 
schools of thinkers. He was also unable to accept 
the Upanisadic proposition that the individual soul was 
not different from the Great soul,—the self-conscious reality, 
the manifestation of which is the phenomenal world. His con¬ 
tention was that a being was composed of five skandhas (mass 
of elements), and so the soul should be identical with any one 
of these five or with all the five taken together, or with some¬ 
thing other than the five skandhas. As none of these alterna¬ 
tives are applicable to soul, the Buddhists hold that 
there is no soul. There were among his disciples a few who 
wanted to identify consciousness (vijhdna), the fifth skandha, 
with soul, but this was also not tenable in view of the fact 
that vijnana also was subject to origin and decay, while soul, 
according to the Brahmanic thinkers, was not so. Many a 
time Buddda had to cross words on this issue with the 
Brahmanic teachers like Vacchagotta and Maluftkyaputta, to 
whom he pointed out that as it was impossible to locate the 
flame of a lamp after it had been extinguished, so it was 
absurd to look for a soul after death. The flame was visible 
so long there were causes and conditions, and it became in¬ 
visible and locationless, when its causes and conditions i. e. 
oil and wick were absent or withdrawn.^ Tne soul, if any, 
disapppears like the flame when the causes and conditions 
cease to exist and function. Hence the existence of a perma¬ 
nent soul cannot be upheld. There were one or two Buddhist 
schools of thought like the Vatsiputriyas, who held that there 
might not exist an eternal soul but there must be. apart the 
five skandhas, something which was the seat of I-ness, other- 


1 Sattiyutla, III, p. 46. 
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wise, how could Buddha say that in a previous existence, he 
was such and such a being. It is this seat of I-ness that main¬ 
tained the identity of one life and another. Instead of using 
the term "atman", the Vatsiputriyas preferred to use the term 
"puggala {—pudgala)”. This new viewpoint was vehemently 
opposed by the Sthaviravadins ( = the Pali School) in the 
Kathavatthu as well as by the Sarvastivadins in the 
Abhidharmakoia (last chapter). 

Apart from the untenability of the theory of soul from the 
philosophical point of view, Buddha regarded the conception 
of soul as the root-cause of our notion of I-ness, and con¬ 
sequently, of our misery. In fact, in every religion and philo¬ 
sophy, an adept is asked to get rid of the notion of I-ness. 
Attachment to self is the greatest obstacle to spiritual pro¬ 
gress and to the attainment nf Nirvana, hence the eradication 
of belief in the existence of a self (satkayadrfti) is the first 
condition to be fulfilled by an adept aspiring to srota- 
apannahood, the first stage of sanctification*. It is rather 
striking that in the Samyutta Nikdyd* appears a con¬ 
versation which took place between King Prasenajit and his 
queen Mallika on the same lines though not exactly in the 
same sense as that of Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi. 
The king asked his queen whether she knew anything dearer 
than her own self {atthi m kho te Mallike koc'ahho attand 
piyataro ti) and the reply was in the negative, and the king 
also gave a similar reply to the counter-question of the queen. 
When this conversation was brought to the notice of the 
Teacher, he dilated on the same and requested the king to 
desist from killing animals in a sacrifice, because the self was 
as much dear to the animals as it was to him and the queen. 
At the very beginning of his missionary career, Buddha real¬ 
ised that love of self was the root-cause of worldly misery, 
and the best way to eradicate this love of self was to establish 
lhat there was no soul, immaculate and permanent, a belief to 


1 See Infra, p. 2S2. 


2 Ibid., hp. 15. 
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which the people had clung so far. This belief, he said, led to 
the notion of I-ness and became a source of grief. Hence, his 
teaching was that all worldly objects including living beings 
were selfless and every constituent of a being was subject to 
the law of causation, and there could not be anything within 
a being which was not subject to this universal law. 

In the Pali texts it is stated that the belief in the existence of 
a soul, or in other words, the heresy of individuality {sakkaya- 
di({hi) is due to the misapprehension of one of the five con¬ 
stituents (khandhas) as the soul in the following four ways;— 

(i) atta is the same as rupa, or vedana, or sanna. or 
safikhara, or vinnana {rupam etc.* attato samampassati) ; 

(ii) atta is possessed of rupa etc.* {rupavantam etc.* 
attdnam samanupassati) ; 

(iii) in attii there is rupa etc.* (attani rupam etc.* samanu- 
passali) ; 

(iv) atta is in rupa etc.* (rupasmim etc.* attanam samanu- 
passati)". 

In the Pafisambhidamagga* is explained how this 
misapprehension takes place. It says that a person while 
meditating sometimes conceives of 

(i) the object of meditation (pathavikasina, etc*,), when 
converted into a concept as identical with himself. It is like 
identifying (advayam) the flame of a burning lamp with its 
colour {yd acci so vantw yo vanno sd acdti)', 

(ii) the khandhas as belonging to self {atta rupena rupavS) 
just as some say that a tree and its shadow, although separate 
entities, are identical, i.e.. one belongs to the other {rukkho 
imdya chdyaya chdydvd); 


1 rupa etc.—the five khandhas, viz., rQpa, vedanS, saflfiS, sankhSri 
and vifififina. 

2 In the M- Vr., p. 432 and elsewhere it is shown that the misappre¬ 
hension happens in five ways, the first four being the same as stated 
above, while the fifth being that the AttS is something different from the 
skandhas. 

3 PatisambidSmagga, I, pp. 146-150. 4 See above, p. 165. 
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(iii) the khandhas as existing in the self {attani rupam 
passati) just as one would say that smell and flower, although 
two separate entities, are identical, i,e., smell is in flower; 

(vi) the khandhas as the container of the self as a casket 
is of the jewel. 

It appears from the discourse in the Milindapahha,^ that 
among the five khandhas, vihhana is more often identified 
with atta or jiva than the rest, but no such distinction is noti¬ 
ceable in the Nikayas. 

As a consequence to the mistaken identification of atta 
with one of the components of a being, the soul also may 
be classified like the beings into three types thus^; 

(1) atta of beings of Kamadhatu, viz., from Avici to 
Paranimmita gods as gross {olarika)."' 

(2) of beings of Rupadhatu from Pathamajhanabhumi 
to Akanitthabrahmaloka as manomaya,^ i.e., material but 
very subtle like mind, and 

(3) atta of beings of Arupadhatu from Akasanancayatana- 
brahmaloka to Nevasannanasafinayatana-brahmaloka is arupo!^ 
i.e, non-material. 

According to the Buddhists, atta does not exist, it is only 
a word of common usage* and does not correspond to any 
real entity, hence no question should arise as to its existence, 
not to speak of its identification with one of the khandhas. 

In the Milindapahha the question is raised whether atta is 
something different from the khandhas and whether it is an 
active agent living within the body and acting through the 
organs of sense.* This is refuted by Nagasena by the argu¬ 
ment that when the organs of sense cease to work, the 

1 MiUndapanha, p. 86. 

2 Dighay I, p. 195; see also the commentary on Potthapddasutta. 

3 Oiarika^RQpI catummahabhutiko kabaUhkSrahara-bhakkho. 

4 Manomaya = RQpI manomayo sabbahga-paccaiigi ahinindriyo. 

5 Arapa=Arupi saftfiSmayo. 

6 Dlgka, I, p. 202: lokasSmaftM lokaniruttiyo lokavohSro loka* 
paflftattiyo; cf. M. Pr*f P< 345: nSlmamatrakam evSUmSLoaip. 
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function of ana also ceases, and so it cannot be said that it 
has a separate and independent existence of its own/ 

Life (fiva), according to the Buddhists, is dependent 
on span of life (ayu,) heat (usma) and consciousness 
(vinnana) just as the sound of a conch-shell has no existence 
of its own, but is dependent on the blower, his exertion, and 
the wind blown into it.^ 

Nagarjuna^s arguments 

In his works, Nagarjuna also takes up the same position 
as indicated in the Pali texts, and proceeds in his own way to 
show that atman is not the same as one of the skandhas nor 
has it a separate and independent existence of its own apart 
from the skandhas. The stanzas on the point in the Madhya- 
makdvatara^ run thus; — 

i 

[The soul is not in the skandhas (i. e., five constituentsj 
nor are the skandhas in the soul; had they (soul and skandhas) 
been separate, then one holding the other could have been 
imagined: but as there is no separateness between the soul 
and the skandhas, the statement that one holds the other 
is pure imagination (i. e. false).] 

JTTcJTr f;'TfT5fTfe ff Jn?T: i 

^ HTcSR: II 

[As the soul is not made of matter (rupa),^ its existence 
cannot be admitted, and for the same reason, it cannot be said 
that the soul possesses attributes of its own (vattvartho- 

1 Milindapahha, pp. 55, 86. 

2 Dlgha, II, p, 338; sec also p. 209 n. 5. 3 Sec M. Vr*t P* 434. 

4 Rupa here also is not form but matter. It is referring to the skan* 

dhas in general by a concrete instance. The translations given here are 
in the light of their Tibetan rendering. See MadhyamakQvatQra (Tibetan 
cd,), p. 265; Af. Vr., p. 435 fn. 1. 
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payoga). If the soul and nlpa be regarded as separate, then 
the relation between the soul and rupa would be like the 
cowherd and his cows, and if they are regarded as not 
separate (abheda), the soul would be made of rupa, hence 
neither identity {tattvof nor difference {anyatva) of the soul 
and the skandhas can be established.] 

All the controversies about attd whether in the Pali texts 
or in the works of Nagarjuna rest on the fact that the cons¬ 
tituents of a being, if analysed, cannot be shown to have 
anything called soul, apart from the five skandhas, which 
include, as they do, all the elements that compose a being. 

The Buddhists therefore take two lines of argument, 
viz., that the soul should either be identical with one or more 
or all of the skandhas, or be wholly different from the skand¬ 
has. the stock Pali expression for this is tarn jivam tarn 
sarlram or ahham jivam ahnam sariram (either vitality i.e. soul 
is identical with body or different from body). The authors of 
Pali texts assert, without giving sujQScient reasons, that both 
the above propositions are wrong (micchddiffhi), while Nagar¬ 
juna has recourse to his usual critical line of reasoning, 
viz., reductio ad absurdum, to show that it is absurd to estab¬ 
lish a relation of identity or difference between the soul 
and the skandhas. Nagarjuna’s arguments are briefly as 
follows; 

What is Atman —the basis of the sense of I-ness 
(ko'yam dfmd nameti yo*hahkdravi^ayah)l It should be 
either the skandhas themselves (skandhasvabhava) or some¬ 
thing apart from the skandhas (skandhavyatirikta). That is, 
the relation between the soul and the skandhas should be 
either one of identity {ekatva) or of difference {anyatva).^ 


1 See M.Vr., 433: tattva = ekatva. 

2 In the case of again, the question of the relation of the 

container and the contained (ddhata adbeya) arises, viz., whether Atman 
is in the skandhas or the skandhas are in the Atman. See ante, p. 232; 
also Mvyut., p. 208. 
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Both these positions, according to Nagarjuna, are untenable 
on the following grounds: 

[If atman be the same as the skandhas, it would be subject 
to origin and destruction, again if it be different from the 
skandhas it would be without the characteristics appertaining 
to the skandhas.]' 

Hence, it is not possible to establish any relation of 
identity or difference between the soul and the skandhas. 

Identification of soul with skandhas how faulty^? 

The following are some of the untenable positions that 
would arise by the identification of atman with the skandhas: 

(a) atman. which had no existence before, comes into 
being, so it becomes an object constituted (knaka) and hence 
impermanent, but atman is regarded by the opponents as 
unconstituted (akrtaka) and permanent; 

(b) atman requires a creator but a creator of atman. apart 
from the atma itself, is not known. If the atman be conceived 
as the creator of itself, then the contingency arises that the 
world had a beginning and that a being which did not exist 
before can appear, and so atman becomes constituted 
{krtaka)]r 

(c) atman originates without any cause (sambhuto vdpya- 
hetukah). If it be said that atman had no existence before and 
there was no creator, and then if its present existence be 
admitted, it would be admitting origination of an object 
without cause, but this is not permissible;® 

(d) atman is subject to momentary origination and 
destruction like the skandhas or upadana-skandhas, but 
that is not acceptable to the opponents;* 

1 M. Kr, p. 341. 2 M. Vr., p. 581. 3 M. p. 581. 

4 Further, at the moment just preceding Nirvana, the destruction 
and origination of &tmi would take place according to the doctrine of 
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(e) skandhas and atman. i. e., upadana (the material cause) 
and upadatr (the agent) become one, but upadana requires an 
agent in order that it may be given a shape. If the agent be 
the same as upadana, then it would lead to the oneness 
(aikyam) of the agent and the thing produced by the agent, 
e.g. between the feller of the tree and the tree, the potter and 
the pot, the fire and the firewood: but this is not admissible;* 

(f) atman would be many like the skandhas; 

(g) there would be no contradistinction (vaiparityatn) 
between the characteristics of matter (dravya) and those of 
atman; 

(h) atman would be extinct (uccheda) in nirvana. 

Differentiation of soul from skandhas how faultyl 

Having asserted that atman cannot be identified with the 
skandhas. Nagarjuna takes up the counter-proposition, viz., 
whether atman is different from the skandhas (skandha- 
vyatiriktah), and shows the absurdities to which this would 
again lead; 

(a) If atman be different from the skandhas. then it must 
not have the characteristics of the dependently originating 
skandhas, viz , origin, continuity and destruction {utpada- 
sthiti-bhahga-laksana). As these characteristics are absent in 
atman, being different from the skandhas, and as it is said to 
be not dependently originated, therefore it must be admitted 
that it is non-existing like the sky-flower, for no definition 
can be offered of such atman. It can ouly be pointed out as 
the basis of the sense of 1-ness, 

(b) Again each of the five skandhas possesses some 
characteristics of their own. i.e., rupa possesses the character- 

momentary existence (ksatfikavSda). If the agent has been destroyed, 
who is it that enjoys the fruit? The contingency that arises is that one 
acts and another enjoys the fruits. 

1 M. Kr., p. 576. 
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istic of taking forms [nlpana),^ veciana and sanijna that of 
ascertaining the cause of direct perception (anubhavammittod* 
graham) and vijnana of having detailed knowledge of objects. 
It atman be distinguished from the skandhas as vijnana is 
done from rupa, then it should have some characteristics of 
its own. e g.. it would be something like mind (citta) as dis¬ 
tinguished from matter {nlpa). If its special characteristics 
be denied, it is meaningless to say that it has existence 
apart from the skandhas. 

Thus, it follows that it is futile to establish between the 
atman and the skandhas a relation of identity -iekatva) or 
difference (anyatva), or to give aiman the attributes of per¬ 
manency {nityatva) cr impermanency (anityatva). To say 
that atman is permanent (nitya) or impermanent (anitya) 
would make one either a Sasvatavadin or an Ucchedavadin, 
both of which views are rejected in the Buddhist texts in 
unequivocal terms. Therefore, atman should not be identified 
with, or distinguished from, skandhas (upadafui-;>k(indhas), 

Ndgdrjuna^s conclusion 

It may be contended that the non-Buddhisls attribute to 
atman some characteristics which are dillercnt from those of 
the skandhas, viz , that atman is not an agent, but an cnjo>er 
of fruits, attributeless and inactive; it is only when it takes 
something of the world {prakrti) as support then only its 
distinctions are known.^ 

Nagarjuna is not prepared to accept the contention of the 
non-Buddhists that a perfectly pure atman exists without the 
skandhas. on the ground that any analysis of the constituents 
of a being docs not furnish us with any proof about its inde¬ 
pendent existence. It has. according to N., for its basis a 

1 Cf. M. t>.. p. 343 n: ruppanalakkhanam rupam: rupa, the object 
and instrument of nirupana. 

2 M. Tr., p. 344. 
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mere notion, to which the non-Buddhists have attributed 
existence and qualities. 

So he says that the characteristics, which the non-Bud¬ 
dhists attribute to atman, are not based on the actual concep¬ 
tion of the form of atman (na svarupata atmanam upalabhya). 
The non-Buddhists do not understand the real basis of the 
notion of atman, which is a mere term. Though they cannot 
establish anything, yet. out of fear, they recede from even the 
conventional truth and become entangled in pure conjectures, 
and being thus deluded, they conceive of an atman and 
attribute to it some characteristics. Nagarjuna then quotes a 
few verses giving his own idea of the atman. He says: Just as 
on account of a mirror, an image, which is not real, is seen, 
so also on account of the skandhas, the notion of I-ness, 
which is unreal, arises.* As without a mirror, an image is not 
seen, so without the conglomeration of elements (skandhas), 
the notion of I-ness does not arise.® 

When Buddha denied the existence of atta, i. e., of any 
permanent substance apart from the khandhas, he could not 
be expected to give an exposition of it. He therefore relegated 
it to the group of indeterminable (avyokata) problems, 

Theory of Karman 

The denial of a permanent soul was a bold departure 
made by Buddha from the current beliefs, and for this he 
had to face many a bitter criticism. One of such criticisms 
is how to explain, without admitting the existence of 
soul, the transference of karmaic effects after death. 

1 The simile is: I=Image on a mirror; skandhas—mirror. 

2 M. Kr., p, 345: 

I sruT ^ gm: ii 

These verses served to remove the avidyS of Ananda and made him 
an Arhat. 
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As explained above, Buddha took bis stand on two 
theories, viz., the causal sequence and the momentary 
existence of a composite. Every being, according to him, is in 
a continuous process of change as stated above, the process 
being governed by the law of causal sequence, i.e., change 
is effected every moment by the immediately preceding causes 
and conditions. A living being composed of five skandhas 
is always in a state of becoming, in a state of flux. 

Inspite of their non-soul (anattd) theory, the Buddhists 
agreed with the Upani$adic thinkers about the transmission of 
karmaic effects from one life to another. To explain this, 
the Buddhists applied their law of causal sequence and held 
that every act of being produced its effect then and there. In 
the formula of causal sequence, sathskdras or mental dis¬ 
positions as a result of the non-realisation of the Truth 
{avidyd) are shown as the immediately preceding cause of 
the present existence. The sariiskaras represent the accumula¬ 
ted kormn/c effects left in a being before bis rebirth. The 
results of acts done in the previous life are transmitted to that 
consciousness which brings about re-existence (pratisandhi- 
vijndna) and this transmission takes place ceaselessly unin¬ 
terruptedly (santdna) like water flowing in a stream. In the 
Ahguttara Nikdya' there is a simile to illustrate the 
place of karman in the future existence of a being. It is as 
follows: Acts (kflrman)=field (ksetra): consciousness(v//ndna) 
=sced (Mia); thirst (/r;na)=water {sneha); and lastly ignorance 
(avidyd) regulates thirst and thereby settles the higher or lower 
states of future existences. This simile is illuminating in many 
respects, particularly for the analogy of consciousness 
(vijndna) with seed (bija). This consciousness evidently refers 
to the last consciousness, in which a being seeks rebirth, i.e., 
pratisandhi-viindna. This vijndna gives rise to the four 
mental factors (ndma), which take as their support (dlambana) 
the material elements (rupa). It is with the help of prati- 


1 Ahguttara, I, p. 223. 
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sandhi’vijmna, the karmaic effects, stored in samskaras of 
past life, are transmitted to the next life. By this exposition 
the Buddhists do away with the notion of a permanent self. 

The growth of the new vijmna depends on thirst 
developed by the individual in the new existence. In the 
Mahdvastu' ignorance and thirst ate shown as the 
roots of karma, which brings about re-existence. In the 
Kosavyakhya^ it is stated that the samskaras of merit 
ipunya), of demerit {aptinya) and of neither merit not demerit 
{dnenjya) represent the resultants of one’s acts of past life 
while the thirst for re-existence (bhavaianhd) brings about 
results in the present life. 

In the Suttanipdta'‘ emphasis is laid on kamma saying 
that all beings are born of, and subject to, their past 
deeds, and it is on account of these that one becomes a 
cultivator, an artist (sippika) or a king. There are many 
sultas in which it has been pointed out that a person reaps 
the fruits of his deeds in his subsequent existence and there 
is no escape from them. 

Deeds are divided into three categories thus: those which 
produce fruit (i) in this life {di(thadhammavedanlya); (ii) in 
the next life {uppajjavedanlya); and (iii) in a future life 
(apardpariya-vedanlya). In the Aiiguttara Nikdya* it is 
stated that acts produce their effects wherever the being 
comes into existence, and the effects may appear in this 
existence, or in the next, or in a later existence. In the 
same Nikdya' it is also pointed out that by leading a 
holy life (brahmcariydvdsa) a person can put an end to the 
effects of karman of past life in the present. Buddha condem¬ 
ned those teachers who did not admit karman and its effect 
on after-life, and he agreed to give ordination to those who 
believed in karman and after-life," There are two or three ins- 

1 Mahavasta, 111, p. 63. 2 AKV., Ill, 24. 

3 Suttanipata, 4 Aiiguttaraj 1, p. 134. 

5 Ibid., p. 249. 6 Mahdvaggat I, 3& 11. 

16 
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tances, in which Buddha was challenged as an Akiriya-vadin 
(upholder of non-action) to which he replied that he was an 
akiriyavddin so far as evil acts were concerned and he was a 
kiriyavadin in case of good acts. He held that attachment 
{rdga), ill-will (dvefa) and delusion (moha) were the 
mainsprings of karman, while their opposites were either 
producers of good effects or neutralisers of karman. In the 
Majihima Nikdya} traditional accounts are given of the 
sufferings of a person in this life as also in after-life in the 
various hells on account of his past evil deeds.^ 

It is by the elimination and neutralisation of deeds {kamma) 
that a person attains full emancipation. Self-exertion is the only 
means of Nirvana, said Buddha, and by self-exertion he meant 
performance of certain deeds, moral and spiritual. Hence 
the greatest emphasis was laid on one’s acts and exertion and 
non-dependence on a superior power or on any ritual and 
ceremony. Kamma is inexorable and can only be counter¬ 
acted by proper exertions, as Ahgulimala got rid of his sins of 
indiscriminate killing by his spiritual exercises (sadhana). 
Again, Buddha himself could not escape the effects of his past 
deeds as is illustrated by the event of his being wounded by a 
stone-chip of a missile thrown by Devadatta.* Hence the 
Buddhists admit the force of karman and its effect in later 
existences though they deny the existence of a soul. 

Anilyatd and Kfanikatva 

The pessimistic view of wordly existence and possessions 
is based on impermanence, rather evanescence (aniccala) of 
phenomenal objects. Buddha repeatedly reminded his disciples 
of this fact by saying 'aniccS vata sahkharS uppadavayadha- 
mmino (impermanent are the composites which are subject to 

1 Majjltima, Suttas 129, 130, 135, 136. 

2 Some of the Avaclanas and Jatakas, particuarly the Vimanavatthu, 
Petavatthu and Mahakarmavihhanga illustrate through stories the effects 
of good and evil deeds. 

3 Mf/., 134-5. 
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origin and decay). Even the inhnitesmal atoms of earth, water, 
air and fire (i.e. riipd) are evanescent. The four elements are 
inseparable (avinirbhaga), so also are the four qualities, viz., 
colour (vanna), smell (gandha), taste (rasa) and nutritive 
essence {ojd). As such, each of the material elements as 
distinct objects exists in thought only as are the other 
khandhas, viz., feeling (vedand), perception (safim), 
impressions (sankhdrd) and knowledge derived through the 
sense-organs {vimdna). These have no real existence and 
are changing ceaselessly, and so, not for a single moment 
they remain static. The Buddhist theory of impermanence 
points out the dynamic nature of all beings and objects of 
the world. 

The Buddhists qualify impermanence (anityatu) with 
momentariness (kfanikatva).' i.e., the phenomenal objects are 
subject to change every moment, and within one moment take 
place their origin (utpatti), duration (sthiti) and decay (vinaia). 
As against this contention of the Buddhists, it is argued that 
momentariness cannot be directly perceived and further it leads 
to the admission of the absence of any cause (ahetukatva) for 
the origin of the second moment, because the first momentary 
existence disappears then and there and cannot be effective in 
producing the second momentary state. The counter-argument 
of the Buddhists is that momentariness cannot, it is true, be 
established by direct perception but it should be noted that 
momentariness is the characteristic nature (svabhdva) of 
effectiveness {arthakriyakdritva). By momentary cessation 
of an object is meant the absence of immediately preceding 
state {svadhikarana-samaya-pragabhava). If momentariness 
as explained above be not admitted, then an object would 
remain the same for more than one moment, and the object 
that produces an effect in the present would also produce the 
same effect in the past and future, and would be subject to the 


1 Kfatya is indivisible and is calculated in Koia-vyakhya (111. 88) 
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fallacy that there could not be an accomplished effect (krta- 
kdriia) of an object, in other words, the purpose of an object 
would not be served.* Hence the Buddhists rightly contend 
that an object is momentary and produces its effect then and 
there and not in the past or future. It may be argued that an 
object retains its prrentiality which will be effective in future 
but this argument is also fallacious because of the fact that 
two opposite characteristics, viz., presentness and pastness, or 
presentness and futurity cannot exist together. Therefore 
it should be admitted that the momentariness of an object 
can only establish the fulfilment of a purpose, and this is not 
possible if an object remains unchanged for more than one 
moment. The subtlety of the Buddhist interpretation of 
k$anika is unique and may be regarded as a contribution to 
Indian thought. In short, it explains fully the dynamism of 
worldly objects or ceaseless change that takes place in 
worldly objects, in nature. 


Duhkha 

Duhkha or misery of phenomenal existence was recognised 
by the pre-Buddhistic thinkers. Buddha told his monks to 
realise that the tears shed by a being in its innumerable exis¬ 
tences. if accumulated, would exceed the water of a sea* The 
Saftkhya schoolmen analyse misery {duhkha) under three 
heads, viz., internal {ddhydtinika) due to physical disorder 
and mental agitation, external (ddhibhautika) due to injuries 
caused by men and beasts or by any outside agency, and 
supernormal (adhidaivikd) due to supernatural factors, or 
the great elements (mahabhutas). In Buddhist texts,* human 

1 Cf. Bertrand Russell, a«(/ 7 . 0 , v/c, p. 185: Cause cannot 

have a duration...the cause after existing placidly for some time should 

suddenly explode into effect.is illogical. Again, cause cannot be 

static, no such cause is to be found in nature. 

Cf. Tattva-samgraha, I, p. 11: I? ^ I 

2 Samyutta, 11. 178f. 

3 Visuddhimagga, p. 499; Madhyamikayrtti, p. 475 n. 
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misery is sub-divided in a different manner thus: mental 
and physical pain {dukkha-dukkhatd), pleasure turning 
into pain {viparindma dukkhatd), and pain which arises 
and disappears due to change (sankhdra-dukkhatd),^ 

Of the four truths (cattdri ariyasaccdni) the first truth 
to be realised by the wise is **dukkhd*^ pain or suffering 
concomitant to phenomenal existence. Its popular exposition 
is the non-fulfilment of one's desire causing resentment or 
disappointment, separation from the dear ones or association 
with the undesired ones causing mental pain. This dukkha is 
suffered by the commoners and not by the elect (ariya), and 
so, strictly speaking, such dukkha is not ariyasacca, Dukkha 
in the eyes of an advanced monk (ariya) is the possession 
of one’s body of five constituents {updddnakkhandhas)^ 
of wealth and property, because of the fact that one’s 
earthly possessions are evanescent and subject to decay 
(vayadhammd). Unless and until the nature of dukkha 
is fully comprehended by a monk, the next three truths, 
viz., desire as the source of dukkha, end of desire as the 
termination of dukkha and eighthfold path as leading 
to the end of dukkha remain incomprehensible to him. 
Realisation of dukkha therefore forms the first step in the 
Buddhist code of spiritual practices and its interpretation 
is more comprehensive than that of the earlier systems. 
The Buddhists have dealt with the problem of dukkha in 
as thorough a manner as possible. 


1 See above, p. 137-8. 



CHAPTER XII 


Bodhipakkhiyadhamma 

In the Maficiparinibbunasutta, the last discourse of 
Buddha, the Teacher summed up his teachings, saying that 
the thirty-seven acquisitions leading to the attainment of 
Perfect Knowledge (Bodhipakkhiyadhammas) form the sum 
total of his teachings. These are divided into seven groups. 

It is not necessary that an adept should fulfil all the seven 
categories of the thirtyseven dhammas, and it will be enough 
for the attainment of emancipation if one or two of the cate¬ 
gories are fully developed. Each of the seven categories deals 
in fact with all the practices needed for attaining the summiim 
bonum and hence it will be found that many of the dhammas 
are almost identical though they carry a meaning which is 
in consonance with the title of the category. 

I The first group of practices is called Sotipa^hdna 
( = Sans. Smrtyupasthdna) or mindfulness, alertness, aware¬ 
ness of what is happening in one’s body (kdya), feeling 
(vedand), mind {citta), as also of what are his acquisitions 
{dhammd). This group of practices has been highly praised 
by the Teacher as the single best path (ekaydna) for attaining 
emancipation, and has been dealt with exhaustively in two 
sultas of the D'l^ha^ and Majjhima" Nikdyas, as also in other 
places^. There are four Satipatthanas which are as follows: 

(i) Kdya-satipafihdna: For practising this an adept 
should be observant of whatever is happening in his body, 
e.g.. in inhaling and exhaling, in sitting, lying or standing, in 
extending or contracting his limbs, and so forth. He has al¬ 
so to ponder over the contents of his body and the different 

1 Mahasatipatthana-sutlanta. 

2 Ma//7i/ma, I, p. 55: SatipaUhSnasutta 

3 Samyutta, V, p. 141 f. 
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states of the body when left in a cemetery. Lastly, he has to 
bear always in mind that his body is subject to origin and 
decay. 

(ii) Vedana satipaitluina: In this practice, the adept 
should be closely observant of his feeling that is, to say. 
whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, or neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, again, whether it is impure or pure, and so forth. 
Lastly, he is to bear in mind that it is subject to origin and 
decay. 

(iii) Citt(hsatipaiihdna: In this practice, the adept 
should ascertain whether or how far his mind is free from 
attachment {ra^a), hatred (dosa) and delusion (nioha), further 
whether it is concentrated (saiikhiiia) or distracted (vikkhittu)^ 
high or low, and so forth. 

(iv) Dhamnia-satipanhdna: In this practice, the adept 
should ponder over the facts, whether he has got rid of the 
hindrances (//h’f/rr//?aA), or not, how the origin and decay of 
the constituents of a being take place, whether he is in 
possession of the higher spiritual attainments. 

II. The second group of practices is called Sammappadlnina 
{^Samyuk-prahuna) or right exertions, clforts. The duties 
prescribed under this head arc the same as those of sanunu- 
vdydmu (see p. 143) of the eightfold path, viz., to eradicate 
demerits, to collect merits and to preserve and increase the 
merits. 

III. The third group of practices is called hhlhipada 

{ — Rddhipada) or attainment of supernormal powers 

through meditations, for which arc required strong desire 
(chetnda). energy {viriya), menial application (citta) and 
examination and discrimination {mimmmd). The adept should 
observe that each of these four practices of his is not feeble 
or clogged by idleness and arrogance. While undergoing 
these exertions, the adept rises above all distinctions of time 
and place or day and night and remains also mindful of the 
contents of his body. 
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These practices are supposed to confer many miraculous 
powers, of which there is a long list in the Nikayas, e.g.. he 
can rise and walk in air as if on land, he can dive into the 
earth as if in water, be can pass through a wall or any 
material obstruction, and so forth. 

IV. The fourth group of practices is called Indriya or 
dom inant factors or forces. These are as follows: 

(a) Saddhindriya (=Sans. iraddhendriya) or the domi¬ 
nant faculty of faith. An adept is required to develop firm 
faith in Buddha as the fully enlightened, wise, world-knower. 
the excellent guide of men and gods, and so forth. This faith 
is also to be extended to Dhamma and Sangha. 

{b) Viriyindriya ( = Sans. Vlryendriya) or the dominant 
faculty of energy. An adept is required to be highly energe¬ 
tic and exerting for eradicating demerits, acquiring merits 
and preserving and developing the acquired merits. It is the 
same as sammappadhana or sammd vdydma (see p. 143). 

(c) Satindriya (Sans, Smrtindriya) or the faculty of 
memory. An adept should possess good memory and be able 
to remember acts done, or words uttered long ago. By the 
exercise of this faculty, the adept is also required to practise 
the four satipaffhdnas. 

(d) Samadbindriya or the dominant faculty, which 
brings about concentration of thoughts and makes the adept 
rise higher and higher in meditations. One of its conditions 
is full dedication of oneself to this practice {vossagga). It is 
the same as the practice of four jlidnas (dhyanas) (see 
p. 188f). 

(e) Paiinindriya {=Sans. Prajnendriya) or the dominant 
faculty of intellect. By applying his intellect the adept 
becomes aw/are of what he is coming within his knowledge 
and what he should do away with. Its main function is to 
make the adept realise the four truths, dukkha, samudaya, 
nirodha and magga. 
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V, The fifth group of practices is called Bala or 
internal strength, prowess. The five terms constituting the 

are the same 2 iS Indriyas, \iz., faith (saddhd), energy 
(viriya), memory {sati). meditation (samddhi) and knowledge 
(panna). The main difference between dominant “faculty 
(indriyay and “strength {bahy is that the former is actively 
operating and does not necessarily remain the same for all 
times while the latter is the result of the activity of the 
dominant faculty, and so it is steady and makes the adept 
firmly established in the same, i.e., the dominating faculty 
changes into steady resilient strength. 

VI. The sixth group of practices is called the 
Sambojjhanga (Sans. Sambodhyanga), acquisitions leading 
to full enlightenment (bodhdya samvattanfiti sambojjhahga). 
These have been highly praised by Buddha as the seven 
jewels (ratnas). These practices destroy the impurities 
(dsavast of kania, bliuva, and difflii) and neutralise the five 
hindrances (tuvararias), leading the adept to attain knowledge 
(viiid) and emancipation {vimulti), in other words, the adept 
becomes an arhat {khlndsava) and realises that he has 
accomplished his task and would have no more rebirth 
(khlnd jdti katam karanlyam ndptram itihaftdya). The 
condition precedent to the acquisition of sambojjiianga is 
that the adept must be perfect in moral precepts (slla), which 
are to serve as his support like the earth to the tree (slle 
patiiihdya naro sapanho cittam pannari ca hhdvayaw), and 
then he should take the eightfold path {afihahgika magga) 
as his spiritual guide (kalydna-miHa), 

This group of practices is arranged in such a way that one 
is a stepping stone to the next and may well be compared 
to the rise of a meditator from the first to the fourth medita¬ 
tion (dhydna). These are as follows: — 

(i) Sati-sambojjhanga ( ^Smrti’Sambodhyahga ). Its 
acquisition is to be made in the same way as the four 
satipatthdna practices (see p. 246-7) which are practically 
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a form of meditation. He is expected to have advanced 
far in observing moral precepts (slla), in practising medita* 
tion ( samadhi), in acquiring knowledge ( panna ) as also 
in mental emancipation (v/mwr//) from worldly objects and 
in deeper insight and realisation of what is emancipation 
(vimutti-nana dassand). In addition to these, he is also to 
develop his memory in such a way that after listening to 
the discourses he may go to a solitary place and cogitate 
on the topics preached to him. 

(ii) Dliamniavicaya*s(wibojjhan<^a or discrimination 
(vicaya) about practices, acquisitions, neutralisations, etc., 
which come under the term “dhamnia ^. in other words, the 
adept is to examine whether the “dhammas” he has to deal 
w'ith are good or bad, pure or impure, excellent or not, 
black or white and so forth. After listening to a discourse, 
he is expected to analyse the topics and their implications 
while sitting at a solitary place tor the purpose of perfecting 
himself in satisanibojjfiangu, 

(iii) Viriya-sanihojjhanga or energy. It grows on account 
of application {iirambha) of one’s energy and exertion in 
every possible manner {nikkama and pantkkama). It is 
similar to viriyindriya as explained above. The only addition 
is that the adept, after listening to a discourse and after 
discrimination, is to apply his energy to concentration of his 
thoughts {biidvami) on the topics of the discourses. 

(iv) Piti’-sanibojjhafiga 01 scicuc pXt'dSuxc and joy. This 
in fact is a result of the previous three acquisitions. It is 
the same process as explained in the case of the third trance 
(sec p. 190), in which dn adept after elimination of reflection 
{vitakka) and judgment (viedra) derives pleasure. In the pro- 
vious scnnbojjluiiiga, he exerts for meditation (bhavand), and 
on account of success in it, he has the next acquisition (plti). 

(v) Passaddlii-sambojjhoiiga or the state of mental 
tranquility or calmness. The four previously mentioned 
acquisitions particularly “Piti” lead to tranquilization of both 
body and mind. 
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(vi) SamBdhi-sambojjhahga or meditation. The previous 
acquisition “Passaddhi” leads to concentration of thoughts, 
quietude (samatha) and mental steadiness, 

(vii) Upekkha - sambojjhahga confers equanimity of 
mental state which remains undisturbed by any acquisition or 
non>acquisition. 

These seven practices have been recommended by the 
Teacher to the sick monks for getting over their illness. 
Those, who have perfected themselves in these, become very 
popular and can satisfy others by discourses and expositions. 
These make them Anagami. either an Antaraparinibbayi or 
an Upahaccaparinibbayi or Vddhatpsoto Akanitthagami (see 
infra). Ultimately these bring to an end the three impurities, 
viz., attachment (raga), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha). 
These are sometimes cultivated by the adepts along with the 
four brahmaviharas, viz., amity {mettS), compassion {koruna), 
joy at others’ success {muditd) and equanimity {upekkhS). 



CHAPTER XIll 


The Gradual Stages of Sanctification 

Buddha wanted to admit into his Saftgha only those per- 
sons/ in whom he found some merits (kuialamula) acquired in 
their previous births, as those would be helpful to them in their 
present spiritual life. He meant that the real benefits of his 
teachings could be derived by meritorious persons only and not 
by any and everybody. In course of time. Buddha delegated 
bis power of conversion to his senior disciples, who were not 
in all cases able to know the previous merits of a candidate. 
Hence ordination was given to many undeserving persons. 
In Pali works, there are many instances, showing that a 
person had to his credit suflScient merits (kusalamulaY en¬ 
titling him to become a sotapanna after hearing only one 
discourse; there are also cases of persons becoming a sakad- 
dgdmi, anagdmi, arahat by virtue of their stores of previous 
merits. The implication in such cases is that the persons in 
their previous lives had died after attaining a particular 
stage of sanctification, or its corresponding qualities, just 
preceding the one obtained by them in this life. Every 
person starts his spiritual career as an average man 

1 Cf. Jataka, VI, p. 70; Petavatthu Cy., p. 38 ; Childers’ Dictionary, 

*'8atth§ paccusakale lokaip volokento imassa kulaputtasa upanissayam 
addasa *. Vinaya, 1. p. 16 : Yasakulaputtassa upanissayam disva, etc. 
Dasaratha-Jataka : Upanissaya-sampannanaip manuss&naip sarao^nt 

e’eva sii^ni ca maggaphalani deti. 

2 These ku^alamulas arc called mok^abhaglya in the Koia, They 

must be acquired in an existence prior to the attempt to acquire the 
nirvedhabh^giya (Pali: nibbedhabh&giya) dharmas. See Koia, IV. 
125 fn.; Digha, III, p. 251 for cha nibbedhabh&giy& Sarfiyutta, V. 

p. 345 for cha vgjabhagiySi safiha, which are enumerated as follows: 
anicce dukkhasaAh^, dukkhe anattasanhE. pah&Qasa£ifi&. virftgasaAASi. 
iiirodhiiisaAA&. 
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( =puthujianas‘pfthagiana) unless he died at least as a 
sotapanna in his previous existence. 

Puthujjana (=Prthagjanas>tan average man) 

A puthujjana is deOned in the Majjhima Nikaya^ as one 
who labours under the delusion of “I-ncss” and “Mine-ness” 
and thinks that he has rupa, vedana. etc. Not knowing the 
true law, he develops attachment to things which he should 
avoid, and thereby produces and increases the inflowing 
impurities (Ssavas) of worldly desires, desire for re-existence 
and ignorance (kdma, bhava and avijja tanha). In the Puggala- 
pahhatti* it is stated that a puthujjana is one who has neither 
got rid of the three fetters (santyojanas) nor applied himself 
to get rid of them. In the Pafisambhidamagga* a puthuj¬ 
jana is described as one who is striving to be an elect (ariya) 
and to be indifferent to the constituted objects (sahkhara) by 
regarding himself as impermanent, substanceless and source of 
suffering but this indifference does not become steady in bis 
mind and sometimes even appears distasteful to him. 

Gotrabhu or a member of the family of the elect {ariya) 

The stage next to Puthujjana is Gotrabhu, which represents 
the last state of a puthujjana. A person becomes a gotrabhu 
when he is just fit to commence the practices which make a 
person an ariya. The Patisambhidamagga* takes gotrabhu 
not only as a stage prior to sotapanna but also as indicating 
a class of persons who are on the way to arhathood and may 
be in possession of one of the eight fruits of sanctification 
{magga phala). Likewise the AbhidhammatthasahgaluP places 
the Gotrabhu stage after the attainment of purity of insight 

1 Majjhima, pp. 7. 239. 

2 Pug. P., p. 12; see Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 49-50. 

3 Palis. M.,l, pp. 63-4, 94. 

4 Patis. M,, 1, pp. 66-8. 

5 Comp, of Phil., pp. 67-71, 129, 215 (treated in detail by Mn. 
Rhys Davids in the Introduction). 
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with regard to the path ipafipada-mlnadassana-visuddhiy and 
discernment leading to spiritual uplift (vutihdnagdmini* 
vipassand-ndnam) and makes the Gotrabhu an ariya, /.e., 
a sotdpattimaggafiha. In the two works mentioned last, 
Gotrabhu denotes those persons, who are on the path and are 
entitled to become Arhats, and hence persons in any one of 
the three stages, sotdpatti, sakaddgdm'u and amgdml are to be 
counted as Gotrabhu.- In the Anguttara Nikdya^ and the 
Puggald panfiattiy the Gotrabhu is an ariya and it is a stage 
just prior to the Sotapattimagga. 

Saddhdnusdn and Dhammdnusdr'i 

Those who are between Gotrabhu and Sotapanna {i.e. 
sotdpattiphalapalipanna) arc divided into two classes, called 
Saddhdnusdn and Dhammdnusdny They still practise the 
path of insight into the four truths (Darianamdrga). 
According to the Kosa, the former are of mild {mrdu) 
and the latter of sharp {rik^na) faculties. The iSraddhanu- 
saris arc those who follow the dliarma through faith 
in their spiritual teacher, or in other words, they take 
to the practice of smrtyupasthdna, etc., and work for the 
realisation of the Truth by being incited by others f/?«ra- 
pratyayena), while the Dharmanusaris are those who set 
themselves to practise the Bodhipakyika dharnias through the 
study of the scriptures (dvddasdhga)^ In the Tuggala- 
pamatti it is stated that, of the persons who are working for 
the realisation of sotdpaitipliala, those who have dominance 

1 Buddhaghosa also supports this. Sec Vism,, p. 672: Ilo (Patipada* 
danadassanavisuddhi) param gotrabhu^h^naip hoti. 

2 Comp, of Phil., p. 68. 3 Anguttara, IW, p.‘MS. 

4 Pug. P., p. 14: Attha ariyapuggala ariya, ava&es2l puggaU 
anariya. 

5 Pug. P.. p. 15; Koia. VI. 29, 63; DJgha, III, p, 105; Saniyutta^ 
V, pp. 200, 205; Vism. p. 659. 

6 Koda. VI, 29, Dvadasahga is mentioned only in the VyUkhyd in 
expUnation of the term ‘Dharma’ of the Kada^ 
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of faith {saddhindriyam) in a great measure (adhimattam) arc 
called Saddhanusari, while those who have dominance of know¬ 
ledge {pannindriyatn) in a great measure are called Dhamma* 
nusari. The persons of the former class, when established in 
the sotdpattiphaUi, are called Saddhaviniutta and those of 
the latter class Difthippatta. The only difference between 
these two classes is that the former destroys some of 
his dsavas but not as much as the latter/ For pro* 
gressing along the path to Nibbana, there are (i) two courses 
(dhiiras)—tsLiih {saddliu) and knowledge (pannd), (ii) two 
adherences {abhinivesas) —quietude {samatha) and introspec¬ 
tion {vipassand)" and (iii) two ultimate ends—Ubhatobhaga- 
vimutta (one who attains emancipation by two means) and 
Pannavimutta (one who attains emancipation by means of 
knowledge only)/ The followers of saddhadhura and samathd- 
bhinivesa are called Saddhanusari while those of pahhadhura 
yipassandbhinivesa are called Dhammanusari in the sold- 
pannamagga stage. In-the next stage* sotdpattiphala, both of 
them are also called sattakkhattuparama (i.e., they are to have 
seven more births). There are specific qualities, which an 
adept must possess in order to become a Sotapanna. In 
the Samyutta Nikdya,^ Sariputta asks Ananda, “How many 
are the dhamraas which one must give up as well as one 
must acquire® for being a sotapanna who has gone beyond 
the possibility of retrogression and is destined to attain 


1 Pu8,P.,\5: pafifiaya c’assa disva ckacce asava parilckbl^g honti 
na ca kho yath^ ditthippattassa. See also Koia, VI, 63. 

2 Cf. Geiger, Sarpyutta Transl,^ II, p. 172. See also DhP, A,, I, pp. 8; 

IV, p. 37: ganthadhura (way of study) and vipassanadhura (way of 
contemplation). 3 Sec Infra, 

4 The first stage is sotEpattimagga comprising the two classes 
called Saddhanusari and Dhammanustri. 

5 There is a chapter called Sotapatti-sarpyutta in the Sarnyutta, V, 
pp.264, 362-3,388. 

6 Dlgha, 111, p. 227: Sot^panno avinip^tadhammo niyato sambodht- 
parayapo. 
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the highest knowledge., The reply of Anaoda was that one 
must have firm faith (pasada) in Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sahgha^ and must be endowed with all the silas liked and 
praised by the wise. These form the essentials of the first 
stage of sanctification {sotdpattiyangas],^ One who has these 
Sotapattiyafigas is considered free of five sins, viz., killing, 
stealing, misconduct, lying, and drinking.* In the same 
Nikdya a true disciple is described as a Sotapanna,* who 
knows the taste, the danger and the way out of the five 
dominant faculties {indriyas)» viz.* sukha, dukkha, somanassa., 
domanassa, and upekkhd. In a discourse in connection 
with the illness of Anathapindika, it is said that a common 
man is expected also to comply as far as possible with the eight 
conditions of the eightfold path combined with true know¬ 
ledge (sammd hdna) and true emancipation (sammd vimutti) 
besides the four Sotappattiyafigas.® The Sotapattiyafigas, in 
fact, are merely preliminaries, though essential, to the actual 
commencement of practices for attaining the Sotapatti stage. 
The duties entailed upon a candidate just after the Sotapatti¬ 
yafigas are a further increase in pleasure {piti), joy {pdmojja). 


1 There is a formula for announcing the faith, see Digha, III, p. 227. 
The faith is called Saddhindriya, Samyutta, V, p. 196. Pafis. M., 
p. 161: Ye keci mayi avcccapasanna sabbe tc sotapannS. See Koia, 
VI. 73, 34. 

2 The other four sotapattiyafigas, very rarely found, are: (1) 
sappurisasamseva, (ii) saddhammasavanarp, (iii) yoniso manasikaro, 
and (iv) dhammanudhammapatipatti, Sarnyutta, V, pp. 345, 411; Digha, 
III, p. 227; Pafis. M., II, p. 17 shows the connection between these and 
the indriyas. 

3 Sarnyutta, II, pp. 68-71. 

4 Ibid., V, p. 207; Pafis. M., I, pp. 115-6 It says “AnaMatafifiSs- 
samitindriyarn ekam thanam gacchati, sotapattimaggam, and then ex¬ 
plains the position of the indriyas. It adds that in the sotSpattimagga- 
kkhaija, except those things already existing, all thoughts that arise arc 
pure, transcendental, and lead to Nibbana. 

5 Samyutta, V, pp. 381-4. 
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calmness (passaddhi), concentration (samddhi), and the 
acquisition of six {cha vijjd- or nibbedha- bhdgiya) dhammas 
leading to knowledge, i.e,^ realisation (anupassand) of (i) 
transitoriness (anicca) of constituted things (sahkhdrd), (ii) 
unhappiness (dukkha) due to transitoriness, (iii) essenccless- 
ness (anatta) of things; as also (iv) giving up (pahdna) 
of impurities, (v) detachment (virago), and (vi) cessation 
(nirodha).^ In the Dlgha Nikdya there is the bare mention 
of the four kinds of knowledge, viz-, dukkhe ndnam, nirodhe 
mnam, samudaye hdnam, and magge hdmm^ An exposition 
of these is given in the PafLsambhiddmagga* which says that 
when one has “understanding, search, research, discernment, 
discrimination, etc. of each of the four truths, he is said to 
have comprehended the four truths.” 

Darsana-mdrga (Path of Insight) 

Darsanamdrga has received special treatment in the 
Ko&a,* which may be briefly stated here. There are 
two paths (mdrgas) for the realisation of the truths: 
insight (darsana) and meditation (bhdvana),^ the latter 

1 Samyutta, V, p. 345; Digha,lll, p. 251; Koia, Intro, to chs. V 
and VI, p. iv. Prof. Poussin shows the order of progress in the pre* 
solapanna stage thus; — 

(i) Acquisition of the Mok$abhagIya>ku^alamulas; 

(ii) Acquisition of the Ariyavamsas (Xoiu. VI. 7c-d; 8a-b; Aiigu^ 

ttara, II, p. 27; Dlgha, III, p. 224—rules relating to the 
requisites of a monk); 

(iii) AsubhabhavanS. AnSpanasnorti; 

(iv) Practice of SmrtyupasthSnas; 

(v) Acquisition of the NirvedhabhSgiyadbarmas; 

(vi) Satyabhisamaya (15 k^apas)—dar^anamarga. 

2 Dlgha, III, p. 227: knowledge of the four truths but not sub¬ 
divided into k.sanas. 

3 Patis. M., I, p. 119. Sec for translation of this stock passage. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 18. 

4 Prof. Poussin has given a summary of it in the Intro, to his 
transl. of the Ko§a, chs. V and VI; M. Vf., p. 479, n. 4. 

5 Bhavanamarga is cogitating on the Truths again and again. See 
Ko^a, Intro, to chs, V and VI, p. vi. 

17 
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commencing at the last point of the former, Dariana means 
the first glimpse of the truths, not visualised before 
{aditfha-pubba) while bhdvana' means development of the 
first glimpse to a clearer view of the truth. Dar^ana-marga 
is divided into sixteen points {kfanas, lit. moments) of com¬ 
prehension of the truths.^* which are as follows: — 

1 Duhkhe dharmajnana-ksanti^ (faith producing the know- 


5 Samudaye 

do. 

ledge that existence in Kama- 

9 Nirodhe 

do. 

dhatu is full of suffering, is 

10 Marge 

do. 

subject to origin and decay 
and that there is also the path 
to the origin and cessation 
of suffering]. 

2 Duhkhe dharmajnana 

[actual realisation of the fact 

6 Samudaye 

do. 

that existence in Kamadhatu 

10 Nirodhe 

do. 

is full of suffering, is subject 

14 Marge 

do. 

to origin and decay, and that 
there is also the path leading 
to their origin and cessation]. 

3 Duhkhe anvayajnana-k$anti 

[faith producing the know¬ 

7 Samudaye 

do. 

ledge that existence in Rupa 

11 Nirodhe 

do. 

and Arupa dhitus is full of 

15 Marge 

do. 

suffering, is snbpct to origin 
and decay, and that there 
is also a path leading to their 
origin and cessation]. 

4 Duhkhe anvayajhana 

(actual realisation of the fact 

8 Samudaye 

do. 

that existence in Rupa and 

12 Nirodhe 

do. 

Arupa dhatus is full of 


1 AtthasSlini, pp. 43, 163: Bhavetl ti janeti uppSdeti vaddheti. 

2 See^Toia, VI, 261; VII, 4. 

3 The order of kjaijas is to be made out from the number assign¬ 
ed to each of the sixteen ksaijas. For a list, see Mvyut, 56; and for 
detailed exposition, see JCoi'o, VII, 8, p. 13n. 
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16 Marge anva>’ajfiaoa suffering, subject to origin 

and decay, and that there is 
also a path leading to their 
origin and cessation]. 

The exposition of the Kathavatthu follows the traditional 
line of the Pali texts. It is as follows: 

I By insight into suffering {diikkha- He is not yet a Sota- 
dassam) an adept gives up par- panna or Sattakhattu- 
tially and not completely the be- parama or Kolamkola 
lief (a) in a self, (b) in the elBcacy or Ekabiji. 

of ritualistic practices, and (c) 
lack of faith in the Triratna 
{sakkdyadiithi, silahbatapcirdmusa 
and vicikicchd) as also the impuri¬ 
ties {kilesas) involved. 

II By insight into the origin of do. 

suffering, (samudayadassana) he 

gives up (a) the belief in a self 
completely, and the other two (b) 

& (c) partially, as also the im¬ 
purities. 

III By insight into the cessation of do, 

suffering ( nirodhada&sana ) he 

gives up (c) lack of faith in the 
Triratna completely and partially 
(b) the belief in ritualistic practi¬ 
ces as also the impurities. 

IV By insight into the eightfold path He is now a full-fledged 
{maggadassana) he gives up Sotapanna. 
completely (b) the belief in the 

efficacy of ritualistic practices 
and partially the impurities. 

Sotapanna (—Srota-dpanna) 

According to the Koia. a candidate white progressing 
along these point-instants (.kfanas) is called a Sraddhanusari. 
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Dharmanusari* or Srota-apattiphalapratipannaka up to the 
fifteenth point. It is in the sixteenth point that he is 
considered established (sthita) in the srota-apattiphala and he 
may now be said to have obtaind the realisation of the four 
truths (catuhsatyabhisamayci). This attainment, or in other 
words, the completion of the Darsanamarga frees him from 
the non-material impurities {avastuka klesas) viz., satkaya* 
dr§(i, vicikitsd and i'lla-vrata-paramarsa and makes him an 
Arya, a person entitled to let himself flow along the stream 
of sanctification. He is no more to be called a Sraddhanusari 
or Dharmanusari. He is now a Srotaapanna,^ a Sattakkhattu- 
parama i.e one who will have seven more existences.* 

The fulfilment of moral (slla) practices leads to the 
purification of conduct^, and serves as the basis for the 
attainment of Sotapanna and Sakadagami stages. In the 
first chapter of the Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa dilates on 
the various silas to be observed by the householders, lay- 
devotees. monks and nuns, supplementing it by the second 
chapter on the thirteen ascetic practices {dhutangas), which are 
considered necessary for the ascetics {yogi) to bring their 
sJias to perfection*. By complete observance of silas and a 
little of meditation and knowledge {samadhi and panhaf an 
adept becomes a Sotapanna, who must also in addition get 
rid of the three fetters isamyojanas) and the two inclinations 

1 Kosa, VI, 25fn., 53c-d: Patis. M., J, p. 69 adds that the adept 
gives up micchaditthi, micchasahkappa, etc., and takes sammSditthi, 
sammusankappa, etc. 

2 There are disagreements among the schools as to the number of 
existences; some interpret seven existences among men and seven among 
the gods, and some even more, though the texts cited by each clearly 
show that seven existences in all were meant. See, for details, Koia, 
VI, 34, pp. 200-2. 

3 Vism.,p.6: silena ca duccarita-sahkilesavisodhanam pakasitam 
hoti. 

4 Ibid., p. 59. 

5 It will be observed that an adept commences practising all the 
three, sila, samadhi and panflS, but he fulfils only one in one stage. 
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(anusayas), viz., wrong view and lack of faith in the Triratna 
(difihi and vicikiccha)\ An adept in the Sotapattiphala^ 
as also in the higher stages obtains the faculty of higher 
knowledge {amindriya), and the dhammas existing in him 
become neutral (avyakatd), and the new thoughts that arise in 
his mind are pure, and conducive to Nibbana“. A Sotapanna 
gets rid of the impurities due to wrong view (ditlhdsava) 
and reduces also the other two impurities due to desire for 
re-existence and to ignorance (bhavasava and avijjdsavay, 
and as such, he is never destined to any existence in hell. 
In addition to the above attainments, a Sotapanna must also 
cogitate on the transitoriness and essencelessness of the five 
constituents (upaddnakkhandhasY. 

Kolamkola and Ekabtji 

There are two sub-stages‘ between Sotapanna and Saka- 
dagami, known as Kolamkola (=Sans. Kulamkula) meaning 
one who will pass from one family of beings to another and 
Ekabij! (=Sahs. Ekavicika),' meaning one who will have one 
more existence before attaining Nibbana. Either of them 
will never fall back into hells and is destined to attain Nib¬ 
bana after getting rid of two more lower fetters, viz., attach¬ 
ment and hatred (kamacchanda and vydpada) and five higher 
fetters, viz-, attachment for material and non-material objects, 
haughtiness, self-pride and delusion (rupardga, aruparaga, 
auddhatya, mam and moha). 


1 Patis.M: 2 /fc/d., I. pp. 72 3; II.p. 96. 

3 I bid., I, p. 116. 4 /Wd.,l,p.24. 

5 Sarpyutta, III, p. 168. 

6 A nguttara, I, p.23y. IV, p. 380-1; Samyutta, V, p. 205; Pug. P., 

p. 16; p, 189; F«m.,p.709: Pafij. M.,I,p. 161; Xoia, VI. 34. 

7 Koia, VI. 36 gives the etymology of the word thus: vFci= 
interval, separation, i.e.. they are separated from Nirvana by one more 
birth. Quite different, however, is the etymology given in the P51i texts, 
in which, bijasseed. 
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A Kolamkola acquires the pure faculties (anasrava- 
indriyas) and thereby counteracts the impurities caused by 
other faculties {indriyas). He will be reborn twice or thrice 
among gods when he is designated as a Devakulafikula or 
among men when he is called a Manusyakulaiikula'. The 
Niktiyas do not make any difference between a Sotapanna 
and a Kolarnkola. Buddhaghosa distinguishes them by 
saying that the Kolamkolas have insight and higher faculties 
{vipassanu and /Aitfr/ya) of a medium type®, while the Sota- 
pannas have those of a mild type. 

The next stage Eleabljl (Ekavicika) is put in the Pali texts 
after Kolarnkola and before Sakadagami, but in the Kosa it 
is put after Sakadagami.^ The superiority of EkabijiSi as 
shown in the Pali texts, is that they develop meditation and 
knowledge (sainddhi and panna) more than Kolamkolas but 
cannot complete them*. Buddhaghosa adds that they have 
sharp faculties (tikkhindriya). In consequence of this, they 
are reborn once more among men (mdnitsakam bhavam) 
for attaining Nibbana. 

The divisions of Srotaapannas into three classes are men: 
tioncd also in the Lahkuvotdra/ It says that the Srotaapannas 
are of ordinary (hlna), medium (madhya), and (v/s/f/a) classes. 
The ordinary class will undergo seven more rebirths, the 
medium (i.e. Kulaflkula) three or five, and the best (i.e. 
Ekavicika) only one. The fetters (samyojanas, viz., satkdya- 
drsii, vicikitsu, siliivnitapardmarsay are mild, medium or 
sharp according to the type of Srotaapannas. 


1 Kosa, II, 34. 

2 709. 

3 Kosa, VI. 35, 36. 

4 ‘Na paripurakari’ is used instead of ‘mattasokari’. 

5 Lahk&.,pA\l, 

6 Ibid., pp. 117-9 explains Satkayadfsii as of two kinds, sahaja 
(natural) and parikalpita (imaginary), and then interprets Vieikitsa and 
Silavrataparamarsa as a Yogacara text would do. 
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Sakadagami 

In addition to the attainments acquired in the previous 
stages, a Sakadagami brings down to the minimum (ttinuiioV 
the three hindrances, viz., attachment, hatred and delusion, 
and cultivates a little more of meditation and knowledge 
{sanuidhi and piinnii). He eliminates the two inclinations 
(ontisayas), viz., attachment and aversion (kumardga and 
palighii). He destroys wholly the impurities due to wrong 
view {diiihdsava) and partially the impurities due to desire 
for rebirth and to ignorance {bhavdiuva and avijjdsava). A 
Sakadagami also like an Ekabiji will have one more birth to 
attain Nibbana but it is not clear whether he will be reborn 
as a god or as a man. The texts simply state that he will be 
reborn in the Kamadhatu, which includes both men and 
gods. 

Anitgami 

A Sakadagami. after completing the observance of moral 
precepts (sUa), attempts to rise higher and higher in mental 
control through meditation (samudlii)^. The Visuddhimaggd^ 
treats in detail the practices that are classed under "Scimddhi.” 
A Sakadagami. after perfecting himself in mental training, 
becomes an Anagami. i.c„ he will not be reborn any more 
in Kamadhatu.-* He gets rid of the five lower fetters, viz-, 
sakkdyuditlhi, vieikicchd, silabbatapardmdsa, kdinacchonda 
and vyapada' and destroys completely the three hindrances, 
viz . attachment, hatred and delusion {rdga, dosa and molui) 
and removes thoroughly the impurities due to attachment to 
worldly objects (kdmdsava) but not fully the impurities due 
to desire for rebirth and to ignorance (bhavdsava and 

1 Lanka, p. 119: on this point LonGL diflers from all Hinuyana 
texts. 

2 KAm,, p. 84. 3 ch. II 

4 Pug. P. Cy„ p. 198: oraip vuccati kiimadhritu. 

5 The first three are destroyed by the Sotuputtis and Sakadagumis; 
so in this stage only the last two are destroyed. 
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avijjasavay. He comes into existence as self-born^ (upapatika) 
and attains Nibbana. 

The Anagamis are divided into five sub-classes* called 

(1) Antaraparinibbayi =Sans. Antara-parinirvayin i.e. 
those who practise the path to destroy the five higher (ud- 
dhambhagiya) fetters just after coming into being and before 
reaching the middle of their lives". 

(2) Upahacca-parinibbayi (=Upapadya-parinirvayin) i-e 
those who practise the path to destroy the five higher fetters 
after the middle, and a little before the end of their lives.'’ 

(3) Asafikharaparinibbayi,(=Sans. Anabhisamskara-pari- 
nirvayin) i.e., those who attain parinibbdna by putting an end 
to all impurities with a little trouble and without great effort 
(appadukkhena adhimattam payogam akatvdY. The Kosa 
explains it as those who attain Nirvana without effort because 
they are not energetic^ The Ahguttara Nikdya offers a 
different interpretation. It says that those who complete 
the fourth Jhana. develop the five powers (balas) and five 
dominant faculties Undriyas) and attain parinibbdna in this 
life are called Asai'ikharaparinibbayi\ 

(4) Sasai'ikharaparinibbayi. ( =Sans. Sabhisamskara-pari* 
nirvayin) i.e. those who attain parinibbana by putting an 
end to afflictions with great trouble and great effort {dukkhena 
kasirena adhimattam payogam katva).* The Kosa explains 


1 ratis. M.,p. i\i. 

2 In the Suddhavasalokas (Pug, P, Cy.^ p. 198). 

3 Vism., r- 710. The Kosa adds five more to this list. Seefn. 
p. 265. Pug. P. Cy., p. 200 calculates 48 classes of Anagamis out of these 
five. 

4 Pug. p. 16, Kosa, VI. 37 explains it dilTcrcntly. 

5 Pug P,Cy,, p. 199: ayukkhayassa asanne thatva. It may be 
remarked in this connection that the length of lives in these existences 
is counted by thousands of kalpas. Kosa, Vl» p, 211 explains it as those 
who attain sopadisc^anirvana-dhalu immediately after birth. 

6 Pug, P, Cy,» p. 199. 7 Ko.ia. VT. p. 211. 

8 Anguifura, II, p. 156. 

9 Pug, P, Cy„ p. 199: sec Vism., p. 453: sasaiikh3ra-pubbapayoga. 
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it as those who attain Nirvana without relaxing the exercises 
because they are energetic. The Ahgintara Nikaya explains 
it as those who look upon the body as evil {asiibha). food as 
loathsome and all constituted things as undesirable. They 
cogitate on the transitoriness of things and also on death, and 
make their minds steady. They develop greatly the five balas 
and five indriyasK 

(5) Uddhamsota (=Sans. urdhva-srotas) Akanilfhagami. 
f.e., those Anagamis who do not attain parinibbana while 
they are in the Aviha heaven but rise higher and higher until 
they reach the Akanitfha heaven where they attain Nibbana.- 


Arahat 

An Anagami on completion of the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge (pahhd) becomes an arhat. Buddhaghosa devotes the 
last twenty chapters of the Visuddhimagga to the elucidation 
of the various topics which comprise the Pamdbhumi. In 
this bhumi* the adept is expected to examine analytically the 

1 Anguttcra, II, p. 156. Cf. KoSa, VI, p. 212 fn. (Jap. cd p. 566) 
The Anagamis (1) and (4) are of sharp faculties, (2) and (3) of mild 
faculties. (3) and (4) practise the dhySlnas while (1) and (2) are described 
without any mention of dhySnas. About the precedence of (3) to (4), 
sec Koia, VI, p, 212. 

2 See KoSa, VL 37, p. 2l3 for two kinds of Ordhvasrotas: (i) 
Akani^thaga and (ii) Naivasatpjfian&safpjfi&yatanaga. 

The Akani^tbaga are divided again into three sub-classes: 

ia) Pluta (one who soars high), on account of dhyanas practised by 
him, is born in the FrahmakSyika heaven and lastly he is born in the 
Akanistha heaven where he attains Nirvana; 

(b) Ardhapluta (one who soars only half-way), on account ol 
dhyanas practised by him» is born in the Brahmakayika heaven, from 
which he passes to Suddhavasa and thence to Akani^tha to attain 
Nirvana there; and 

(c) Sarvacyuta, before entering into Akani$tha heaven, passes 
across all the heavens except Mahabrabma. An Anagami cannot have 
two existences in one heaven because he steadily rises higher and higher. 

3 Vism„ p. 443 
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five constituents of the body, the twelve fields of the organs 
of sense, twenty two kinds of dominant faculties, four truths, 
and the twelve linked chain of causation. These form the pre- 
liminary training of the PahmbhiimL helping the Anagamis 
to complete the higher path of introspection (bhavanamargaY 
which commences in the sixteenth moment, /. e., the last 
point-instant of the path of insight (darsana~marga). The 
adept while progressing along the stages of sanctification 
completes the purities (viniddhi) derived through the 
observance of moral precepts (silo) and meditational prac¬ 
tices hnd attains partially the purity of knowledge 

ipanna'visuddhi), which consists of the following : ® 

(a) purity views about the Reality and the phenomenal 
wo/ld (diuhivisu'ddhi); 

(b) purity tty which ail the sixteen kinds of doubts about 
the past, present and future are eliminated (kahkhdvitarana- 
visiiddhi ; 

(c) purity consisting in the determination of the right 
path and distinguishing it from (he wrong path {maggdmagga- 
mnadassamvisiiddhi) ; 

(d) purity of insight and knowledge about the path to 
be followed (paiipaddnanadassanavisuddhi); 

(e) purity in insight and knowledge {Mnadassanavi- 
suddhi)^ 

An Arhat gets rid of the remaining higher fetters (ud~ 
dhambhdgiya-samyoianusf and all afnictionS (kilesa) and 
impurities (dsava) and comprehends finally the real sense of 
the four truths, i.e., he obtains perfect knowledge and his 
mind is completely freed. He will have no more rebirth 
and will attain Nibbdna. A stock-expression about the 

1 See above, chs. ix-xi. 

2 See above, p. 257. 

3 Vism., pp. 443,587f., Compendium of Philosophy, p 65f. 

4 Vism,, p. 443. Buddhaghosa names these visuddhis as sarlra and 
xhe sila wid citta vlsuddhis a.s mula. See also Fism., p. 672. 

3 These are rOparaga, arQparSga, mSoa, uddhacca, and avifiS. 
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Achats found in Mah&yana texts is as follows : "An achat 
is devoid of all impurities and free from alBictions, has a 
weU«controlled self and well-freed mind and knowledge. 
Like a well-bred elephant he has done all that is to be done 
and has relieved himself of the burden of the five consti¬ 
tuents. He is successful in achieving his own object of life 
and is free from the fetters of rebirth’7 

There are some Arhats, who in addition to the above 
attainments, acquire also the four analytical knowledge 
(patisambhidS) of word-meaning (attha), etymology (nirutti), 
philosophical sense (dhamma) and method of oral exposition 
(patibhana). They are distinguished as saha-pafisambhida.* 


Ubhatobhagavimutta and PanUSvimutta 

The Arhats are also distinguished as of two categories, 
known as Ubhatobhagavimutta and PaMavimutta. The for¬ 
mer denotes those, who have attained emancipation by two 
means, viz-, by perfecting himself in the eight Releases 
(Vimokkhas) from thought-constructions and by acquisition 
of the highest knowledge (panBd). The latter practises only 
the firM four meditations (jhdnas) and not the higher ones 
nor the Releases {Vimokkhas). In the Dlgha Sikdya^ credit 
is given to the former as of superior category. 

Of the eight Releases (Vimokkhas), which distinguish 
the two categories of Arhats. four are identical with higher 


1 Ct.PaMcavirttiati-sShasrikS-prajfiSpSramiti, p. 4: fflV 


gfirptftn: ftr- 




2 UH., p. IS; DhpA., 11. pp. 58, 78, $3; Anguttara, 11, p. l(9i 
MakSvamsa, p. 3-6. 

3 Dlgha, 11. p. 71: uttariurs papitaUrS nattbi. 
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meditations (Aruppa^samSpattis),^ and the remaining four 
differ from the usual meditations (jhanas). 

The term "Vimokfa” is explained in the Abhidharma- 
kosavydkhya* as that which removes the veil which covers 
the higher meditations. The veil here refers to the bases 
(alambana) or subjects of meditations. Its another meaning 
is that it makes the adepts turn their face from the pheno* 
menal world (adharabhUmi-vaintukhydd ximokyah). The only 
suitable basis (alambana) of such meditations is Nibbana 
without the aid of knowledge (Apratisamkhyd nirodha).^ 

The eight Vimokyas*^ from thought-constructions, in short, 
arc as follows : — 

(i) In the first Release, a meditator introspects his own 
body, its colour and contents as also those of others and 
realises only that the colour and other characteristics of his 
own body is undesirable (asubha) and substanceless (suma). 

1 See above, p. 176-7. 

2 (Jap ed.), p. 688-9. 3 See/n/ro, p. 275-6 

4 /lAK.viii. 32-34 (Jap. ed., p. 688); Dlgha, II, p. 70-71; Mol/hi- 

ma, II, P' 12f. 

1 I 111 

'RtifcT I ^ I 5*1 finiW 

finETfcT 1^1 

ivi ^ 8iiwii T i^i4ig«i tinrdi6«i i ^' ftfrrsmtRf 
f4r!ii'RT«R4(itid5riffH«ra I «. I PruHR- 

^(^:^iw ii 4id4 wRuw i-^i 

?i#w> diiy i nigg f t - 

«rawraf i c i 

In these eight Vimoksas, the first and second eliminate desire, the 
third, ambhasatftjna. the fourth, conception of the world, and the 
remaining four all bases ((Vambana) of meditations. See La Valine 
fausiitiy AbhiJharmakoia, viii. 34; Gunther, op. r/r., p* 206 
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He controls his visual perception and therefore he does not 
perceive the colour of his body and regards it as unattractive 
(amanoinam). 

(ii) In the second Release, the meditator thinks no longer 
of his own body but his attention is still diverted to others’ 
body and its characteristics, internal and external, which be 
then tries to regard as undesirable {aiubha) and substanceless 
(sufina). 

(iii) In the third Release, the meditator derives a 
feeling of satisfaction, which pervades his whole body on 
account of his success in removing his mental obsessions 
caused by his previous notions about his own and other’s 
body. 

(iv) In the fourth Release, the meditator frees his 
mind from the notion of material objects (rupa) and their 
rcpercussive nature (.pajigha) and dismisses from his mind 
the sense of distinction, which exists among beings and 
objects, and regards the world as just infinite space free from 
all obstructions. 

(v) In the fifth Release, the meditator’s mind goes beyond 
the conception of infinite space and internally becomes aware 
of infinite consciousness only. 

(vi) In the sixth Release, the meditator’s mind goes 
beyond the conception of infinite consciousness and realises 
nothingness of the universe. 

(vii) In the seventh Release, the meditator’s mind goes 
beyond the sense of nothingness, for making his perceptual 
faculty inactive. His perception becomes so subtle that it is 
neither perception nor non-perception. 

(viii) In the eighth Release, the meditator's mind 
goes beyond the state of extreme subtlety of perception 
and reaches a state when his feeling and perception cease to 
function because his mind has turned aw:iy totally from all 
thought-constructions {sarvasamskeirad xaimukhydt). As be 
must rise again from his meditation, he retains his perceptual 
faculty, but it is inactive. 
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Two methods of attaining Ar hat hood 

As mentioned above, there are two types of Arhats, called 
Ubhatobhagavimutta and Pannavimutta. These are the two 
ultimate ends of two classes of adepts, one adopting the 
path of meditation (vipassana-dhiira) and the other that 
of study and knowledge igantha-dhitra and pahhd). The 
former called Saddhanusari depends more on faith in the 
Triratna and in their spiritual teacher and seeks emancipation 
mainly through meditational practices. The latter called 
Dhammanusari studies the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pifakas 
and tries to comprehend the philosophical tenets embedded 
in them. He practises the first four meditations (jhdnas) and 
does not attempt to go higher. By means of his ana¬ 
lytical and philosophical knowledge, he obtains Sota- 
pannahood. The distinction between the two classes is 
due to the emphasis laid by one group on meditation 
for purification of mind ( ceiovimutti ) and elimina¬ 
tion of attachment, hatred and delusion, and by the 
other on study and knowledge and elimination of igno¬ 
rance ( pahhaviinutti ).‘ The distinction is also maintain¬ 
ed in their post-Sotapanna career in which a Saddha¬ 
nusari is designated as a Saddhavimutta or Kayasakkhi 
because while practising the higher meditations he realises 
both mentally and physically inward calmness, while a 
Dhammanusari is designated as a Ditthippatta because of his 
continuing interest more in philosophical studies than in 
higher meditations. When they reach the Arhat stage, the 
Saddhanusari and Kayasakkhi become known as Ubhato¬ 
bhagavimutta, and the Dhammanusari and Ditthippatta 
as Pannavimutta. Both of these two categories of perfects 
are also emancipated both mentally and intellectually 
(Cetovimutta and Pannavimutta), because no one can 

1 A/Ct., VI, p. 607 (Jap. ed.) |I 
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become perfect without purification of mind and perfection 
in knowledge. A Saddhanusari commences his spiritual 
career with cetovimutti and ends with panflavimutti while 
a Dhammanusari begins with pannavimutti and ends with 
cetovimutti. In the Pali texts the stock-expression for 
Arhats is: Iclha bhikkhu asavanam khaya anSsavam ceto^ 
viniiittim pahna^vimuttim ditthe va dhamme sayam abhinm 
sacchikatvd upasampajja viharati [Hefe a monk, after des¬ 
troying his impurities, himself realises, in this life, through 
his higher attainments, emancipation of both mind and 
knowledge] 



CHAPTER XIV 


The Unconstituted 

{Asamkhata=Asamskrta) 

There is only one Asamkhata (unconstituted), which has 
neither origin nor decay nor any change/ It remains the 
same for ever in its own characteristics/ It is causeless 
(appaccaya) and indeterminable {avyakatay. 

The Vaibha§ikas count the Asamskrtas as three, viz., 
Aka^a (uncovered space), Pratisarpkhya nirodha (emancipa' 
tion by means of knowledge mainly) and Apratisamkhya- 
nirodha (emancipation by meditational practices and not 
necessarily with knowledge). Of these three, Aprati- 
samkhya-nirodha is not attained by the supra-mundane path 
(lokottaramargaY which, is however, indispensable for 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha. In the Sutras, is said to be a fruit 
attainable by perfect saints (sramanyaphala) but it cannot 
be a product of exertion*. It cannot be an eftect produced 
by a cause*, as it is ever present, although it is felt and 
visualized by a person on attaining perfection in mind- 
control and knowledge. It has neither past nor future 
(adhvavinirmukta) and is always present (pratyutpanna)^ 
It is realised by one who has neutralised the impurities 
(klesaprahdna) including the constituted eightynine mental 

1 AnguttaraA* P- 152: Asahkhata-lakkha^iani: na uppEdo na vayo 
na thitassa aflfiathattam. Cf. La ValWc Poussin, Koia, ii, p. 223. 

2 .4A:P., ii. 45 : 1 3 Dhs., 583, 983, 1086. 

4 AKV,, i. 16. By Lokottaramarga is meant ihc practices prescrib¬ 
ed for attaining the four fruits of sanctification. 

5 (Jap. ed.), vi. p. 578: 1 

6 AKV.,n.55 1 /6/d., ii. 59; v. 63 
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states of a being/ It is pure (anasrava) and has no basis*, 
but it is not a matter (vostuY, 

Akasa : The Vaibhasikas and other schools except the 
Vatsiputriyas include Akasa in the unconstitutcd. Aka^a is 
defined as open space without any obstructing object. It is 
infinite, however much it may remain covered or uncovered. 
The Vaibhasikas admit its existence as real/ The distinc¬ 
tions between Akasa and other Asamskrtas are as 
follows: — 

(a) Uncovered space may become covered and vice versa 
but this is not possible in the case of Asamskrta/ 

(b) Aka^a offers flying room to birds, etc. while the 
Asamskrta does not/’ 

(c) Though Akasa and Asaniskrta remain very close to a 
being and is always present, the former in not attainable 
while the latter is (asaniskrtasya praptyutpadat)V 

(d) Aka^a and Apratisamkhyu'nirodha and not Prati- 
samkhya nirodha can neither be a cause nor an efl^ect of exer¬ 
tion (na phaladharmdh).^ 

Nirodha : Nirodha is sometimes denoted as a *dravyd* or 
^dhatu\ which very often leads to the wrong notion that 
it is an entity, but in the Mulapariydyasutta^ it is clearly 
stated that any conception about it or its attainment is wrong. 
In the Abhidharmakosavydkhyd the statement that Prati- 
samkhya-nirodha is real {dravyaf ^ and acts as an obstruction 
to the inflow of impurities may cause the misapprehension 
that it is an eternal positive substance in contrast to Akai$a, 

1 Vi. 1.76 

2 Majihima, I, p. 424: ak§so na katthaci patitthito. 

3 4 lhid.,u5. 5 Krw., p. 32S 

6 I bid., p, 329. 1 .4KF..V, 63 

8 Ibid., ii. 55; sec infra, p. 275. 

9 Majjhima,SuttSi 1. 10 I bid.,i. 5 11 lhid..y\.l% 

12 AKV.. i. p. 18 : I 


18 
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which carries a negative meaning of absence {abhavaY of 
obstruction. The term *dhatu’ in Buddhist texts has a very 
wide connotation, e.g., in the JMnaprasthana-sutra* exposition 
is given of Praham-dhatu, Viraga-dhatu, and Nirodha-dhatu 
which are the same as Asamskrta-dhatu. The first term 
means elimination of impurities other than attachment {rdgay, 
the second means elimination of attachment {raga) only, while 
the third means elimination of all impurities including attach¬ 
ment, hence, such uses of the term 'dhdtu or 'dravya', there¬ 
fore. should not be taken as a real entity. 

Nirodha, being eternally existing (nitya), cannot be any 
object or state to be obtained by a person. Y a^omitra, it 
seems, has in mind more the word "pratisarnkhya" and its 
function than the word "nirodha’' in its original and indepen¬ 
dent sense. What he means to establish is that the inflow of 
impurities of attachment, hatred and delusion is completely 
stopped by knowledge (pratisarnkhya) or full realisation of the 
four truths. It is the knowledge of the four truths, that acts 
as a dam {rodhabhuta) to the inflow of impurities into the 
mind of an Arhat. His object here is to explain what “nirodha" 
means in such combinations as anityata-nirodha, pratisarnkhyd- 
nirodha and apratisarnkhyd-nirodha and not the exposition of 
the highest truth. Nirvana, a synonym of which is Nirodha. 
What he intends to say is that worldly objects, which have 
come into being {dharmasthiti), cease on account of the 

1 AKV., i. 6 (p. n). 

WTOtrf sncfrt: I 5T I rrat: fNtnSTSJITgrqlWTW 

2 The principal Abhidharma text of the Sarvastividins. It is avail¬ 
able in translation from Chinese made by Santi Bhikshu Sastri, see p. 27. 
Cf. AKV. vi 78. 

3 Dravya may be compared to padartha of NySya philosophy. 

It may be either nitya or anitya. See II, 55; III. 11. Cf. Sthiramati 
on Trirnms, p. 10: ^ 
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universal law of impermanence (anityata-nirodha) ; that inflow 
of impurities ceases when a person realises the four truths 
ipratisamkhya-nirodha), and that certain impurities of a spiri¬ 
tually advanced person cease for ever and will not re-appear 
with or without knowledge of the four truths {apratisam- 
khyd-nirodhaf . In these three compounded words, Nirodha 
refers to destruction of impurities and not to the Buddhist 
conception of Nirvana. 

Pratisamkhya-nirodha: Acquisition of knowledge is needed 
for ending all impure ( sasrava ) dharmas^ of the three 
worlds and not the pure ( andsrava ) dharmas, which are 
acquired by means of Apratisamkhya-nirodha. It is supra- 
mundane and not worldly (laukika) knowledge. It destroys 
all impurities quickly and directly (dnantarya) but not all 
at once’. It may be described as a fruit of human exertion 
(purusakaraphalam),* a fruit of severance {yisamyoga- 
phalamY from impurities, caused by knowledge. But it must 
be borne in mind that Pratisamkhya-nirodha, being one of 
the three unconstituted (Asamskrta), is eternal and so it can 
never be the fruit of a deed or exertion. The word ‘Nirodha’ 
of Pratisarnkhya-nirodha refers merely to decay or end of im¬ 
pure dharmas. The Asamskrtas have nothing to do with cause 




3 Xoia, i. 6 (p. 18): I ^ 


4 59: I If 

Igw5rprpi% i.ff 

5 AKV. ii. 58: fjpjj ntcjrqmjl 1%0v?t 1 
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and effect^ which arc confined only to the constituted". 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha therefore cannot be a cause (hetn) 
though it is shown as an obstructing factor against impure 
dliarmas. Nirodha, being eternal, is incapable of taking or 
giving a fruit. 

Apruiisamkhya-mrodha: In Buddhist spiritual culture 
there are two paths, viz., path of knowledge (jnanamdrpa) and 
path of self-control and meditational practices (sddhanu- 
mdrga): in Pali, there are two mdrgas called Gantli(hdhnni 
and Vipassand-dhura. Tlie former is prescribed for adepts 
with sharp faculties and the latter for those with mild 
and medium faculties. Apratisamkhya-nirodha has in 
view the adepts of the second category, i.e., those who elTect 
cessation of impurities through various means of mental and 
physical control. In Buddhist texts^ the adepts are classilied 
into (i) mild or dull {mrdu), (ii) niediiim (madhya) and (iii) 
sharp (adhimdtra). The adepts of the first two categories are 
usually prescribed the practices of firm faith (ksCinti or 
sraddhd) and quietude {samatha and vipassand) to be attained 
through meditation {samddhi). Normally, an entrant into the 
sixteen k^anas of the four truths develops, first, faith (k^dnti) 
and then, knowledge (jndnay. By physical {kdya samvara) 
and mental restraints and practices (i.e. dhydna, samdpatti) the 
adepts of the mild category eliminate gradually many 
impurities and thereby destroy their accumulated karmaic 
effects, and become incapable of having future existences, 
and so, in fact, attain Nirvana. To realise the highest truth, 

1 AKy. ii, 55; | 

2 Ibid. I 

For details see comments on Karika, p. 146. 

3 Puj^i^ala-pannatti ; AhhUlharmakosa, VI. 

4 Dharmajnanaksanti in Duhkha, Samudaya, Nirodha and Marga. 
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See above, p. 258. 
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the adepts of this category need also knowledge (prajha) of 
the four truths, and most of them do acquire it in the Arhat- 
stage. Id the Abhidharrnakosa. apratisamkhya-nirodha is 
described as a complete stoppage of the possibility of 
appearance of certain impurities or states of existence,' 
because of the ineffectiveness of causes for producing in future 
an object or state*. Evidently, the ineffectiveness is due to 
the adept’s progress in spiritual practices, such as faith 
{ksdntif and quietude (samatha). Hence Apratisanikhya-niro- 
dha is concerned only with pure (andsrava) dharmas of the 
constituted sphere, i.e., those already acquired by the adepts 
of the mild category in course of their spiritual practices. 
In the case of Arhats only it is pointed out that all impurities 
are eliminated by both Pratisamkhya (=^Prajhd) and Aprati- 
sarnkhyd {=samatha, vipassand. and samddhi) either simul¬ 
taneously or one after another. 

Apratisamkhyd-mrodha also refers to the eradicated impuri¬ 
ties Of an adept, e.g„ removal by a Srota-apanna of the wrong 
notion of the existence a self (satkdyadrffi), of doubt about 
the excellence of the Triratna (vieikitsd), and of wrong belief in 
the efficacy of rituals and ceremonies (sUavratapardmarsa). On 
account of elimination of the three impurities, a Srota-apanna 
is never subject to rebirth in the animal world or hells. The 
ending of the three impurities as also the avoidance of rebirth 
in lower forms of existence are indicated by Apratisanikhyd- 
nirodha, because, in this case, destruction ( nirodha) of certain 
evils and consequential effects of non-appearance in certain 
states of existence have been effected without knowledge 

1 AKV., i.p. 20,21 : STSI 

2 Ibid. p. 23: gf^jTJicTRf WTOT 

tfftcTTtpR i Cf. p. i9: 

3 AKV.iv.lOT. I Sec also 


AKV. vi,24. 
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of the four truths (pratisamkhya). It also includes those pure 
(anasrava) dharmas which are acquired by an adept by means 
of pratisamkhyd. Hence it connotes all pure dharmas possess¬ 
ed by an adept, whose acquisitions may have been effected 
mainly by samathcu samadhi, and partially by prajhd. 

The two types of emancipation, Pratisarnkbyd-nirodha and 
Apratisamkhyd-nirouhi:. may be compared to Pahhd-vimutti 
and Ceto vimutti respectively of the Pali texts. Those who 
obtain cetovimutti neutralise the impurities along with 
karmaic effects by self-restraint (ii/ti) and meditation (samddhi) 
while those who attain pahhdvimulti practise self-restraint 
and meditation but applies mainly his reflective intellect to 
destroy the impurities, but ultimately a perfect must have 
both vimuttis.^ 

The ultimate aim and object of Buddhism is realisa¬ 
tion of the unconstituted (asamkhata) by eschewing the 
constituted, which is fruitless.* A person is constituted 
(samkhata) and so is the world, in which he lives. It is 
therefore indispensable for a person to comprehend first the 
real nature of the world around him. Hence, the whole of 
the early Buddhist literature is devoted to its exposition. In 
the previous chapters (IX-XII), an attempt has been made to 
give an idea of the Buddhist conception of the phenomenal 
world and its constituents, as also of the ways and means 
of getting out of phenomenal existence, which is imperma¬ 
nent, substanceless and a source of suffering. Existence in 
the phenomenal world is admitted as real with the proviso that 
it is dynamic in nature^ and that its dynamism is governed 


1 AKV. i. p. 21, vide comments on 

pahnattiy p. 14: Ubhatobhagavimutto; Idha ckacco puggalo attha 
vimokkhc kaycna phusitva viharati, panfiSya c' assa disva asava parik- 
khina honti. Sec above, p 267. 

2 AKV., ii. 55; ^ I 

3 AnnuHara, \5', AKV., ii. 45, 46 : | 
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by an unchangeable law of nature. The comprehension of 
this fact is regarded by the Buddhists as perfect knowledge 
{vijja) as opposed to ignorance (avijja) and it ultimately leads 
to the realisation of the unconstituted Nibbana. 

What is Nibbana^ 

Buddha deliberately avoided any positive answer to 
the question: what is Nibbana? He knew that Nibbana 
was inconceivable, and that any description of it could 
not but be conventional, and so he said that Nibbana, the 
highest truth, could only be realised within one s own self 
( paccattam vedituhbo vinhuhi^pratyatmyavedya ); it was 
inexpressible (nippapahea) and so no attempt should be made 
to describe it; it was so deep and subtle that it could not be 
communicated by Oiic person to another. All that he could 
say about it was by negatives. In the Millupariydyasutla^ 
he said that no conception should be made of Nibbana nor 
of its attainment by any person as that would be admitting 
individuality and its relation to an entity. To say that it was 
cither existing or non-existing would also be falling into the 
heresies of eternalism (scjwa/a) or annihilationism (uccheda). 
Within these limitations, the form and nature of Nibbana has 
to be determined. There are, in the Buddhist texts, stray 
remarks and passages, which throw some light on the concep¬ 
tion of Nibbana, and so it will be our object now to present 
them in a succinct form. 

inconceivability of Nibbana 

in the Majjhima Nikdya^ Nibbana is described as unborn, 
unoriginated, unconstituted, undccaying, undying, free from 
diseases, grief and impurities; it is the supreme end that is 
attained by the best exertion. Elsewhere in the same Nikdya"^ 

1 Majjhima^ I, Siltta 1. 

2 MajjhimaAf anuttaraip yogukkhemam nibbanam ajatam 

ajaram aby&dhi» nmtain tsokam asa&kilittham. 

3 Ibid,, 1, pp. 163,167,; lih P* 4. 
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it is described as the highest perfection (accanta-nitfham) 
achievable by the utmost exertion (yogakkhemam). It is 
extremely subtle apd too difficult to comprehend or visualize.' 

The inconceivability of Nibbana is finely expressed in a 
few stanzas of the Sutta Nipiitu^, running thus: — 

‘*AccI yatha vatavegena khitto 

attham paleti na upeti samkham 
evam muni namakaya vimutto 

attham paleti na upeti samkhani. 

Atthafigatassa na pamanam atthi 
yena nam vajju tarn tassa natthi 
sabbesu dhammesu samOhatesu 

samuhata vadapatha pi sabbe ti”. 

[ Just as the flame of a lamp struck by a gust of wind 
disappears and cannot be traced, so also docs a perfect saint, 
freed from name and form, disappears without leaving any 
trace. 

That which disappears is immeasurable, i.c., infinite, 
and hence there arc no words by which it can be spoken of. 
As it is bereft of all dhammus, it goes beyond the range of 
conventional language.] 

A statement similar in tone to the abovc quoted stanzas 
was made by Anuruddha at the demise of Buddha. It is as 
follows; — 

“Pajjotass’ eva nibbanani vimokho cctaso ahu ti”^ 

[ Like the extinguishing of a lamp, Buddha's mind became 
absolutely freed.] 

Some scholars who inadvertently compared the extinction 
of the flame of a lamp to Nibbana. wrongly interpreted it as 
annihilation. In the line quoted above there is no ambiguity 

1 Xtajj/iima 1, p. 167. 

2 Suita Nipota, p. 206-7. 

3 lyt^ha, II, p. 156; cf. Sutta Nipata, p. 215 : 

Ajjhattan ca bahiddha ca vedanarp nabhinandato 
evam satassa carato viPfiSnaiti uparujjhati. 
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that the constituted mind (vinnana), which was normally func- 
tioning during Buddha’s life-time through the sense organs^ 
without, of course, attachment, hatred and delusion, ceased 
finally, i.c,, became fully emancipated. It did not require 
any more support ianaramma>Hi. apatitihita). It is the 
constituted mind' that suffered extinction and has nothing 
to do with Nibbana, which therefore cannot mean annihila¬ 
tion. Prof. Keith also relied on the wrong rendering of the 
statement but he gave it an Upanisadic turn, saying that “the 
extinction of fire was not that which occurs to us of utter 
annihilation but rather the flame returns to the primitive, 
pure, invisible state of fire, in which it existed prior to its 
manifestation in the form of visible fire .”2 Prof. Keith’s in¬ 
terpretation is also not acceptable, for, according to the 
Buddhist philosophy, Nibbana, has nothing to do with any¬ 
thing worldly and unlike the Upani§adic Brahman it can never 
have worldly manifestation similar to the flame of a 
lamp. 

Nibbana is absolutely separate and diflerent from the 
world and its constituents. It is non-mental (acetasika) and 
wholly dissociated frOm mind (citta-vippayutta).^ The question 
of origin or nomorigin does not arise in the case of Nibbana,* 
because it is firm, eternal and changeless. ’ It is the incon¬ 
ceivable transcendental reality.'^ 

1 Ucidna, Dabba-sutta, viii. 9 describes the parinibbUna of Dahba 
Mallaputla thus: — 

Abhcdi kayo nii odhi safifiJl vedana pi'ti danatpsu sabbi, 
Vfipasamimsu sahkhar^ vifiMnani attham agama ti. 

2 Keith, Buddhist Philosohy, p. 55-6. Buddhaghosa also writes in 
the Sum. Vil., (IHQ., II, i, p. 33) that the flame of a lamp becomes 
indistinguishable {apannakabhQva), 

3 Kvm., 1X.7; XIV. 6; />/«., 1513,1515. 

4 Kvw., IX. 7; XIV. 6; O/ 15 ., 1416: Nibb^naip na vattabbam up- 
pannan ti pi anuppannan ti. See also Dhs. 1534, 1535. 

5 Kvu., 1. 6 (p. 121): NibbSflaip dhuvaip sassatam aviparinSma- 
dhammarn. 

6 SarrtyuttOf IV, pp. 362, 369f. 
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Positive and negative attributes 

Inspite of the inconceivability of Nibbana, there are, in the 
Nikdyas, passages, which attribute to it a mixture of posi¬ 
tive and negative attributes, which are as follows:- 

In the Samyiitta Nikdya^ Nibbana is described as 

‘‘Asafikhatam amatam saccam param ajajjaram dhuvam 
anidassanarn nippapaheam santam sivatn khematn”, and also 
as “accutapadam’\ 

[Unconstituted, undying, true, going across, undecaying, 
firm, signless, inexpressible, calm, quiet, excellent and a 
place without fall.] 

A clear positive hint about the reality of Nibbana is found 
in the Itivuttaka ^: 

'*Atthi bhikkhave abhutam akatam asaftkhatam”. 

[There exists, O monks, the unoriginated, the uncreated, the 
unconstituted ]. 

There are similar statements in the Saniyutta Nikdya^ and 
later Pali texts, such as the following:- 

“/I///// dhanimassa nibbanassa rupam va santhanaip va 
vayam va pamanam apannapanam’*. 

[The form, location, age and measure cannot be given of 
Nibbana—the dhamma that exists.) 

A verse attributed to Buddha in the Mdgandiyasutta* also 
points to a positive cowception of Nibbana: 

“Arogya parama labha nibbanam paramam sukham”.^ 
[Good healh is a great gain; nibbana is the highest happiness). 

In the exposition of this line Nibbana is shown as im¬ 
maculately pure and white (sukkam instead of sukham) and 
is compared to a human body cleansed of all impurities. 

It seems, from the few references given above, that the 
conception of Nibbana underwent changes during the period 

1 Saffiymta IV, p. 373, 111, p. 143. 2 Itivuttaka, p. 37. 

3 Saniyutta II, p. 124-6; Mah&nUldcsa, I, p. 132; Xvw., p. 124; 
Milindat p. 316. 

4 Majjhima, I, p. 509. 

5 Ct, Dhammapada, IQ'S: Nibbanaip paramaqi sukham. 
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of compilation of the Nikdyas and that there was a trend 
to assign to it a more positive than negative attributes. 

Is Nibbdna ananta-vinndna? 

An interesting exposition of Nibbana by equating it to 
infinite consciousness (yihndna) is found in a few stanzas, 
which appear in slightly changed wordings in different Pali 
texts\ 

The stanzas in the Kevaddha-sutta arc: - 
Vinhanam anidassanam anantani sabbato pabharn 
Ettha apo ca pathavi tejo na gadhati, 

Ettha dighan ca rassah ca anum thulam subhasubham. 
Ettha namah ca rupan ca asesam uparujjhati, 

Vinnanassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhati.* 

On a certain occasion a bhikkhu was advised by Buddha 
to put his question thus:—“What is that place where (distinc¬ 
tions like) water and earth, fire and air have no footing, where 
long and short, fine and coarse, good and bad, or name and 
form cease absolutely?*' instead of asking “Where do the four 
elements earth, water, fire and air disappear absolutely?” (The 
answer quoted above was given to it ) “H is vinnana (con¬ 
sciousness), which is signless, infinite^ and radiant on all sides^ 

1 Sutta-nipata, p. 1^8: 

Piinnii e’eva sail ca iiamarupan ca marisa 

clam me pullho pabrfihi, kalih’ clam iipai uijhali'^ 

Yatiha naman ca riipan ca asesam uparujjhali 
V'innanassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhali. 

Sarny tain. I, 13: 

Yaltha namaft ca rOpail ca asesam uparujjhati 
Patigham rupasafif&a ca ettha sa chijjati jafa ti. 

See also Vddna^ 1: Bodhivagga. 

2 Dlpha, 1, p. 223 ; Sion, Vil, in the 17H Q,. II, i. Majihima, 
p. 329 ; Papaficasudanh ly p. 4\3. 

3 Buddhaghosa says that it is infinite (ananta'i because it has no 
origin, no decay, no duration (sthiti) and no change. It should not 
however be confused with “viftflanJnaficayatanam." 

Cf. Majjhimay I, p. 329: Vifinanam anidassanam anantarp sabhato 
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{sabbato-pabhamY where all the distinctions mentioned 
above cease, and where the ( constituted ) vinfiana, after 
cessation, disappears’'. Buddhaghosa clears up the ambi¬ 
guity of the term vinfiana by saying that its meaning 
should be made on the basis of the root fta— to know, that 
which is to be known, i.e., Nibbana. He says that the 
first vinndna is another name for Nibbana^ while the second 
vinhdna is one of the five constituents. His interpretation, 
it seems, is based upon a few Nikaya passages. In the 
Majjhima Nikaya,^ the Brahmanimantanikasutta offers an 
explanation of the above quoted stanzas. In this sutta Buddha 


pabharn. Tam pathaviya pathavittena ananubhutam, apassa apattena 
ananubhutam, etc. The Papancasudani (II. p. 413) comments on it thus: 
—Padadvayena (i.e., vinnanam anidassanam) pi nibbanam eva vuttaip. 

Anantan ti tayidam upp2da-vaya-antarhitatta anantarp oama. Sabbato 

pabharn ti sabbato pabhasampannam. Nibbanato hi anho dhammo 
sappabhataro va jotimattaro parisuddhataro va pandarataro v£l 
n’attbi, etc. Cf. Samyuttat V. p. 275: Bhikkhu vivafcna cetas^ 
apariyooaddhena sappabb^sam cittam bhaveti, 

1 J. d'Alwis’ suggestion of ‘pabharn’ for ‘paham’ has been prefer¬ 
red here. For a note on this, sec Sacred Books of the Buddhists, II, p. 
283n. Buddhaghosa, it seems, preferred the word “Papam" (from 
Sanskrit Prapa-cashed on the roadside for providing passengers with 
water, Aufrccht, Abhi. Ratnamala, p. 283) to “Pabharn*’ more for main¬ 
taining the analogy between Nibbana and the sea mentioned just before 
this passage. 

2 Sum. ViL (/. //, 0., II, i), p. 33: Tattha viiSftatabban ti vinfianarp; 

nibbinass' ctaip namarp. With regard to the second ‘vihhana’, Buddha¬ 
ghosa says “Tattha vihhanan ti carimaka-vifinanam pi abhisankhara- 
vihhanan ti" (Cf. Vism., p. 689). He holds that the viphana, the last 
consciousness of an arhat is constituted {abhisankhara) and that it ceases 
like the llamc of a lamp to pass into a state of indistinguishability 
(apannakabhdva), Cf. Keith, op, cit, pp. 47. 48 where Prof. Keith 
points out that Prof. Franke’s attempt to prove that there is much of 
negativism in early Buddhism favours the view that Nibbana of early 
Buddhism was more idealistic than ncgativistic. See also O. Franke's 
notes on Nibbana in the xix, pp. 475-481. 

3 Majihima, 1, p. 326f. 
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criticises the claim of Baka Brahma that he is the supreme 
god, the creator, eternal, changeless, free from origin and 
decay and his state is that of the highest emancipation. 
Buddha points out to him that in the highest emancipated 
state totally disappear distinctions of phenomenal objects and 
thoughts, whether taken together or singly In justification 
of his above-quoted description of Nibbana as infinite, reful¬ 
gent, etc., he adds that the description was needed to counteract 
the current belief about the ne plus ultra state and eternality 
of Brahmaloka, otherwise, he would have preferred to speak 
of Nibbana as inexpressible only. In the Ahguttara Nikaya,' 
consciousness (vinnSna) is also described as brilliant white 
Ipabhassaram) . It is this pure white consciousness (citta) that 
is polluted by impurities (upakkilesa). This passage suggests 
that the constituted vifinana is the original pure state of mind, 
to which the perfect reverts after thoroughly purifying his mind 
of ail impurities by practice of meditation and equanimity. 
The question is whether by this pure white mind is meant by 
the first vinmm of the above quoted stanzas. The purified 
mind, it seems, corresponds to the unpolluted store-conscious¬ 
ness (alayavijnana) of the Yogacarins, and not the ultimate 
reality, Vijnaptimatrata. It should mean mental emancipation 
(cetovimutti. see above p. 270) of the Arhats. Ceto-vimutti is 
one of the two means for attaining perfection, but it is 
not identical with Nibbana, which is much higher than, 
and completely different from, pure vihMm. Ceto-vimutti 
is also described as supportless consciousness (apatiffhita- 
viMam, anarammana)- It is to be noted that unless 
mind is supportless, it cannot be pure and emancipated. 
After death, an Arhat on account of his ceto-vimutti attains 
Nibbana, which is indescribable. In the Samyutta NikSya* 
Buddha referring to the parinibbana of Vakkali bhikkhu said 


1 AAguitara, I, pp. 10, 257. 

2 Samyutta, III, p. 124. 
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that the wicked Mara was searching for the consciousness 
(vifinana) of Vakkali, who haii been just dead, and predicted 
that Mara’s attempt would not be successful because Vakkali 
had passed away (parinibbuto) with vinfiana, which needed no 
support (apatitthita). The sense of apatitihita^vimiam is 
given elsewhere in the Samyutta Nikaya^ where it is explain¬ 
ed as consciousness which arises only when attachment (ruga) 
to material elements of the body {rupa), and the other four 
constituents is removed. It is unconstituted, devoid of 
growth and independent of any cause and condition and 
hence free. Being free it is steady ; being steady it is happy ; 
being happy it is without any fear of change for the worse ; 
being fearless it attains parinibbana^ 

In commenting on this passage Buddhaghosa further says 
that an arhat can never have any thought-construction, 
(mahmna) in regard to the four elements or Nibbana or any¬ 
thing whatsoever, which a puthujjana or a non-arhat has. 
Buddhaghosa thus tries to show that Nibbana is inexpres¬ 
sible, infinite and that any attempt to establish a relation 
between it and an individual is a delusion of mind. From 
such interpretations of the Nikaya passages^ as well as from 


1 Samyutta, II, p. 65 ; III, pp. 53-61. 

2 Samyutta, 11, 66 ; III, 53 : Tad apatitthitarp vinfianam avirulham 
anabhisankharan ca vimuttaip. VimuUata (bitaip thitatta santusitam 
santusitatt^ na paritassati. Apantassan paccattaAAu parinibbayati. 

Samyutta, 111, p. 124; Dhp. /(, 1, p. 432 : appatitthitena ca vibnanena 
Godhiko Kulaputto parinibbulo. 

3 The Nikaya passages referred to here (Ma’ijhimat 1, p. 4) were 
not in harmony with Prof. Stcherbatsky’s theory and so they did not 
appeal to him. See his remarks in Con. of N., p. 42n. *Mannan&** 
of Buddhaghosa reminds us of one of the passages of the Prajiia- 
paramitds, in which it is said that all dharmas are like dreams and 
that Bodhisattvas *svapnam apt na manyante, svapnena na manyante, 
etc. ; see e. Pancavimiati-sdhasrikS, (A. S. B. ms.), leaves 225. 
399b: sarhsdrarfi samsarato na vikalpayati, nirvanam nirvanaio na 
vikalpayati and so forth. 
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his exposition of Nibbana in the Visuddhimagga^^ it will 
be apparent that. Buddhaghosa far from supporting nihi¬ 
lism, held that Nibbana was a transcendental, indescribable 
state. In fact, there was hardly any school of Buddhism, 
which favoured the view of annihilation, and so it seems that 
the opinions of scholars who supported annihilation do not 
rest on very sure foundations. Prof. La Vallee Poussin has 
criticised in detail the views of these scholars. He has given 
the gist of their views, showing the weak points in them, along 
with his learned dissertation on the interpretation of 
Nirvana.- 

Light is thrown on the above-quoted stanzas in a passage 
occurring in the Nibbdnasutta of the Uddna^, It runs as 
follows: — 

Aithi, bhikkhave. tad ayatanam yattha n eva pa{havf na 
apo na tejo na vayo na akasanancayatanam na vihhananahea- 
yatanarp na akincanhayatanam na n’evasafina-nasahhayata- 
nam nayam loko na paraloko na ubho candimasuriya, tad 
ahani, bhikkhave, n^eva agatim vadami na gatini na thilim 
na cutini na upapallim, appatiltham apavattam anaram- 
nianam eva tarn es’ev' anto dukkhassa ti.” 

[O bhikkhus, there is that space idyatanam) where do not 
exist earth, water, fire and air; nor spheres of infinite space, of 
infinite consciousness, of desirelessness, and of neither cons¬ 
ciousness nor non-consciousness ; neither this world nor next 
world, nor sun and moon, that, I say, is the end of suffereng, 
(i.e, Nibbana-dhatu), in which there is no coming or going, 
no continuity, no decay and no origin; it is supportless, free 
from rebirth, and basisless.] 

It is clear from this extract that Nibbana is not infinite 
consciousness (ufiantchvinndna) but that it is something trans¬ 
cendental, in which nothing of the phenomena has any 

1 Visrn.. p. 293-4. 

2 La Valk^e Poussin, Etudes sur Vhistone de rclii^hyns, 1925. 

3 Vddna (cd. by K. Saukrityayana), p.83. 
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place. By the use of the verb “atthV\ it shows that Nibbana 
is an ens and not a non-ens. 

Nibbana is an ens 

From the above discussion, it is clear that Nibbana can 
neither be the constituted consciousness even it be absolutely 
pure nor the infinite consciousness [vinnananahcayatana) of 
the sixth higher meditation (samapatti). It is something 
transcendental and unincluded in the universe' but in any 
case, it exists by itself and does not need any support. In 
the Dhammasahgani* and the Kathdvatthu^ it is compared to 
matter (rupa) inasmuch as matter (rupa) exists by itself and 
does not need any support but it differs from rupa because 
unlike riipa it is not subject to momentary changes. 

Nibbana is called a dhdtu or pada more or less conven¬ 
tionally, because the term dhdtu means that which upholds a 
being; it is an ens. described as immortality, haven of 
peace, non-receding place, other shore, island, etc, (amata- 
padam, santipadam, accuta‘thdnam. pdram, dipam etc).* All 
these terms indicate that Nibhana-dhatu is an ens. where 
disappears the constituted being after emancipation. In the 
liivuttaka^ occurs the following line: — 

"Atthi ajatam abhutam akatam asaftkhatam tasma jatassa 
bhutassa katassa sahkhatassa nissaranam panfiayatiti” 

(There exists the unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, un¬ 
constituted. hence, there is the possibility of emancipation 
(lit. exit) of the born, originated, made, constituted]. 

To the above, we may add the emphatic assertion of 
Nagasena "Atthi Nibbanam”® supported by a few similes. 
A common simile of Nibbana that it is like a vast ocean 

1 Lokuttara, apariyapanna. See Digha, III. pp. 239.247,275, 278 

2 Dhs; 1415,1418. 3 Kvu., IX. 5. 

4 Itivuttaka, ed. by R. Sankrityayana, p. 34. 

5 Itivuttaka, ed. by R. Sankrityayana, p. 37 ; UdSna, p. 84. 

6 Milindapahha, p. 273. 
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which does not show any increase or decrease, however much 
water may flow into it, so also does Nibbana, though countless 
arhots have entered into it from time immemorial. Nagasena 
also argues that one can see the vast mass of water in the 
ocean but no one can measure it so also is Nibbana. He goes 
a little further and says that though air is invisible, its 
existence is felt by the body of a common man so also is 
Nibbana, which though invisible is touched by the body of the 
wise. The fact that Nibbana is perceived by the perfect in 
the present life proves its reality. Like the sun seen by a 
blindman the moment his blindness is cured, Nibbana is 
visualised by the perfect Arhats as soon as they develop their 
eyes of knowledge. In the Samyuita Nikaya, the visualisation 
is thus expressed: — 

“Nirodho nirodho ti kho me bhikkhave pubbe ananussutesu 
dhammesu cakkhum udapadi hanam udapadi vijja udapadi 
aloko udapadi”. 

[O Bhikkhus, there arose in me clear vision, knowledge, 
perfect knowledge, illumination about the hitherto unknown 
(lit. unheard) dhamma called Nirodha.J 

From the references given above, there can be no doubt that, 
according to the early Buddhists, Nibbana does exist, but no 
description can be given of it because it is transcendental. It 
is not abhdvamdtra of the Sautrantikas. It is not also immanent 
in the universe nor it is annihilation of the non-Buddhists. 

Nibbanadhatu is described as of two kinds, viz., saupMi^ 
sesa 2 ind anupddisesa.^ Both denote perfect Arhats but the 
former is subject to pleasant and unpleasant feelings while the 
latter is completely free from them. A very common phrase 
referring to an Arhat is anupddisesdya nihbdna-dhdtuya 
parinihbuio. It means that an arhat passes from this world 
after finally ending his feelings etc. whatever was left. 

Resume: —Buddha has avoided any positive statement 
about Nirvana or Tathagata's state after death.® His first 


1 See above, p. 138, 
19 


2 See chapter XV. 
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Utterance about Nibhana or the Truth discovered by him is 
that “it is profound, hard to comprehend, serene, excellent, 
beyond dialectics, abstruse, and that it is only to be realised 
by the wise within one's own self”.' Nirvana is without origin 
and decay, disease and sorrow. 

Nirvana is not a state or an object to be attained. It is ever 
existing and is not produced by the eightfold path or thirty- 
seven Bodhipakkhiya dhammas (practices leading to full 
enlightenment). It comes to an exerting person as a Sash 
of light (obhdsa) and any exertion with intention to obtain it is 
futile but at the same time, exertion is needed to purify one’s 
mind and knowledge (citia-visuddhi and pahna-visuddhi). 
Hence, the latter two are the fruits of exertion, and not 
Nibbana, which is ever existing. A person, who 
has risen to the highest stage of meditation, in which 
there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness (n’eva- 
samdndiannd) or even beyond, i.e..the stage in which one has 
nearly brought to an end his consciousness (sanfidvedayita- 
nirodhd), a state almost akin to death, is not assured of reali¬ 
zing Nibbana if he is unable to get rid of his thought-cons¬ 
tructions although he has achieved the highest possible mental 
purification through meditation. He is not a samma-nibbu- 
nadhimutto (i.e. one who has attained the true emancipa¬ 
tion) because his mind is not dissociated from the fetter of 
the notion of N’evasahnandsahhd or Sanndvedayitanirodha. 
This implies that Nibbana cannot be attained through mere 
meditation, however high and subtle it may be, nor by any 
other exertion, though such exertions are indispensable 
for the realisation of the Truth. Buddha has elaborately 
dealt with the various forms of exertions and medita¬ 
tions. preparatory to the realisation of Nibbana, but 
the keynote of all his teachings for reaching the summum 
bonum is that a person must completely eradicate from his 


I Majihima, 1, p. 167. 
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mind the notion of individuality, the existence of his self,—it 
was the realisation alone of anatta or pudgala sunyatd that can 
confer the knowledge of the Truth. Throughout the Nikdyas, 
Buddha has harped on this theme, which forms the fundamental 
basis of his teaching (mulapariydya). in fact, by ignorance 
(dvijja) he means the notion of I-ness and Mine-ness and it is 
for the eradication of this notion he formulated the four truths 
{dukkham samudayam nirodham maggam) including the for¬ 
mula of paficcasamuppada. By these truths he tried to educate 
his disciples in such a way that they might rise above the 
notion of individuality and not seek to establish any relation 
of themselves with the worldly objects or even meditations or 
spiritual attainments. This relation, which he regarded as 
kama (desire), was limited not only to worldly objects like 
wealth, property, relatives and friends, or robes and begging 
bowl, but also to spiritual acquisitions like abliinnds (six higher 
powers), ihanas (meditations) and samdpattis (higher medita¬ 
tions). He insists that a disciple must not put himself in 
any relation to what he has seen, heard, thought and known 
(ditfha, suta^ muta, vinnataY or must not take any interest 
even in generalisations such as identity (ekatta\ difference 
(ndnatta), or the sum-totality (sabbam) of worldly objects. 
He must not imagine that he is extending his feeling of amity 
(mettd) and of compassion (koruna) to all beings as that would 
lead to the notion of two entities, the self of the person exercis¬ 
ing love (mettd) or compassion (karund) and the self of the be¬ 
ing to be loved or pitied. It is often said that the world should 
be looked upon as substanceless {sunnato lokarn avekkhassiif, 
A Buddha or a Tathagata is above love or compassion. He 
lives without giving attention to the characteristics of objects 
and internally he maintains sunhatd^. All that the Tathagata 
has said is associated with sunnaid^. Lastly, one must not 

1 Maphima, III, p. 30: DiUhe.sule mute vifiBate anupEyo anissito 

appatibaddho vippamutto, etc. Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 3; Suttanipdta, p. 178 

2 SuttanipSta, p. 217. 3 Majihima,Uh pAU. 

4 Saipyutta, II, p. 267. 
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even think of Nihbana as an ideal perfect state to be attained 
by him. It is a wrong view to hold that he has attained quie¬ 
tude, he is without upuciana ; his thirst is quenched.* Such 
effacement of self is the crux of Buddha's leaching and is the 
only means to destroy attachment, hatred and delusion 
{rai>LU (Ioslu niofia) and to realise the Truth, the Nihbana, and 
thereby to become a Tathagata. In Mahayana texts Nirvana 
or Tatiiagata is interpreted as oneness, non-duality {advaya 
advaidhikaram), though there is no conception of two 
entities, real or unreal. In Pali texts therefore the problem 
of non-duality is not mentior ed. Nihbana is described as 
one and only one and that it is of one taste (ekarasa). 
Nibbana, according to the Buddhists of all times, is 
absolutely different from evcr\thing worldly or constituted. 
To remove the last vestige of notion that consciousness 
{vihndna) continues to exist in Nibbana. there are in the 
Sutta Nipdta, a few stanzas, which clear up the ambiguous 
statement found in the stanzas of the Kevaddhasutta^ In the 
latter, it is stated that there is the Consciousness (Vinnam), 
which is infinite, signless and all-shining, and in which all 
distinctions like material and non-material constituents {ndma- 
rupa) of a being as also, earth, water, air and fire have no 
place and in which there is no dichotomization like long and 
short, gross and subtle, good and bad. Buddhaghosa 
bypasses the plain meaning of vinhdna and explains it as 
that which is to be known, i.e., the Truth, the Nibbana. 
The infinite consciousness is acquired by a person who 
reaches the sixth stage of higher meditation {samapaiti) but 
in this state also non-material constituent {vihndna) docs not 
totally disappear, and so ‘‘infinite consciousness’' of Kevaddha- 
suttah2i% been interpreted in another way.^ In the stanzas 
of the Suttanipdta it has been made clear that the constituted 
consciouness of a perfect Arhat disappears without leaving 


I Majjhima, 11, p. 237. 
3 See above, p. 285. 


2 vSee above p. 283. 
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any trace like the flame of a lamp extinguished by a gust 
of wind, and that nothing can be predicated of the unconsti- 
tuted parinibbana state of an Arhal. That state is inex¬ 
pressible. Its reality is however admitted in Pali texts, in 
which it has been argued that like air though invisible is felt 
by the Arhats. It is not just void (sunnarn) but it is some¬ 
thing which is predicateless {suhhata) The earlier or later 
Buddhist texts except those of the Yogacara School do not 
go beyond it in describing Nibbana. 

Nirvana or the truth or the Reality discovered by Buddha 
mentioned above is beyond any discussion (atarkavacara). 
It can be realised only by the wise within one’s own self. 
Buddha admonished his disciples or inquirers repeatedly 
to refrain from putting him questions, relating to the 
ultimates, which were unanswerable (avyakrta) and which 
if answered would convey a wrong impression to one who 
had not reached a very high stage of perfection. Inspite of 
his disinclination to describe Nirvana, there, are in the Nikayas 
stray hints which permit us to draw some inferences. 
The discourses dealing with Nirvana may be divided into two 
classes, ethical and metaphysical, and the former may be sub¬ 
divided into negative and positive. 

(i) Ethical, negative :—Nirvana is the end of desire or 
thirst for worldly objects or existences; it is the eradication 
of attachment (rdga), ill will (dvesa) and delusion (moha) ; it 
is the removal of all impurities (kleias and dsravas) by raedi- 
tational and other practices; it is the removal of ignorance 
(avidyd); it is an end of repeated existences; it is the cessation 
of all thought-constructions (vikalpa) ; it is the absence of 
worldly attributes (u pad hi); it is not associated with happiness 
or unhappiness or indifference, it is non-mental, it has no 
basis, no cause. 

(ii) Ethical, positive:—Nirvana is perfection in ilia, 
samddhi and prajhd, i.e , the eightfold path ; it is realised by 
exertion (tapas), purity {brahmacarya) and comprehension of 
the four truths; it is perfection in four smrtyupasthdna (mind- 
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fulness) practices; it is arhathood in which all the ten hindra¬ 
nces {samyojanas) arc eliminated ; it is peace and quietude; 
it is the place from which there is no fall; it is deathless, 
the place of bliss and perfect passionlcssncss. 

(iii) Metaphysical :—is eternal and fixed and 
beyond the scope of discursive and discriminatory thoughts. 
It is homogenous. It has neither origin nor decay. 
It is without past, present or future. It is unlimited and 
unsurpassable, unfathomable and immeasurable. It is un¬ 
conditional and unconstituted (asamskrta). It is the freedom 
of mind and intellect. It is supramundane (lokottara) and 
beyond the three spheres of existence Kama, Rupa and Arupa 
(apariydpanna). It is beyond the fourfold propositions, i.e., it 
cannot be said to exist, not exist, or both exist and not exist, 
or neither exist nor not exist.’ 


1 Sec Infra, p. 297. 
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The CoDCeption Of Tatbagata 

The usual expression, in which (jautaina Buddha is referred 
to, in the Pali texts, is ^'Tutha^r^ctto arafuitn SiWWiasambnddho" 
(Tathagata the perfect the fully enlightened)'. The description 
found in the Nikdyas is generally as follows: Tlie Tathagata 
is fully aware of the nature of the live constituents (kliandfuis) 
of a being, their origin and decay ; he is completely free from 
all thought-constructions and mental aberrations, including 
the notions of I-ness, Minc-ness, Egoism and other mental 
proclivities* ; he is endowed with ten supernormal powers 
(balaY and four kinds of infallibility {vesdrajja)'; he is the 
embodiment of clear vision, perfect knowledge, immaculate 
dhannas, absolute purity ; he is the propoundcr of the Truth, 
guide for the welfare of all beings, bestower of immortality 
and lord of dhannaY- In such descriptions, no distinction 

1 See, ( Majifiitna, I, p. IT). 

2 Majjhinia, 1. p. 486 : latliajzHlo sahharnannilanan] sabhamathi- 
lanam sabha-ahimkara-mamimkara-mananiisayanani khaya viragii caga 
patinissagga anupadii vimutli» li. 

3 See pp, 0‘>7l for list. 1 he ten halas arc (I) 

(2) r+sii» (3) ^rRTPigf^siT., (4) 

•TTfSTT-* (5) (6) (7) WTIH- 

(9) (10) I 

4 Ihc lour Vesarajjas arc n74jfrf4’Tr4ff44?rT7?iq; ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) o ( 4 ^ 

5 Ibid., I, p. Ill ; Ill, pp. 195. 224: cakkhublmlo lumabhul.. 
dhammabhOto brahmabhOto vaU& pavatta atthassa ninneta amatassa 
dSttH dhammas&mi Tath&gato. 



2% the: coNCEpnoN or taihagata 

is made between the terms *'Samniasambuddha’^ and 
“Taihagata” 

There is another stock passage in the Nikayas'. in which 
‘Tathagaia’ is mentioned in connection with the formula of 
the law of causation (paficca&amuppudu or Ulappacayaid). 
Buddhaghosa- comments on this passage saying that it is a 
lormula of sameness {tcithata)- A set of causes and conditions 
cannot but produce the same effect. The relation between 
cause and effect is non-changing {ananha) and non-different 
(iivitatha). The law of causation is universal and applicable 
as much to the birtli and death of a worldly being as also to 
the origin and non-origin of Tathagatas. It is this law which 
is comprehended and preached by the Tathagatas. Hence 
whoever masters and teaches this uniform (tathd) law of 
causation is a Tathagata. 

In the Sumah^ala^vildsitn, Buddhaghosa has dilated on the 
term ‘Tathagata”^ in his traditional manner thus: The Tatba- 
gatas are those who come {tathd dgato) in the same way as 
the previous Tathagatas, i.c., all of them embraced the recluse- 
life, went through a long and arduous process of self- 
abnegation, perfected themselves in the highest meditation, 
and ultimately realised the Truth. After rendering benefit to 
countless human beings, they passed away from the mortal 
world (tathd ^ato). They realised the same and unchangeable 
(tathalakkhana) Truth. They comprehended and propound¬ 
ed the same four aryan truths (ariyasacedni—tathddhamwa). 
i hey visualised the phenomenal world in the same manner 
(tathddassltd). They spoke the truth {tmhdvddild) only from 
the day of attainment of Ihulhi to Mahdpahnibbdna They 
acted according to their words (tathdkdritd). They surpassed 
(abhibhavaithena) all beings of the highest heaven or the 

1 See, c.g., Samyutta, 11. p. 25f.: jalipaccaya jaramaranam uppatfa va 
unuppada va tathaeatanam thita va sa dhalu diiammatthitatS dhamma- 
niyamata idappaccavata. Tarn Talhagalo abhisarnbujjhati... . deseti etc. 

2 p. 511. 3 rv/., pp. 66-8. 
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lowliest hell, and lastly they realised the same truth (tathaya 
^ato), which governs the world. 

In the Nikayas, there is another and more often repeated 
passages, dealing with the fourfohi indeterminable problems, 
viz-, whether a Tathagata exists after death or not? The 
problems are put thus: 

(i) Hoti Tathagata parant tnaram til (Docs Tathagata 
(henceforth abbreviated as T.) exist after death?) 

(ii) Na hoti T. param marand til (Docs T. not exist 
after death?) 

(iii) Hoti ca na ca h(tti T. param marand til Docs T. 
both exist and not exist after death?) 

(iv) N*eva hoti na na hoti T. param marand til) Does T. 
neither exist nor not exist after death?' 

In the Pali texts though the problems have been treated 
as inexplainable and not conducive to the welfare 

of beings, there are a few expositions. In the Samyutta 
Nikdya^ the problems have been treated in the same manner 
as the question about the existence of a permanent or im¬ 
permanent soul. The fourfold problems first raise the 
question whether the “Tathagata” and his “Constituents’* 
ikhananas) are separate entities, one related to the other in 
some way. Making the assumption that the Tathagata and 
Khandhaa are separate entities, the issues discussed arc, 

(a) whether rupa or vedana or sanna or vinnana is 
Tathagata? 

(b) whether T. is in rupa, vedaua etc. 

(c) whether T. is different from rupa. vedaha etc. 

(d) whether rupa. vedana etc. all taken together arc T. 

(e) whctlicr T is devoid of rupa, vedana etc. (arupi, 
avedano, asanni, asamkharo, avinnano). 

The answer to each of these questions evidently could be 
nothing but no }\ eiam. 


1 See also AKV. v. 22. 


2 Samyutta, iV, p. 382f. 
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From (he available expositions of these problems, it is 
apparent that (he underlying reason for negating all the four 
propositions is that the enquirers, who seek a solution of the 
problems, labour under the misconception that the Tathagata 
is an individual, a composite of khandhas, and that the only 
dilTcrcnce between a common man and a Tathagata is that 
the former is composed of live impure and the latter 

of pure {andsava) constituents. The four problems hinge on 
the question whether the Tathagata has a personality, which 
becomes pure by sustained spiritual culture through ages and 
continues after muhdparinibbiuui. The existence of personality 
is not admitted in Buddhism, and so the only course left is to 
remain silent about the personality, for any answer, positive 
or negative, will be misleading like saying that the colour 
of a sky flower is red or blue. To put it in another way. the 
question is whether Nibbdna is eternal existence and whether 
the Emancipated Being retains his individuality after demise. 
Buddha deliberately left such questions unanswered and said 
that the ultimate end of an emancipated being was a matter 
of inner realisation only by the wise, the perfect. 

It is worth while to know how the great MaJhyamika 
philosopher, Nagarjuna. solved the fourfold problems. Nagar- 
juna opens his chapter on Tathagatupcink^id by stating first 
the position of his opponents, particularly, the Sarvastivadins. 
He summarises their position thus: The Tathagata. while a 
Bodhisatlva, passed through innumerable existences, develop¬ 
ing great compassion and expediency, acquiring knowledge, 
and realising non-duality. During these existences he 
collected immense merits by rendering tlie utmost services 
to all beings, wlio were dearer to him more than the only son 
to his father. He ultim*iicly attained omniscience by compre¬ 
hending the truth {tattvam) underlying the worldly dlninnas, 
for which he is called a Tathagata. 


t M. Kr., ch. XXll. 
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Nagarjuna argues that if the reality of Tathagata is 
admitted by his opponents then they should also admit the 
continuity of existence {bhavasantati). in this case, of the 
Bodhisattva who ultimately became a Tathagata. It would 
imply the admission of the existence of a soul or individua¬ 
lity. which, points out Nagarjuna. would prove their vast 
ignorance. 

Nagarjuna’s line of reasoning can only be understood if 
bis conception of reality and unreality is known beforehand. 
He defines real existence (svabhava) as ever existing, 
unchangeable and can never be combined with anything 
unreal or changing. To him, unreality is non-existent like 
things seen in a dream or an image on a mirror or a sky- 
flower. On this background, are to be understood the 
arguments of Nagarjuna. 

In order to establish the existence of, or reality of the 
Tathagata, Nagirjuna says, it should be shown that the 
Tathagata 

(a) is the same as the constituents {skandhas), or 

(b) is different from the skandhas, or 

(c) & (d) is in the skandhas or vice versa, or 

(e) is possessed of the skandhas {skandhavdn). 

He contends that none of the five propositions is true, and so 
the existence or reality of the Tathagata cannot be established. 
His detailed arguments are as follows: — 

There are two sets of skandhas. viz., the usual five consti¬ 
tuents (rupa, vedanS. etc.) and the five acquisitions of a 
Tathagata. viz., perfection in moral precepts, meditations, 
knowledge, emancipation, and insight and knowledge of 
emancipation {iila, samadhi, prajhi, vimukti, vimuktijhSna- 
dariana). As the second set of skandhas is not applicable 
to all beings. N&garjuna takes up the question of the identi¬ 
fication of the first set of skandhas with Tatbigata and shows 
how it is untenable. 
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Is f. identical with the 'skandhas ? 

Nagarjuna (henceforth abbreviated as N.) says that if 
T. be identical with skandhas. it would be like identifying 
fire with firewood, in other words, action and actor become 
one and the same; further if T., the Pure Being, on account 
of its identity with skandhas, would also be subject to origina¬ 
tion and destruction. Both of these are not acceptable. 

Is T. separate from the skandhas} 

N. says, if T. and the substantial cause (updddfia- 
skandhas) be separate, it would be like fire as not being 
dependent on lirewood. If fire be separate from firewood, it 
need not be ignited, proving thereby the futility of exertion 
{drambha vaiyarthatn). Likewise if T. be without any cause 
(anupculdna), it would follow that one could become a T. 
without exertion. Again if T. be separate from the consti¬ 
tuents. he would be without the characteristics of skandhas 
(askandhalak^ana). Hence, it cannot be established that the 
T. and the skandhas are separate entities. 

N. then argues if the separateness of T. and skandhas 
cannot be established, there cannot arise the other possi¬ 
bilities, viz.t skandhas arc in T.; T is in skandhas: T. is 
possessed of skandhas. Thus, N. concludes that the T. can 
neither be proved as identical with skandhas nor separate 
from them, and hence there is no T., the T. who is generally 
supposed to be the ultimate perfect state of a being. Further, 
as there is no continuity of a being (bhavasantati), it cannot 
be established that the same being has become a T. 

Does T. exist relatively? 

It may be contended by some that though it is not possible 
to establish directly the existence of T.. it may be shown that 
T. exists with reference to something else, v/z.. basic cause 
(updddna), of which T. is an image, a reflection of pure 
skandhas similar to the reflection of an object seen on a 
mirror. N. refutes this contention by saying that 
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From the above it follows that a thing, which is not taken 
up by something else, cannot be regarded as upaddna, N. 
says: now that it has been established that T. was non¬ 
existent before the acquisition of skandhas, and that T., in 
fact, did not take up the skandhas, then, is it proper to 
regard a thing as a cause of some other thing even if the latter 
does not receive the former (in some shape or other). Hence, 
the skandhas should not be regarded as the cause of T. A 
thing not taken up by something else cannot cannot be called 
a cause iupdddna) of the latter. As there is nothing without 
substantial cause (nirupadana), there can be no Tathagata.* 

The T., when examined in the five fold ways" (i.e, identity, 
difference, etc.), has been shown as neither existing by itself 
isvabhdvatah), nor with reference to the skandhas {^upaddnas) 
(i.e. parabhdvatah). Moreover the skandhas themselves are 
non-existent, because they arc dependently originated {prafitya 
samutpannatvdt).^ 

The above arguments are based on Mahayanic 
sunyatdvdda, of which Nagarjuna is an exponent. The 
2§unyatavadins do not admit the earthly existence of 
Buddhas, who, according to them, are created forms or 
apparitions of the real and eternal Tathagatas, identified 
with the ever existing Truth. Nagarjuna is not prepared to 
admit the contention of the Sravakayanists that a Bodhisattva 
after countless existences becomes a Buddha as did Gautama 
Buddha, who in his last existence, was composed of five 


1 This may be cleared up by the following simile : Earth is normally 
the material cause of a jar. But unless a quantity of earth is taken up 
and converted into a jar, it cannot be called the cause of the jar. When 
earth remains unutilised, it is not the material cause of the jar; and the 
existence of the jar cannot be asserted. From this, N.*s conclusion is 
that there is neither the material cause nor the jar. 

2 Cf. M. Vr.. p.435: 9 W *1^: 


I 

3 For detailed arguments see M. Kr„ ch. IV. 
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constituents. The Sravakayanists uphold the view that after 
mahaparimbbana, Buddhas lose their individuality and become 
Tathagaias. indistinguishable from the eternal Truth,^ and 
they do not admit the existence of a persisting entity 
ipudgala) in a being apart from the ever changing consti¬ 
tuents. and any question about the existence of the Tathagata 
after his passing away from mortal world really raises the 
issue whether there is any persisting entity in a being, and 
whether that entity continues to exist after the being is 
absolutely cleansed of his impurities, attains emancipation 
and passes away for ever. To put it in another way, does 
the entity (pudgeda) exist in Nirvana eternally, or not? 
As the existence of that entity—the personality of beings—is 
denied, the question whether there is a Tathagata (the person) 
after his demise cannot arise, and any answer, if given, 
would be misleading, and so it is safer and better to leave 
it as avydkata or anirvacanlya, 

The Tathagata is beyond the scope of knowledge. The 
only positive statement that can be made about him 
is that he is pure knowledge devoid of all conceptions 
inirvikalpajndna). The Mahayanists also admit the reality 
of the Tathagatas^ but do not make any statement about 
their attributes {ni^prapaned). They further state that those, 
who claim to have seen his form (rupa) and acted according 
to his words, are really making wrong exertions. The real 
Buddhas are to be seen in their universal body (dharmakaya) 
and as the eternal Truth {dharmatd). Those who do not 


1 According to the Theravadins and Sarvftstiv&dins, NirvlQa exists 
but is devoid of any individuality. It is like the sea of one taste, one 
colour etc. and in which all rivers of different names, colours, tastes 
lose their individual characters. 

2 M. Vr.. p.443: ^ ^ 
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realise this fact can never know the real Buddha*. From 
the above discussions, it may be concluded that according 
to the Buddhists of all ages, whether Sravakayanists or 
Mabayanists, Nirvana, the abode of Tathagatas, is one and 
the same; it is transcendental and beyond all conceivable 
attributes ; it is oneness in which there is no individuality. 


1 M-*'r..P-448:^ , 

If *nw: i 

5T m fJrJrrl^rff ii 
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Anatta 96, 137, 229f, 291, 301 
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Ahga 118, 120, 122 
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AhgulimSla, life of, 123 
Anityata, exposition of, 242-4 
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Antnnantika 37, 47f 
Antaraparinibbayi 251 
Anuruddha 106, 132 
Anusaya (seven) 146, 150 
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Apana (in Anga) 123n 
Apara Brahman 19, 23 
Aparagodana 80 
Apanyapanna (Nibbana) 162 
Apatitt-hitaviiinana 285-6 
Appana (in jhana) 173, 184f 
Apratisamkhyanirodha 272f, 277 
Ardhapluta 265n 
Arada Kalama 24, 88 
Arhat 43, 141, 252, 293. 365-7 
Arhathood, two ways of attain¬ 
ment of, 270-1 
Ariyasacca, meaning of, 141 
Aruni 15 
Arupadhatu 196f 
Arupavacara 60n, 152 ; (citta) 

203-4 

Aruppas (four) 176f 
Asahkhata (three) 272f 
Asahkharaparinibbayi 264 
Asafiniviida 37, 53 
Ascetic piactices 153 
Asita (r^i) 8If 
Asoka 35n, 117 
Assaji 96f 
Assaka 125 

Assalayana (paribbajaka) 71 
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A^vaghosa 118, 126 
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Atman, 14, 44; refutation of, 
229; definition of, 235 
Atreya 19 
Atthaka 1 
Avanti 118 
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Avijjri 92 ; exposition ol\ 221 
Aviruddhaka 75 
Ayahbiilika 76 
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Bahvrica 1 

Bala (five) 249 ; (ten) 295 
Barhaspalya 34, 53, 61 
Bavari (ascetic) 125 
Bhaddii Kapilani . 

Bhaddiya 96, 106 
Bhallika 93 
Bharadvaja 1 
Bhava, meaning of, 226f 
Bhavasantali 228, 299 
Bhavaugacitta 208f 
Bhik§acarya 21 
Bhik§u*sutra 76 
Bhoganagara 130 
Bhutavijja 2 
Bhfgu 2, 4 
Bimbisara 101, 120 
Bindusara 21 

Bodhipakkhiya-dhamma 130, 147, 
246-51 
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of, 84; meditation of, 92; 
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of, 3 ; goal of, 4-5 ; (rsis) 6 
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Brahmanism, opposition to, I 
Brahmajfilasutta, heretical doc¬ 
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Brahmavihara (four) 174f, 251 
Brahmayu (teacher) 124 
Buddha, dispute of Devadatta with. 
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last journey of, 128 : new 
teaching of, 133-4 ; route of, 130 


Buddhaghosa 150, 153 
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compared to, 22f 
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Canipa 120, 122, 132 
Can<;la Pajjota (king) 116, 119 
Cahki 65 
Caraka 70f 
Carviika 34 
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CetO“Vimutti 270, 278, 285 
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Citta-vippayutta 144, 290 
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Khandha 
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Dakkinftgiri Il5 
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Dandapani 83 

Dar sanamarga 254. 257-9; ex¬ 
position in Kathavatthu oC 
259 

Devadatta 107f; five rules of, 
156 

Devadhammika 75 
Devakulankula 262 
Devayana 67 

DhammacakkappavattanasiUta 135 
Dhammakathika 114 
Dhammanusuri 254f, 270 
Dharmakaya 303 
Dharmatii 303 

Dhatu 194, 274, 288f ; exposi¬ 

tion of, 211-2 
Dhlsaiia 34 

Dhutahga 153 ; for nuns, 158 
Dhutavada 155 

Dfghanakha (paribbajaka) 126 
DTpafikara Buddha 781* 
Diiihadhammanihbanavada 37, 61 
DiU^tppatla 270 
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Ditthivisuddhi, attainment of, 144 
Dravya (according to Kosa) 
273, 288 

Dukkha (seven kinds) 137; ex¬ 
position of, 244 
Dukkhata (three kinds) 245 
Dynamic nature of a being 17, 
215, 278 

Ekabjji (Ekavieika) 261-2 
Ekaccasassatavada (four) 40f 
Ekanala (village) 116 
Elements (mahabhiila), inseparable, 
243 

Famine at Verafija, 116 
Fatalism, doctrine of, 29 

Gandhara 118 
Gahga 6 

Ganthadhura 276 

Garhapatya (sacrificial fire) 10 

Gavampati 99n 

Gaya 131 

Gaya^ir^ Hill 89 

Gayatri 4 

Ghosaka (sett-bi) 128 
Godavari 125 
Gopa 83 
Gotamaka 75 
GotrabhQ 253f 
GrdhrakQta 125 

Hadayavatthu 207 
Heretical order 103 
Hermits 66 
Hiranyagarbha 11 
Hotr 4, 10 

Idappaccayata 13, 215, 221 
Iddhipada (four) 247f 
Ikfivaku 3 

Indriya (five) 194, 248, 256 
I-ness 231, 291 
I^vara 19 
Jambudipa 80 


Janussoni 65, 125 

Jatila 75f; conversion of, 100 

Javana (citta) 209 

Jetavana, gift of, 109, 125 

Jhana 61, 92, 143, 160, 291 ; 

practices of, 288-92 
Jivaka, life of, 188 
Jivaiman 133 228 
Jivitendriya 198 

Jyoliska (banker), conversion of, 
118 

Kalyariamilta (prec'eplor) 145, 

164, 179 

Kamavacara, classification of 

beings of, 60n 

Kamma 17. 68, 134, 242 ; theory 
of, 240-2 ; three kinds of, 241 
Kammaphala, 18 
Kammatthana (forty) 162, 165 ; 

mental leanings for, 183 
Kanauj 116 

Kandaramasaka (heretic) 126 
Kapilavastu 77, 131 
Kasia 132 

Kasina (ten) 165; meaning of, 
165n 

Kassapa 2, 6, 100 
Kaukkutika 76 
Kausthila 126 
Kayasakkhi 270 
Keniya rsi, conversion of, 122f 
Khandhas (five) 137, 144, 194f; 
order of. 211 : santana of, 50 ; 
Tathagala not related to, 
297-300 

KhayafiSna 92, 214 
Khema (queen) 127 
Khujjutara 128 
Kiriya (citta) 208f 
Kiriyavada 242 
KisagotamI 86 

Kolamkola (Kulankula) 261-2 
Koliyans 81, 112, 113 
Korakhattiya (heretic) 126 
KosambI 114f, 126f, 132 
KrsigrSma 89 
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Krsi Bharadvaja, conversion of, 
115 

Ksana (sixteen) 256 
ICsanikalva 138 ; exposition of, 
242-4 

Kusinagara 131 

K-iitadanta (teacher) 5, 65, 121 
Kutrigarasala 124 
Kutuhalasala 73 

Lahghaka 75 

Laiikfivatara on samanhaphala 
262 

Licchavi 124f, 131 
Lokadhatu 

Lokvayata 34, 53, 61 
Lumbinivana 81 

Magandiyii 75, 115 
Magga (atthahgika) 139f 
M a ha brahma 93 
Mahakaccayana 116f, 127 
Mahakappina 127 
Mahrikaj(yapa, life of, 102-3 
Mahiikotthita 126 
Mahali (Licchavi) 124 
Mahanania 91, 117 
Mahapajapali 86, 105, 113f 
Mahaparinibbilna 303 
Mahasnla (brahmana) 5 
Mahavastu, Buddha’s life in, 77 
Mahavira 27 

Mahe^vara, prakrti originated 
from, 23 
Mahinda 117 
Majjhima Patipada 133 
Makkarakata forest 117 
Makkhali Gosala 74 ; doctrines 
of, 29f 
Malla 131 

Mallika (queen) 231 
Maluiikyaputta 230 
Manimekhalai 30 
Manu (first sacrificcr) 4 
Manu^jyakulankula 262 
Maudgalyayana 135 ; conversion 
of, 102 


Medical aid 119 
Medicine, science of, 140 
Meditation, candidate for, 180; 
prehminaries to, 184 ; sub¬ 
jects of, 164f: successive steps 
in, 185 

Megha Miinava 77f 
Mental training, graduated course 
in, 159 

Mcttabhfwann 126, 150 
Middle country, defined, 80 
Middle Path 95, 133f ; exposition 
of, 142-7 

Migaramatupasada 122 
Mithila 124 

Morals in Upanisads 21-2 
Moral precepts (twcnlyone) 148 
Mucilinda 93 

Mfilasarvastivada 75f, 127 
Muni 67 
Mutlacara 68 

Nacikelas 17 
Naccaka 75 
Nagasena 289 
Nanda 106 

Nandamata (two) 121 
Nalaka (Naradatta) 81 
Nalngiri, subjugation of, 108 
Neranjara 89 

Nibbana (Nirvana), 115, 154, 228, 
279f ; compared to rupa, 288 ; 
ethical attributes of, 293-4; 
highest happiness, 282 ; infinite 
286 ; metaphysical attributes 
of, 294; not anantavinftana, 
283-8; not annihilation, 281, 
287; not immanence, 281 ; 
not a state or object, 290; 
perceived by the wise, 289; 
positive and negative attributes 
of, 282; real, 282-3, 287-8; 
what is, 279 ; whether pudgala 
in, 303 

Nihbedhabhagiya 54, 162 
Nigant-has 68 
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NiganUia Natapulta 74, 120; 

doctrines of, 311 
Nigrodha 72-3 

Nimitta (patibhaga, uggaha) 166 
Nirodha 138, 147 ; anupadisesa 
139 ; apratisainkhya 272 ; 
saupadiscsa 289 ; pralisainkhya 
272 ; timeless 2721 , not a 
dhatu or dravya 278 
Nissayas (lour) 154 
Ni'varanas 146 

Nuns, formation of order of, 105 
Okkaka 3 

Faecaya (tweniyfour) 2l7t 
Fakativadin 216 

Pakudha Kaccayana 74 ; doctrines 
of, 35 

Palibodha (to meditation) (ten) 
163 

Panini 75f 

Panfta 139, 193; exposition of, 
144-7 

-dhura 255 

-vimutti 267f, 270, 278 

-visuddhi 290 

Paramalman 14, 133 
Fa rami (ten) 79n 
Paribbajaka 62, 70f, 120 

-&rama 73 

-molibaddhu 73 

Parikamma-nimitta 185 
Faiileyvaka forest 115 
Pasenadi I Ilf, 5f. 122f 
PStaligama I28f 
Patibhaga-nimitla 173, I84f 
Paticcasainuppiida 92, 135f, 296 ; 

exposition of, 214-28 
Fatikaputla (heretic) 126 
Patiinokkha 15lf 
Patipada (four) 161, 254 
Patisambhida 126, 267 
Patisandhi 208f, 220f 

-cilta 220f 

- vinliana 240 

Pdva 131 
Payiiga 6 

Perception, process of, 208-9 


Pessimism 191 

PhaJgu (river) 6 

Pilgrimage, toui places of, 131 

Pindola Bbaradvaja 111, 126 

Pirigiya 125 

Pipphaiimiinava 102 

Pisacii 75 

Pitryana 67 

Pluia 265n 

Prakrti 231, 40. 141, 216, 229 
Pravargya (in sacrifice) 10 
PraviHjin 67 

Preceptor (spiritual), qualifications 
ol, 179 

Pratisan»kh>a-nirodha 2721 ; mean¬ 
ing of, 275 

Priests lor sacrifices, selection 
of, 10 

Pubbararna 122 
Pudgala 197, 231, 303 

-siinyata 291 

Pukkusa 80 
Punnabhadda 75 
Purana (coin) 78 
Purana Kassapa 74, 124; doctrines 
of, 28 

Purisamedha 1, 3 

Purna Maitrayaniputra 97 

Purohita 64 

Purva Vidcha 80 

Puskarasati (king) I18f 

Puthujjarta 141 ; meaning of. 25.3 

Rujagaha 120f, 132 
Rohula 86, 105 
Rammaka 78 
Rastrapalapariprccha 127 
Rutlhapala, conversion of, 127 
Rebirth, not transmigration, 227f 
Reel use, life of, 21 
Religion. post-Vedic, 9 
Revata Khadiravaniya (brother of 
Sariputta) 126 

Saccaka (Licchavi teacher) 125 
Sacrifices (Brahmanic) 10; (full 
moon and new moon) 11 ; 
(Vcdic) 9 
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Saddhanusari 254-7, 270 
Saddhadhura 255 
Saddhavimutta 255, 270 
Sagala 127 

Sakadagami 121, 141, 252, 263 
Sakcla 132 
Sakuludayi 73 
SakKnyaditthi 141, 260 
Sakyans 80f, 106, 112f ; dispute 
of Koliyans with, 111-2 
Salavat! (courtesan) 118 
Samadhi 130 ; meaning of, 159n ; 
kinds of, 160-2 

Saniana-Brahmana 36, 62, 73 
Samapatti 54. 291 
Samavat! (queen) 115, 126 
Sambojjhahga (seven) 249f 
Sainkhata 278 ; meaning of, 193 
SOrukhya 23, 40, 216, 229 
Sammuti 193 
Sampaticchana (citta) 209 
Samyaprasa 1, 3 
Satnyojana 146, 253 
Sanjaya Bclatf-hiputta 74 ; doctri¬ 
nes of, 33 
^lahkara 18n 
Sahkassa 116 

Safikhara 240 ; exposition of, 222f 

- khandha, exposition of, 201 

Sahgha, defined, 73f, 76 
Sanghamitta 117 

Saiifiakkhandha. exposition of, 
200 

Santhilgara 6 

Sariputta lOlf, 106, 110, 114, 135 
Sarnath 132 
Sarvacyuta 265n 
Sasankharaparinibbayi 264 
Sassatavnda 36f, 44 ; four kinds 
of, 37f; Nagarjuna criticises, 
43 

Satipatfhana (four) 247 
Sattakkhattuparama 255, 260 
Saupadi&esa 289 
Srivaltbi 132 
SavittI 3 

Scla rsi, conversion of, 122f 


Shoes, use of 120 
Siha, Licchavi General, 124 
Slla, divisions of, 151f; eight 
of householders, 151 ; in 
Digha Nikaya 148-9 ; in 
Majjhima Nikaya 150 
Silavisuddhi 144 ; exposition of, 
142-3 

STlavralaparfimarsa 260 
Siinhahanu 84 
Soi.iadanda, teacher, 122 
Sona Kolikanna 117, 127 
Soreyya 116 

Sotfipanna 119, 141, 252f, 259-61 
Sotapaltiyanga 256 
Soul. 72, 134f ; absence of, 141 ; 
Bruhmanic view of, 15, 18n, 

230 ; Buddha on, 135 ; con¬ 
ceptions of. 59f: different 
types of, 233 ; Nagarjuna on, 
234; Panini on, 70; relation 
of khandhas to, 232, 236f; 
transmigration of, 17 ; opinion 
of Vatisiputriyas about 230 ; 
vijnana identified with, 230 
Subhadda 132 

Subhuti, nephew of Annthapin- 
dika, 126 

Suddhodana 80f, 103f 
Sujata 89f 

Sumedha Brahmana 78f 
Sunisumara Hill 141 
Sukaramaddava, meaning of, 131 
Sunakkhatta, Licchavi prince, 
125 

Suflfiata 291, 302 
Syndvada 31 

Tadarammaiia in process of con¬ 
ception 209 
I'aittiriya 1 
Takkasila 118, 123 
Tamrapariilya 202f 
Tanha 137, 146, meaning of, 225 
Tapas 21, 32, 62, 67 
TAnjkkha (teacher) 65 
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Tiilhagala 292 ; conception of, 
295 ; existence or non-exis¬ 
tence after death of, 297 ; khan* 
dhas not related to, 297f ; 
upadana not related to, 300f ; 
Nagarjnna on, 397f 
Tathata 296 
Tedandika 75 
Theravnda 155 
Titthiya 111 
Todeyya (teacher) 65 
Transmigration. Sec Rebirth 
Trapusa 93 

Truths (four) 92f, 133, 137, 188f, 
effects of insight into, 141 ; 
exposition of, 1391 

Ubhatobhagavimutta 267-9 
Ucchedavada (dilthi) 37, 58, 133, 
141, 238 
Udayi 103 

Uddhamaghatanika 57 
Udena (king) 114, 128 
Uygahanimitta 184 
Ujjcni 117. 119 

Upanisads, Buddhism how related 
to, 22f ; household life in, 
21 ; moral instructions in, 
21-2 

Upacara (in meditation) 186 ; ex¬ 
position of. 84f 

Upadana 44f, 51, 300f; (three) 
146 ; exposition of, 225-6 245 
Upahacca-parinibbayi 254 
Uprdi 108f 

Upali gahapati, conversion of, 
120 

Upasad ceremony (in sacrifice) 10 


Upalisya. See SHiipulta 

Vehapphala 55 
Vclugrima 129 
Vekhanassa 76 

Vclukantaki (Nandamatn) 121 
Verauja (Vairambha) 116; famine 
a(. Il6 

Vcsali 125, 131 
Vesarajja (tour) 295 
Vessjimilta 1 
Vijnaplimalrata 285 
Vimala Kondafiha 120n 
Vimokkha (eight) 54n, 267-9 
Vimutti 130 

Vinaya (Sarvastivada) 127 
Vinayadhara 114 

Vinhana (three) 204-6 ; (eighty*- 
nine) 208 ; apatitthita, 285 ; 
interpretation of, 284n 
Vinftanakkhandha, exposition of. 
202 

Vinhahafthiti 54n, 60 
Vipaka (citta) 207f 
Vipassana 254f ; (dhura) 276 
Visukha, life of, 122 
Visuddhi 144, 266f 
Votthapaha (cilta) 209 

Y&jhavalkya 15, I9f, 71, 23l 
Yajurveda 4 
Yakkha 6 
Yamataggt 1 

Yasodhara 84; conversion of 
105 

Yogacara 202, 210f, 285, 293 
Yogavacara 184 
Yasa 98f 
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